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CHAPTER I. 

It is difficult for the cotemporaries of Louis Philippe 
to determine how posterity will write his biography. 
Probably without the excessive praise or blame of 
which during life he has been the object — scarcely 
without assigning to that prince a part as important 
as his most ardent panegyrists have attributed to 
him. 

But prominence upon the page of history may 
result from utterly opposite causes, and may par- 
take chiefly of the propitious influence of circum- 
stances upon individual fortune, or originate in the 
impress imparted to circumstances by individual 
character. 

A future generation may perhaps judge that Louis 
Philippe — who presided over the destinies of France 
and the peace of Europe during seventeen years — if 
not wholly the creature of events — did little to con- 

VOL. II. B 



2 COMPARATIVE SKETCHES OF 

trol tbem^ profiting only with dexterous discrimina- 
tion of the present, but with deficient foresight in 
the future. 

Few men have filled an exalted station whose 
lives furnish materials more contradictory, or on 
whom judgments more diverse have been passed. 

Reversing the career of Dionysius, and almost be- 
ginning where the tyrant of Syracuse left off, Louis 
Philippe, when a pedagogue at Reichenau, was 
solaced and encouraged in his adversity by a friend 
of his house, who likened his exile to the wander- 
ings of Ulysses. Many years after, when his saga- 
city and eventual fortune had added features less 
fanciful to that similitude, he was popularly com- 
pared to the hero of the Odyssey. 

A Mr. Wright, who rears up to living characters 
biographic testimonials — quite heavy enough to be 
monumental — recalled the prognostication of Mon- 
sieur de Montesquieu to the young professor, and 
Mr. D'Israeli, enthusiastically appropriating the 
idea, hailed the citizen king as the modern Ulysses. 

The French admirers of Louis Philippe bestowed 
on him the title of '* Napoleon of Peace," but in 
France, Robert Macaire (the Jeremy Diddler of our 
neighbours), and in England " Fagin," soon became 
types more current of the French monarch. 

Sycophants and courtiers are not wanting who 
have raked up anecdotes and repartees of which the 
Receuil des anecdotes choisies might have furnished 
the model, and such as constitute the stock-in-trade 
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of all princes seeking popularity. The inanity of 
some of these instances^ and the contrasts to which 
they point, cover with ridicule their object, and de- 
generate into positive satire. 

We are reminded that the boy Duke of Valois 
destroyed in the sea-girt castle of Mount St. Michel 
the iron cage in which prisoners had been formerly 
confined. The. youthful Count d'Arlois, his cousin, 
had ordered, a month before, the demoUtion of this 
relic of feudal oppression. Both these destroyers 
of iron cages came to an acute sense of the value 
of secure places of confinement as soon as they had 
enemies and prisons of their own. The Comte 
d'Artois, afterwards Charles the Tenth, was de- 
throned in the attempt to establish absolutism ; the 
Duke de Valois is now Louis Philippe, who keeps 
that island prison of Mount St. Michel crowded 
"with political captives in the severest durance. 

We are told that so absorbing was the diligence 
of the young Louis Philippe in his studies, that 
witnessing the casting of silver, '' the metal splashed 
over and burned his leg ; such however was the close 
attention with which he regarded the operation, that 
he was not conscious of the injury before he per- 
ceived the blood flowing from the wound.^^ 

The eulogium passed on her pupil by Madame de 
Genlis — " who," it is said, " has left the throne of 
France a beautiful monument to her memory,*' — is 
recalled to us, in which she says of Louis Philippe, 

B 2 
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that *' He has no passion for money — that he is dis- 
interested." Praise which at the present day would 
be regarded as irony and insult by the warmest par- 
tisans of the monarch, who, being the richest indi- 
vidual in the world, grasps at the tainted heritage of 
Cond^, perils his dynasty for an apanage, and endan- 
gers the pacific relations of Great Britain and France 
for an infanta's dowry. 

Little credit can therefore be attached to the anec- 
dotes of his early life, circulated by such fulsome 
partisans, and still less significance, even if authenti- 
cated, to the actions or opinions of a Prince, who 
has since changed so much, and the policy of 
whose ambitious house was so obviously to secure 
popularity by theatrical display. 

Setting aside, however, all that is apocryphal and 
trivial, the character of Louis Philippe is, without 
any actual departure from fact, diversely deduced 
from the actions of his life, by his friends and ene- 
mies, as follows : 

The origin of Louis Philippe, say his partisans, 
sprung from the union of a younger branch of the 
Bourbons, with a noble but not royal family, in the 
person of Louis Philippe Joseph, Duke de Chartres, 
(afterwards d'Orleans, and subsequently Citizen 
Egalit^) with the heiress of Penthievre, typified al- 
ready that happy mixture of monarchy and repub- 
licanism, of legitimacy and tradition with popular 
suffrage — constituting representative government. 
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whose true principles that prince was born to be 
instrumental in implanting. 

Here his adversaries ask *'Born where?" and 
this is a question difficult for his partisans satisfap- 
torily to answer. Writers of memoirs and biogra- 
phists find it commonly convenient to pass over the 
birth of Louis Philippe, without notice of either 
locality or date, because it is difficult to disprove, 
that at the time of his birth his mother was in the 
Appenines, and that thereby hangs a tale. 

The memoirs of Maria Stella have been declared 
libellous and suppressed, but never confuted. 

It is well known that she claims to be the child 
of the heiress of Penthievre (who had previously 
only given birth to females) by the Duke of Chartres 
(afterwards Egalite) her husband, who in his am- 
bitious anxiety for a male heir, had prepared a boy 
to substitute for the child about to be born, in 
case it should not prove a male. 

This changeling, the son of Chiappini, the exe- 
cutioner and jailor, the authoress asserts to be Louis 
Philippe — ^her^elf the daughter of Egalite. 

The fact that there were at one time thirteen in- 
dividuals, each claiming to be the Dauphin, son of 
Louis the Sixteenth, supposed to have perished in 
the Temple, and that the pretension of most of 
them was supported by a strong likeness to the 
Bourbon family, which probably suggested the im- 
posture, rendered it easy to throw discredit on the 
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story of Maria Stella, and reduced to slight impor- 
tance her personal resemblance to the family with 
which she claimed kindred. 

The utter dissimilitude of Louis Philippe in fea- 
ture and in character to every branch and member 
of the Bourbon family — the failure of his partisans 
to meet and expose the fallacy of Maria Stella's 
charge — are far more significant features of the 
case.* 

* Maria Stella origiaally appeared at the age of sixteen 
upon the stage at Florence^ where she married Lord New 
borough, and after his decease a Livonian nobleman. Baron 
Sternberg, son or nephew to the famous Baron of that name 
put to death by the Empress Catherine, for the practice of set- 
ting up false lights on his patrimonial island of Dagoe, to lure 
vessels to their destruction. 

It has been urged that the story of her parentage may have 
originated in the degradation consequent on Chiappini's occu- 
pation, which in Italy transmits an hereditary taint, and his 
anxiety to free his daughter from a stigma which would 
have prevented even her education for the stage. 

It is farther proven that at the death of Chiappini, she 
claimed in court, as a child of the deceased, her share of his 
property. 

But this will not account for the sudden accumulation by 
a common hangman, of property which enabled him to give 
Maria Stella an expensive education, and to divide, excluding 
her, a handsome competence amongst his children. Her 
weakness, inconsistency and ingratitude soon disgusted all who 
took her cause in hand, but we cannot, with the page of his- 
tory before us, consider these qualities as disproof of her Bour- 
bon origin. 
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For those who" have been accustomed to regard 
her claims as no better founded than the pretensions 
of the thirteen impersonators of Louis the Seven- 
teenth, it may not be uninteresting to learn that she 
obtained, notwithstanding the energetic opposition 
of Louis Philippe, a decision in her favour from a 
native tribunal. 

In June, 1824, by a decree of the Episcopal court 
of Faenza, to which Lady Newborough Sternberg 
had made appUcation, the entry in the baptismal 
register of the priorial church of St. Stephen, pope 
and martyr, at ModigUana, bearing date the 17th 
of April, 1773, and declaring Maria Stella Petronilla 
to have been the daughter of Lawrence Chiappini 
and of Vicenzia Diligenti, was formally altered, and 
she was therein inscribed instead, as child of the 
Count and Countess of Joinville, the name under 
which Egalit^ (then Due de Chartres) and his prin- 
cess travelled. 

This document,'* which recapitulates the evidence 
on which its decision was founded, and the objections 
made by the advocate of the Duke of Orleans, is to 
be found, dated 26th of April, 1824, No. 3497, in 
the registry of Faenza, and duly attested by the 
Canon Prevost Pro-vicar general^ Valerio Boschi, by 
Angelo Morigi, notary and episcopal registrar, by 
Stephano Bonsignore, bishop of Faenza, by Cardinal 
Rivarola, legate of Ravenna, by C. Mauri and L. 

* See Appendix. 
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Ciani, substitutes and archivists of the pontifical 
secretaryship of state, and lastly by T. B. Lacchini, 
Clerk. 

Amongst the evidence which it sums up is that 
of the sisters Bandini, of Dominic De la Valle, and 
of other witnesses legally examined at Brisighella 
and Ravenna, tending to shew that the exchange of 
children between the Comte de Joinville (Egalit^) 
and the Jailor Chiappini was universally bruited at 
the time, that in consequence the Comte de Joinville 
took refuge in the monastery of St. Bernard at 
Brisighella, that quitting it for an airing he was ar- 
rested, kept some time prisoner in the town-house 
of Brisighella, and thence conveyed to Ravenna, be- 
fore his Eminence the Cardinal Legate, who caused 
him to be immediately set at liberty. 

The evidence of Querzani, who shaved the Count 
when sheltered in the monastery. 

The evidence of a witness who recollected on taking 
the inventory of the monastery papers, two letters to 
the Abbot signed Joinville, thanking him for his 
hospitality and advising him of his release. 

The evidence of a soldier who mounted guard 
over the Count when imprisoned at Brisighella. 

The evidence of Signer Lodovichetti, who saw 
him conducted to the Legate's audience and set at 
liberty. 

The evidence of Count Nicholas Biancoli, de- 
claring that in looking through the papers of Count 
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Pompey Borghi, he found a letter signed Joinville, 
which contained a passage to the effect " that the 
writer's wife, who had so long borne him only 
daughters, had at length been brought to bed of a 
son/' and adding, '' as to the one you know of, I 
have the regret of having lost him, and have there- 
fore no further scruples respecting him." 

The evidence of various witnesses, to prove Chi- 
appini's sudden change of fortune, to shew that 
having till that time bought everything on credit by 
anticipating his salary, he thenceforward paid ready 
money, that having retired to Florence he purchased 
there considerable property, that in Florence he 
mentioned the exchange of children to Don B. de 
Veriolo, and that he brought up Maria Stella in a 
manner fitting a distinguished rank. 

The evidence of a letter proved to be in the hand- 
writing of Lawrence Ghiappini, and addressed by 
him on his deathbed to Maria Stella, in which he 
reveals to her that she is not his daughter, but the 
child of a personage whom he is not at liberty to 
name. 

If the origin of Jjouis Philippe, instead of semi- 
royal, be not only plebeian but pariah-like, it would 
cast no personal reflection on that prince, who 
surely would be entitled to profit by the advantages 
of a station to whose dangers he had unwittingly 
been raised, and there is hardly a man of sense in 
Europe, who for the name of any legitimate prince 
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of the house of Bourhon, would exchange that of 
Louis Philippe even if a proven and avowed Chi- 
appini. 

The education of Louis Philippe, continue his 
eulogists, was directed by the most remarkable 
woman of her time, Madame de Genlis, niece of 
Madame de Montesson, to whom the father of Ega« 
lit^ was morganatically married. 

She instilled into him republican principles, and 
brought him up in the practice of every virtue. 
Egalit^ introduced him to the Jacobin club, and 
after the example of his father, he abandoned his 
hereditary rank and titles. Having been an un- 
successful candidate for the command of a batallion 
of the national guard of Paris, he joined the regi- 
ment of which he was colonel. At Vend6me, of 
which he had military command, the municipality 
of that city conferred on him, in 1791, a civic 
crown, to reward his having saved the lives of two 
ecclesiastics at the risk of his own, and for having 
rescued a certain Siret from the water. 

In 1792, he first drew the sword against the ene- 
mies of France, and under the Duke de Biron, 
rallied a division of the army at Quiverain. Hav- 
ing served with applause under Luckner, d'Har- 
ville, Kellerman and Dumourier, he held an impor- 
tant command at the battle of Valmy, where, on the 
19th of September, 1792, he fought beneath the 
tricoloured banner against the Austrians and Prus- 
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sians, commanded by the Duke of Brunswick, 
Clairfait> the King of Prussia, and the French 
princes, amongst whom was the Comte d'Artois, af- 
terwards Charles the Tenth. 

At Jemappes, under the command of Dumourier, 
and having for companions of arms Davoust, Mor- 
tier, Maison, Jourdan, Augerau, Gerard and Foy, he 
led the centre against the Austrians, under Clairfait 
and Prince Albert of Saxe Teschen, and took a me- 
morable part in their defeat. 

In the subsequent combats of Anderlecht, Tirle- 
mont and Varaux, he was actively engaged. 

He did not abandon the national flag till after the 
defeat of Nerwinden. Called to Paris with Dumou- 
rier to render an account before a tribunal of blood, 
and then pressed by the allies, with whom he took 
refuge, to assume a command in their armies against 
the French, he retired into obscurity, poverty, and 
almost proscription in the Swiss Republic, where at 
Reichenau, for eight months he gained a hvelihood, 
and secured an asylum by teaching mathematics, 
geography, history, French and English. Quitting 
this occupation on hearing of his father's execu- 
tion, he wandered through Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and Lapland, principally on foot, and at 
length consented doubly to expatriate himself from 
the old world to the new, to secure the release of 
his brothers Montpensier and Beaujolais, the price 
set by the committee of public safety on their liber- 
ation. 
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After a long residence in the United States, where 
he was the guest of Washington, the exiled prince 
sailed for the Havannah and thence to England, 
where, with the exception of visits to Minorca and 
Barcelona, he continued to reside nearly ten years, 
until after the death of one brother, he sailed for 
Malta with the other in a dying state. 

Received by the Neapolitan Bourbons, he con- 
ceived an ardent attachment to the princess Amelia. 
The queen of Naples, acting the part of Laban by 
Jacob, did not give up to the illustrious exile his 
Rachel without due service, in the performance of 
which he was led to the shores of Spain. Rewarded 
by the hand of her who is now his queen, he con- 
tinued, with the exception of an expedition to 
Spain, to reside, until the fall of Napoleon, in 
Sicily, where the late Duke of Orleans was born. 
But though allied, by recent marriages, to the court 
of Naples, he protested, by his retirement into 
privacy, against its arbitrary conduct against the 
Sicilians. 

Arriving in Paris in 1814, he was appointed on the 
landing of Napoleon from Elba, by Louis the Eight- 
eenth to the command of the army of the North with 
Mortier, by whose side he had fought at Jemappes, 
and who was afterwards shot next to him by 
Fieschi, on the boulevards. But he retired to Eng- 
land after the flight of Louis, without striking a 
blow against the imperial armies. After the final 
fall of Napoleon, when the Royalist reign of terror 
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aDd proscription began, Louis Philippe rose and 
protested eloquently and energetically in favour of 
the victims — an intercession which entailed on 
him — not only subsequent disgrace- — but the im- 
mediate loss of his seat in the chambers, in com- 
mon with the other princes of the blood, deprived 
from that time forward of their right of voting ex- 
cept by special permission. 

Ney, in his dying moments, had requested Louis 
Philippe to intercede with the regent, with him, on 
behalf of his family, but as might have been fore- 
seen, that appeal to the generosity of a prince, who 
has been said, never to have remembered a service 
or forgotten an injury, proved ineffectual, and Louis 
Philippe then nobly provided for the bereaved in 
whose favour he had interceded in vain. 

Retiring again to his retreat at Twickenham, he 
never returned to France till its government shewed 
a more liberal spirit. 

Though significantly hinted to him, that he had 
better take up his residence at Naples, he firmly an- 
nounced his determination never to expatriate him- 
self from the French soil, without a legal condem- 
nation. He brought up his sons at public colleges and 
schools. The economical administration of his vast 
wealth, did not prevent his judicious liberality. He 
gathered about him, pensioned or assisted the most 
celebrated literary characters of France. Berenger, 
Guizot, Mignet, Thiers, Salvandi, Barante, Sismondi, 
Dupin, de Broglie, Odillon-Barrot, were amongst 
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those to whom he extended pecuniary assistance, 
or the support of his intimacy and influence. Even 
Alexander Dumas held a humble office in the ad- 
ministration of the Duke's domains. 

The constitutionalists, who defeated as Girondists 
at the outset of the Revolution, and afterwards 
under the Directory, had raised their heads in 1814, 
and 1815, when Napoleon's power was crumbling, 
rallied tacitly round the Duke of Orleans, as their 
natural leader. 

In 1 830, as he has himself expressed it, he ac- 
cepted a crown left vacant by his predecessor, 
thereby averting the reign of anarchy, which threat- 
ened France. During upwards of seventeen years, 
the peace of Europe has been maintained, and 
France has progressed under his guidance to an un- 
precedented degree of material prosperity. 

His firmness and courage have been manifested 
on numerous occasions, in the face of armed 
revolt, and in the presence of the assassin. His 
clemency has been exhibited towards the ex-minis- 
ters, Polignac and his compeers; towards Prince 
Ijouis Napoleon, who snatched at his crown at Stras- 
burgh, and towards Meunier, who attempted his 
life on the quay of the Tuilleries. His sagacity and 
tact, none can venture to dispute. As regards the 
ingratitude of Louis Philippe towards the Bourbons, 
continue the partizans of that prince, it is notori- 
ous that a long and terrible rivality existed between 
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the two houses. As the citizen-king observed to 
Monsieur Boinvilliers — 

"You know what these family feuds are ? well, 
that which divides the elder from the younger 
Bourbon branch, does not date from yesterday ; it 
may be retraced to Philip, brother of Louis the 
Fourteenth." 

The son of that PhiUppe, was expressly excluded 
from the regency by the will of Louis the Four- 
teenth. 

His grandson, the fourth Duke of Orleans, was 
kept away from all participation in public afiairs. 

Louis-PhiUppe-Joseph (Egalit^) was banished to 
Villiers Cot6rets. His son, the present King Louis 
Philippe, was not until a late period, presented with 
the ribbon of the Holy Ghost, the hereditiary per- 
quisite of princes of the blood royal iti their infancy. 
When Louis the Eighteenth entered Paris in 1814, 
he despatched a permission to the Duke of Orleans 
to continue his residence in the Neapolitan states, 
a permission that prince allowed to miscariy. He 
was afterwards informed that he had better retire 
to Naples. The title of Royal Highness was long 
withheld from him, and he was made to pass through 
a small side door, whilst the double gates were 
thrown wide to admit the Neapolitan princess, his 
wife. In fact, humiUation had been heaped on 
every member of the house of Orleans. Suspicion 
and mistrust had been extended to all its princes, 
by the elder Bourbon branchy was there anything 
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therefore more natural in hostility to it, or inde- 
cent in profiting by its irremediable fall ? 

This is the fair side of the picture, but it has its 
reverse. 

The education of Louis Philippe, say his adver- 
saries, may have been good, but it began under 
unfortunate auspices. Madame de Genlis, the 
reputed mistress of Egalit^, brought disunion into 
the family, and poisoned the happiness of the 
Duchess of Orleans. Her position and influence 
over her pupils are closely paralleled by those of 
Mademoiselle de Luzzy, in the recent Praslin 
tragedy. The young Duke de Chartres (Louis 
Philippe) first fought in a war which Louis the 
Sixteenth had declared, and in which it would 
have been death to have abandoned the tricolored 
cockade, when it became republican, in any other 
manner, than by escaping into the enemies' camp, as 
he did at last. As regards his miUtary career, he 
started with the advantage of a colonelcy, fought 
under the orders of a general who had thoughts 
of raising him to the sovereignty, and with com- 
panions who afterwards gathered on every battle 
field of Europe imperishable renown. Of the three 
battles in which he took part, one was drawn, the 
other a victory, the third a rout. Valmy was a 
mere cannonade, like many of the actions of Na- 
poleon with the allies, when retiring into France 
before them, after his disastrous Russian campaign, 
with a disorganised and dispirited army, which its 
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foes loved best to press from a distance. Jemappes 
was a hard fought field, but the corps commanded 
by Louis Philippe was routed, though he afterwards 
retrieved the day and captured the artillery of the 
Austrians, numerically inferior throughout the 
battle. Neerwinden was a defeat. Dumourier, 
with whom Louis Philippe escaped to the Austrian 
head quarters at Mons, fired on by Davoust's ba- 
ta]lion as he fled, was intriguing to raise him to the 
throne. He had written to propose him as sovereign 
of France, to the son of the ex-privateersman, the 
country - gentleman and Vendean chief Charette. 
The uncompromising Charette, who entered Nantes 
with the white plume waving from his hat, to treat 
from equal to equal with the revolutionary authorities, 
who had scattered lil^e chaff the hosts of the Bruns- 
wicks, Coburgs, and Dukes of York, — Charette, 
who having only thirteen followers, refused millions 
io give up the contest — replied thus to the renegade 
commander, 

Sainte Flaive des Loups^ 21st Nov. 1795. 

Dbar Dumouribr, 

Tell the son of Egalit^ to be d d. 

(Signed) Chevalier Charette. 

By that flight, Louis Philippe sealed the fate of 
his family, then hostages in the hands of the re* 
pubhcans. The sentence and execution of Egalite, 
and the imprisonment of his wife and younger 

VOL. II. c 
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sons, were its immediate consequence ; the accusa- 
tion being founded on the treason of his son. For 
Louis Philippe to have accepted the offer of the 
allies, would have been to strike off at once all the 
heads he had imperilled, and of which one, a few 
months later, fell sacrificed to his personal safety. 
When his brothers and mother were i'emoved be- 
yond the power of his countrymen, he was not only 
willing but anxious to bear arms against them. In 
August 1808, he landed at Gibraltar, to give military 
assistance to Prince Leopold of Naples, as regent 
of Spain against the French. In 1809, he set on 
foot intrigues with the view of being sent with a 
Catalonian army, as Regent of Spain, to invade the 
French territory. On the 21st of May, 1810, after 
his marriage with the Princess Amelia of Naples, 
he landed at Tarragona for that purpose. But 
here he found that Lerida had fallen, and that 
the army of O^Donnel (Count of Labispal, whose 
son was afterwards captured and shot, by Zumala- 
carregui in the Carlist war,) had been defeated. This 
would not suit Ulysses. He did'nt like it. As a 
biographer says, '* he resisted the temptation of once 
more resuming his place at the head of a brave 
army, and declining the favour &c., re-embarked 
for Cadiz." At Cadiz, he was requested to quit 
Spain, but urging the invitation he had received, 
through a Don Manuel Carnerero, neglected this sug- 
gestion, and after pertinaciously contending for three 
months for a command against his countrymen^ 
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pleaded his own cause at the bar of the Cortes, 
with so much eloquence, that he was rewarded by 
a formal refusal, and obliged on the 3rd of October 
to return to Palermo. From Louis the Eighteenth 
he accepted the mission to combat the tricolor under 
the white cockade — a mission which the rapid de- 
fection of the royal troops to Napoleon, and the 
disgraceful flight of Louis, caused him to abandon. 
His inclination prompted him to oppose the Impe- 
rialists, his judgment to retire to Twickenham. 

The fact of Louis Philippe's never having borne 
arms against his countrymen, so pompously set 
forth in 1830, was therefore due at least as much 
to the prudence of others as to his own patriotism 
or foresight. 

In 1 808, he actually complained to the secretary 
at war, that Sir Hugh Dalrymple had thwarted all 
his projects in Spain. Colling wood wrote to him, 
'' that those princes who have borne arms against 
their country have seldom been happy in their 
object ;" and the Duke of Wellington not only dis- 
suaded him from that step, but was actually instru- 
mental in preventing him from obtaining a command 
against the French in Spain. 

Like Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, in fact, on whom, not- 
withstanding his cowardice, all the honours-of suc- 
cessful courage were showered, so Louis Philippe, 
notwithstanding unremitting efforts to obtain service 
against his compatriots, was never destined to draw 
his sword but under the national banner. 

c 2 
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To the assertion that royalty overtook Lonis 
Philippe, without his having sought for it, and that 
the younger Bourbon branch was not bound to the 
elder by any ties of fealty and gratitude, it is re- 
plied, that Louis Philippe, as far as the caution of his 
disposition allowed, intrigued to change the suc- 
cession, and that if he owed nothing to the Bour- 
bons as Bourbons, to Charles the Tenth individually 
he owed everything. 

It was not probable, that being . at Dumourier's 
elbow, he was ignorant of his proposition to Cha- 
rette. Napoleon, in his memoirs, has recorded that 
a party to establish the Duke of Orleans on the 
the throne was headed by General Lefebvre Des- 
nouettes. 

Fouch^ had prompted Talleyrand to influence, in 
favour of Louis Philippe, the Emperor Alexander, 
who one day, in congress, asked whether the elevation 
of the Duke of Orleans to the throne of France, 
would not be for the interest of Europe ? a propo- 
sition negatived by Lord Clancarty. 

Talleyrand, fearing this incident might reach the 
ears of Louis the Eighteenth, to divert suspicionfrom 
himself, is said to have been the first to acquaint him 
with the circumstance, and strenuously to advise 
precautionary measures against the Duke of Orleans. 
Hence, the permission dispatched to that prince to 
continue his sojourn at Naples. 

Paal Didier, executed in 1816, ostensible chief of 
the Grenoble conspiracy, obviously intended by 
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him to be turned to the profit of the Duke of 
Orleans, kept up a correspondence with that prince 
while still at Palermo, and was one of the first to 
▼isit him in the Rue Grange Bateh^re, where he 
alighted in 1814. The day before starting to com- 
mence his insurrection he spent with Talleyrand, 
and was beyond all doubt connived at by Decazes, 
as shewn by the memoirs of Penchet, ex-archivist 
of the Parisian police. 

The son of Didier, in 1841, published in the 
Courrier de Vhere a declaration that his father, be- 
fore the explosion of the conspiracy, had had several 
hours' interview with an exalted personage, whom 
he intended to elevate to the throne. 

The Duke Decazes, a disciple of Foacb6, then in 
the confidence of Louis the Eighteenth, whom he 
was betraying, sought, like Talleyrand, to cover his 
treachery by severity, and after resolutely ignoring 
the plot (of which ample details had forewarned the 
police, whose archives they recently encumbered,) 
till it had failed, then proscribed with sanguinary 
rigour all who had taken part in it. 

The family of Didier received mysterious suc- 
cour. Every member of it, however remote, was 
provided for on the accession of Louis Philippe, 
whilst Decazes, historically the instrument by which 
the victims of Grenoble had been stricken, was 
equally taken into favour. 

Considerable evidence has been adduced to shew 
that the assassination of the Duke de Berri was 
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known beforehand, and instigated by a party anxious 
to place the Duke of Orleans on the throne. 

Decazes, favourite of Louis the Eighteenth, was 
actually accused in the chambers, of complicity in 
that murder, in the Grenoble revolts, and in treason- 
able acts to change the succession. 

Chateaubriand is well known to have said of him 
that 

*' His foot had slipped in the blood of the Duke de Berri." 

Far and wide, as shewn upon the trial of the 
murderer, the death of the unfortunate prince had 
been bruited before his assassination, and the an- 
nouncement of that event, and the subsequent offers 
made to reveal the accomplices of Louvel, were dis- 
regarded or silenced by the authorities. 

Louis Philippe was, undoubtedly, on terms of in- 
timacy with those who countenanced these guilty 
machinations, in which he is hence argued without 
sufficient reason to have participated. 

Louis Philippe was instrumental in the per- 
secution of General Donnadieu, who forewarned 
the government of the Grenoble conspiracy, and 
published the connivance in it of Decazes, as well 
as in that of Colonel St. Clair, who declared that 
an attempt was meditated on the life of the Duke 
de Berri. 

General Donnadieu, who had discovered the ex- 
istence of the conspiracy, who advocated its repres- 
sion by a display of force and preventive means, 
and who afterwards put it down with energy and 
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humanity, was placed on the retired list on the ac- 
cession of Louis Philippe. Decazes, who affected 
to ridicule the plot till it had failed, and then 
covered his loyalty from suspicion by barbarous se- 
verity, was rewarded in common with all who had 
been overtly implicated in the transaction. 

Colonel St. Clair was an old soldier of un- 
blemished honour, to whom Brinck, one of the ac- 
complices of Louvel, came to divulge the meditated 
assassination. 

His warning was ridiculed, and discredit was at- 
tempted to be thrown on him by the accusation of 
wearing foreign military decorations to which not 
entitled. 

He proved his right to these marks of distinction, 
and was then attacked for wearing the cross of St. 
Louis, which was awarded to him in 1 803, on the 
recommendation of Sir John Moore, by the Prince 
de Cond^, in whose army he served with the au- 
thorisation of the French princes. 

His certificates, withheld at the war-office, and 
the death of witnesses on whom he could have called, 
secured a condemnation. 

But that accusation, taken in connection with the 
authenticated certificates of the accused, involved 
an absurdity. 

After twenty-five years' service, an officer had a 
right to demand the cross of St. Louis. Now the 
wounds and campaigns of Colonel Baron St. Clair, 
(which in the French army multiply the time of 
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service) added to the length of his military career — 
amounted to fifty-six years, or more than doable the 
requisite qualification. 

There could therefore only be one reason why he 
should not have claimed — ^viz. that he had already 
obtained it. 

The persecution of which St. Clair was the object 
obliged him to take up his residence in London, 
where he still resides. 

But though no evidence is brought to shew that 
Louis Philippe participated in the crimes of those 
who sought to overturn the succession, and though 
the notorious caution of that prince renders in the 
highest degree improbable any but a vague con- 
nection with the designs of their authors, it is pretty 
clearly established that to forward his political views 
he had little scruple in profiting by the result of 
means the most nefarious, or of agents the most 
unworthy. 

''That his known antecedents place him above the 
suspicion of machiavelian association and conduct, 
however plausibly supported,'' as his partisans con- 
tend, is disproved by many acts of his life, amongst 
which his behaviour with regard to the succession 
of the Prince de Cond^ would alone suffice to 
shew that he has never hesitated to secure advan- 
tage by co-operation the most discreditable, nor to 
profit by the consequence of actions the most con- 
taminating. 

It is well known that the Baroness de Fencheres — 
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Sophia Dawes, mistress of the Duke de Cond^, 
married by him to the Baron de Fencheres under 
the pretence of being a natural daughter, discarded 
by her husband, and excluded from society on dis- 
covery of her real connection with her protector, 
— ^made overtures to Louis Philippe and his wife, 
which were accepted with gratitude. 

The Baroness de Fencheres proposed to influence 
the Prince de Cond€ to bequeath the bulk of his 
property to the Duke D'Aumale, and in return re- 
ceived the countenance and was assured of the pro- 
tection of the Orleans family. 

The tragic death of the Prince de Cond^, found 
suspended lifeless by a neckerchief from the window 
frame, on the 27th of August, 1830, filled France 
with horror, and led to a judicial investigation, in 
the course of which the potent interest of King 
Louis Philippe was universally held to have per- 
verted the course of justice, at least in as far as 
concerned the declaration of suicide to which it led. 

The hypothesis of suicide was proved to be utterly 
untenable. 

Amongst other circumstances, it appeared in 
evidence that the feet of the body touched the 
ground, that the Prince de Cond^ could not make a 
knot, and that he could not raise his arms to his 
neck. 

It happened that when the intelligence of his 
death reached the writer of these volumes, he was 
at table with the Count de Liedekerke-Beaufort, 
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who commanded a French regiment under Louis the 
Sixteenth, and who had been on terms of intimacy 
with him. 

His observation was, *' I solemnly declare that 
this has been a murder/' and he proceeded to 
relate that, being at Aix-la-Chapelle with the 
Prince de Oond^, and not wishing to be separated 
from his old friend, they had slept in one apartment 
with a double alcove, their attendants from the 
want of room being lodged in a distant part of the 
building. That, rising earlier than their wont, the 
Prince de Cond^ observed that he must assist him 
to put on his cravat, and pointed out to the Count 
how utterly he had been disabled by his infirmities 
and wounds from raising his hands up to his neck. 

The supposition of suicide being utterly rejected, 
the public jumped to the conclusion of assassination. 
The next question was, who was interested in the 
murder ? As the Prince de Cond^ bequeathed one 
part of his property to the Orleans family, the other 
to the Baroness de Fencheres, and as it was shewn 
that he had altered his mind and was meditating 
an escape from their importunities, suspicion fell 
heavily upon her, and to some extent on Louis 
Philippe. 

The most probable solution of this mysterious 
transaction is the conjecture of Louis Blanc, that 
the intentions of the Prince de Cond^ being dis- 
covered, had led to a scene of violent recrimination, 
in the course of which that unhappy prince had 
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expired of apoplexy, and that the agitation caused 
by that event had prompted Madame de Fencheres 
ill-advisedly to conceal the fact by disposing the 
body so as to simulate suicide. 

There is, however, confirmatory of the darkest 
suspicions, one piece of evidence very freely given 
now by Monsieur de F***ch**sin, then and still 
agent de change in Paris, though withheld during 
the judicial investigation. 

This gentleman relates to whoever chooses to 
hear it, that a day or two before the murder he 
received a sudden order from Madame de Fencheres 
to procure for her a sum so large in English bank 
notes, (£40,000, if the writer remembers rightly,) 
that he was obliged to ransack all Paris to procure 
them. 

Even, supposing her determined to accompany or 
overtake the prince in his meditated flight, why 
have made a preparation which seemed rather fitted 
to meet the exigencies of unsuccessful or detected 
crime? 

He was induced to withhold this inculpatory fact 
at the trial, but having observed that of the only 
three persons cognizant of it, by a coincidence which 
he held to be alarming, two had died suddenly 
within the twelvemonth, he drew up his testimony, 
at length, deposited it with a notary, and wrote to 
Madame de Fencheres that he had left orders to 
publish it as soon as he should cease to live. 

It was not until the death of the Baroness that 
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he ever divulged the circumstance, of which he now 
makes no mystery. 

With such suspicions as attached to the Prince 
de Condi's death, and such rumours afloat upon 
the subject, the course for Louis Philippe to have 
adopted was plain — colossally wealthy as he was — ^to 
reject his son's share in the heritage which the poor 
Baron de Fencheres, when the Baroness' portion of 
the spoil fell to him at her death, refused with dis- 
dain, saying, " They were riches too ill-gotten." 

In the natural, not to say justifiable, hostility of 
Louis Philippe to the elder Bourbons, it is therefore 
abundantly evident that he was not the man to be 
restrained by any hyper-delicacy, but there was 
one member of that family to whom he was bound 
by all the ties of common gratitude, and yet against 
that member — Charles the Tenth — ^he intrigued, by 
his spoils he profited. 

When the Duke D'Orleans, whose father had 
voted for the death of Louis the Sixteenth, — ^who was 
said publicly to have approved that judgment, — who 
had borne arms against the French princes, and 
personally against Charles the Tenth, then Comte 
d'Artois — was overwhelmed with grief at the death 
of his brother, Montpensier, it was Charles who, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of his courtiers, 
came to solace and console him. It was Charles 
who stood between the Duke of Orleans and the 
suspicions of Louis the Eighteenth — ^who obtained 
for him the style of Royal Highness, and through 
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whose personal intervention with the chambers he 
obtained the Orleans apanage — the foundation of 
his colossal fortune — which, being unincumbered, 
enabled him to pay off the charges on the estates of 
Penthievre. 

It was Charles the Tenth who, disregarding the 
detractors of his cousin, to silence their clamours 
favoured him with his presence at the Palais Royal 
— Charles who, during the three days of July, when 
the Duke of Luxembourg observed " That suspicious 
movement was discernible in the park of Neuilly 
and that it would have been easy to have carried off 
the Duke of Orleans,*' replied indignantly, " I 
would have disavowed you if you had done so." It 
was Charles the Tenth who, on the 1 st of August, 
wrote to Louis Philippe appointing him Lieutenant 
Greneral and confiding in his loyalty and attachment. 

The manner in which Louis Philippe succeeded 
in supplanting his benefactor was signaUsed by a 
degree of caution bordering on cowardice, and an 
extent of duplicity which, unconnected with its in- 
gratitude, would have been baseness. 

The Journal dts Debats bought over, and the 
National founded, systematically, to overturn the 
reigning dynasty, of themselves afford sufficient 
proof of his intent. 

These papers were mainly instrumental in pro- 
voking the struggle, yet during the combat of the 
three days, Louis Philippe not only kept out of 
it, but was actually hidden at Raincy. When 
its issue was no longer doubtful, and that his own 
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reception had been prepared, on the 30th of July, a 
timid note was forwarded from Neuilly, where he 
had left his family, stating that, in danger from the 
royalists, he was concealed in a secure retreat, and 
suggesting that he should be carried with a show of 
force to Paris. 

When, in accordance with this suggestion, Thiers 
and Scheffer repaired to Neuilly, so effectually had 
he concealed his game, that his wife, the Duchess-, 
said to the latter, that for the proposition he had 
made they (the Orleans family) would never forgive 
him. 

Madame Adelaide, Louis Philippe's sister, who 
was more in his confidence, observed, '' That they 
might make her brother anything except an exile," 
and the truant prince was sent for. 

When Louis Philippe at length left Raincy, where 
he had been concealed, accompanied by Monsieur 
de Montesquieu on horseback, his heart failed him 
by the way. That gentleman, hearing the sound of 
retiring wheels, was obUged to gallop after the fu- 
ture monarch, who had turned back, and seizing on 
his horses' reins, to do him gentle violence, to bring 
him back into the path which led to fortune. 

It was at night and on foot, accompanied by only 
two persons and perspiring sorely, that Louis 
Philippe stole diffidently into Paris, to take pos- 
session of the capital of one of the mightiest nations, 
and to appropriate the crown conquered by its in- 
surgent population. 
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When the Duke de Mortemart came to him the 
next day from Charles the Tenth, Louis Philippe 
said to him with warmth, 

'' If you see the king before I do, tell him that I 
have been brought by force to Paris, and that I will 
rather be torn to pieces than allow the crown to be 
placed upon my head." 

When, on the 1st of August, Charles the Tenth, 
— ^himself incapable of treachery and deception, and 
who wanted nothing but intellect and resolution to 
have rendered him an estimable character — wrote to 
Louis Philippe in accordance with the confidence 
that message had inspired, the elder Dupin advised 
Louis Philippe in his answer to break at once with 
the fallen king, and dispel his illusions. He even 
insisted on dictating a letter in that spirit, which 
Louis Philippe agreed to send, only observing that 
before sealing it, he must read it to his wife in an 
adjoining room. During a few minutes absence, he 
hastily penned a brief epistle, assuring Charles the 
Tenth of his unalterable fidelity, and substituting it 
in the same envelope, returned to seal and dispatch 
it in Dupin's presence. 

It was thus, say his adversaries, that Louis Phi- 
lippe crawled stealthily through the mire up the steps 
of the fallen monarch's throne, which at once bore the 
impress of his trail ; his first act being to repay the 
suppression of Maria Stella's memoirs^ by causing 

* Suppressed by Charles the Tenth out of deference to Louis 
Philippe, though the cause of Maria Stella had been warmly 
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to be published a calumnious protest on the legiti- 
macy of the Duke de Bordeaux, impudently alleged 
to have been inserted by him, at the time of that 
prince's birth, in the English papers. 

'^ It could excite no surprise after this, that he 
should have added to the security of his crown, by 
parading to the world, the weakness of the Duchess 
of Berri, an act which caused him to figure in the 
caricatures of that day — before political caricature 
had been in France abolished by him — ^as a Chif- 
fonier 

'* TrcMMoit dans la boue Vhonneur cTune cousine," 
" Dragging through the keanel a cousin's reputation/' 

" At home," they say, " his policy has been to dis- 
credit all public men, to corrupt representative in- 
stitutions, to legitimatise with absolute kings, his 
usurpation, by frustrating all the objects of the re- 
taken up by other members of the elder branch. An anecdote, 
incredible but for its singular authentication^ is related on this 

subject. Count M , a Lucchese nobleman, and devoted 

servitor of the elder branch, had taken up the cause of Maria 
Stella to render himself agreeable to his patrons. After several 
interviews on the subject with the Duchess d'Angoul^me, she 
observedtohim, confidentially, '' that if it could be of any use, 
she could procure for him admission to the sleeping apartment 
of the Duke of Orleans." 

Hereupon Count M , feeling highly indignant, replied, 

" that Her Royal Highness had mistaken him, that he was not 
an assassin.*' 

The princess replied, confusedly, that he misunderstood her, 
but the Count threw up his mission in disgust. 
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volution — abroad to abandon as a peace oflfering, 
the friends of liberty, who confiding in the pro- 
mises and attitude of France, had compromised, with 
their own governments, the interests of their cause." 

Such is the portraiture, which, with a substantial 
colouring of fact, the enemies of Louis Philippe 
draw of his career and character. 

From these discordant accounts, of a life so 
chequered, we may perhaps deduce, that the dispo- 
sition of the French monarch is one of those 
fitted to resist the deteriorative influence of actual 
adversity, but which subsequent prosperity corrupts, 
and that, far more the creature of circumstances 
than has been imagined, his character has been 
greatly influenced by his associations. 

The first period of his life, was one scene of 
trial and reverses, illustrated by his merits and his 
virtues, the second, of success and good fortune 
sullied by every species pf duplicity and meanness. 

The first twenty-years of his manhood were spent 
in republics, or in representatively governed states, 
in France, in Switzerland, in Sweden, in the United 
States, and in Great Britain. The last twenty-years 
preceding his accession to the throne, under the 
despotism of Naples, or beneath the rule of the re- 
stored Bourbons, where liberalism was represented 
by such men as Fouch6, Talleyrand^ and Decazes, 
in whom all his hopes centered, and by whose 
maxims his views may have been tainted. 

His talents have been at least respectable. As a 
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soldier, except the arch-duke Charles, and perhaps 
the king of Holland, now that Bernadotte is dead, 
he ranks far beyond any prince or scion of royalty 
in Europe. It is perhaps no great praise to say, 
that as a statesman, no sovereign, who has lived 
within the same century — ^unless Napoleon — can be 
compared with him. But it must not be forgotten, 
that, in common with the Emperor Alexander, he 
enjoyed the advantage, in which few royal person- 
ages of his time had shared — of an excellent education 
at a time when education was far less common and 
more restricted than at present. 

In an age when a king of Spain was chiefly 
busied in embroidering petticoats, a Prussian 
monarch in tailoring, an emperor of Austria in 
making sealing-wax, it was not difficult for a prince 
to shine, whose training had not only preserved him 
from such vacuity of mind, but whose acquirements 
enabled him to impart to others the higher branches 
of knowledge. 

Brought up by his somewhat republican pre- 
ceptress, Madame de Genlis, in the same liberal 
views as Alexander by the wholly republican La- 
Harpe, the early life of both these monarchs was 
tinctured by a factitious liberalism, which at a latter 
period, was utterly chilled by the growing selfish- 
ness of age, or the influence of association. 

But the talents of Louis Philippe — ^fostered by 
cultivation, and developed by a long and intimate 
acquaintance with men, and their motives — not 
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as those born in the purple, know them, but 
standing behind the scenes, and sitting amongst 
the auditory — though great, hardly amount to 
genius. 

Genius — ^whether creative or destructive, the 
genius of a Cromwell who struck the first fatal 
blow at anointed kings, of a Frederick the Second 
who knitted into an enduring monarchy a rope of 
sand, of a Mirabeau whose Herculean efforts rooted 
up a throne deeply embedded in tradition, of a Pitt 
who called forth energies and resources adequate to 
the exigencies of a struggle such as the world had 
never witnessed, or of a Napoleon who aimed at, 
and almost achieved, universal domination — un- 
doubted genius — might have succumbed in that 
position in which Louis Philippe has sustained 
himself. 

But if thus far successful, genius would have done 
something more than the ability of Louis Philippe 
has effected, and even if utterly selfish in its views, 
might have given to his dynasty somewhat of the 
stability which in England circumstances conferred 
on the house of Hanover after our second revolution. 

It may be true that few statesmen could have 
managed, for seventeen years, as he has done to 
restrain the impetuosity of the French people, to 
preserve Europe from convulsion, and to retain the 
supremacy he has usurped; — for whether we hold his 
title as derived from legitimate right or popular 
suffrage, his reign must be regarded as an usurpa- 
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tion. But these results after seventeen years are 
still felt to be as temporary as when his royal career 
commenced. He has merely kept his seat with skill 
upon a slippery saddle, but without guiding the 
bridled steed into a new and permanent path, with- 
out learning to bestride it — ^broken to the bit — in 
increased security. On the contrary, he has timidly 
abandoned with one hand the rein to. clutch for sup- 
port at the rotten mantle of legitimate kings, whilst 
the vigorous horse, which might have borne a bolder 
rider fast and far, is gathering up its strength for a 
prolonged and mighty effort which must hurl him 
from his seat, unless soon removed in the course of 
nature, and at least prove fatal to whoever succeeds 
him in it. 

His most sanguine adherents hardly look forward 
to see his monarchy seventeen years hence standing. 
At its highest value in the estimation of his well 
wishers, the duration of his dynasty, is scarce worth 
that number of years purchase which an old man's 
life may average. 

But if he had honestly fulfilled the conditions on 
w^hich he held his crown in trust, by only moderating, 
instead of seeking to frustrate in all its aims, the 
revolutionary spirit — if, instead of labouring to spread 
corruption, he had assumed the initiative in inevitable 
reforms — if, instead of machiavelian connivance with 
foreign despotism, he had championed the disin- 
terested propagandism of free institutions thus con- 
solidated — ^he might, with one tithe of the dexterity 
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he has misapplied — one tithe of the fortune he has 
wasted, have achieved together a national good, 
an imperishable reputation, and a dynastic perma- 
nence which nothing but such a change of policy 
now renders possible, if even possible with such a 
change at this late hour and in a prince of seventy 
five. 

The penetration of Louis Philippe may perhaps 
be judged by posterity, as already by his cotempo- 
raries, to have consisted rather in acute appreciation 
of the present than in comprehensive foresight, — his 
means of action to have been rather the ingenious 
management of actual circumstances than skilful 
combination for the future, — ^his sagacity to have 
partaken of that narrow perspicuity applicable to 
petty ends rather than of the wisdom by which great 
designs are compassed or enlarged views realised. 

If the fnture historian or biographer will hardly 
be justified in darkening the portraiture of the citizen 
king with sombre colours, by recording in connexion 
with his name, such expressions as ruthless violence, 
boastful perfidy, or open fraud, he will still have to 
shade his character with ignoble tints, and to couple 
with his name cunning, trickery,^ dexterity and 
deceit. 

It has been said that the courage of Louis Phi- 
lippe, physical and moral, like his penetration, is not 
of that kind which extends beyond the present. 
That when danger overtakes him he meets it with 
undisturbed coolness and unflinching resolution, but 
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that he caanot steadily wait its approach from afar, 
even where great results might be obtained through 
braving it. 

His military antecedents have been of a wholly 
different character from those of ordinary princes, to 
whom a certain degree of reputation is as compli- 
mentarily conceded, as the grand crosses and orders 
of merit which i evert to them by virtue of their 
station. It is a question, whether the princes of 
Angoulfime or Artois, the laist or present kings of 
Prussia, or the Emperor Alexander, though all pre- 
sent in battles, were ever under a serious fire — 
whether any of them ever 

'* Set a squadron in the field/' 

or proved that they were even fit to serve in the 
ranks of armies they commanded. 

The Emperor Nicholas, a very military prince, 
withdrew from an inferior Turkish force which faced 
him (where Romanoff, in the reign of Catherine, had 
utterly routed a host ten times more numerous than 
his own), and has never commanded in person after 
the disgusts of that campaign. 

Louis Philippe's warlike experience has been of a 
very different kind. He had the advantage of start- 
ing with a colonel's rank, and of serving under one 
obsequious chief, but he won also golden opinions 
from superiors who in those revolutionary times 
were little inclined to favour a royal personage, and 
had to emulate companions whose names their sub- 
sequent career has rendered famous. 
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All accounts concur in representing him as a 
valuable officer, and at Valmy where his battalions 
vfere at first routed he rallied them and carried the 
Austrian positions with determined intrepidity. 

But at Tarragona, the same prince, having dis- 
embarked to fight, retired without striking a blow, 
when he found the position of afiairs less flourish- 
ing than he had expected. During the restoration, by 
his fear of compromising himself too far, he was 
incessantly upon the point of alienating the consti- 
tutional party he had gathered around him, and 
when the crisis of 1830 came, he had almost for- 
feited the advantages to which he aspired by his 
timorous tardiness in stepping forward to profit by 
the spoils of a crumbling throne, on whose ruin he 
had so long calculated. Once forced indeed openly 
to declare himself, and irremediably embarked in a 
new career, he met, diverted or defeated, with undis- 
turbed presence of mind and dauntless hardihood, 
the menaces of foreign absolutism, the threatening 
demonstrations of the republican party, and the 
dangers of assassination. 

When revolt was ascendant at Lyons, or thunder- 
ing in the streets of the capital, he never betraj^ed 
irresolution or hesitation. Whilst the murderous 
tubes of the bravo, or political fanatic, were still 
smoking, Louis Philippe has always been seen 
heroically — or theatrically — self-possessed, amongst 
the scared bystanders or the bleeding victims. 

To sum up — moral and physical courage in the 
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highest degree, seem constitutional attributes of 
Louis Philippe, but both singularly modified by 
vulgar selfishness and excessive caution. 

The besetting sin which tarnishes his character, 
imprinting on its moral aspect the stamp of mean- 
ness and narrowing it intellectually, is his absorbing 
love of wealth — a passion comprising in him the 
avarice which clutches with convulsive tenacity what- 
ever it has acquired, and the grasping covetousness 
which in the hope of gain becomes the only influence 
capable of tempting him out of the panoply of an 
invulnerable prudence. 

At the eleventh hour, during the three days of 
July, his caution would unquestionably have pro- 
longed, until too late, his hesitation to join the popu- 
lar ranks, if this foible had not been appealed to by 
his partisans, and if his judgment had not confirmed 
their arguments, ** that the only means of preserving 
his property was by presiding over the revolution 
which had been made." 

It is singular that no traces of this vice are dis- 
cernible in his early character. We hear, on the 
contrary, only of youthful disinterestedness and 
generosity — the devotion of pocket money to the 
liberation of poor debtors, and the pensioning of 
indigent sufierers. But this was either an artificial 
virtue which the subsequent development of selfish- 
ness smothered, or not sufiiciently deep rooted to 
survive the trying winter of adversity, which 
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strengthens the good qualities of an exalted nature, 
but chills for ever those of a less noble disposition. 

The young prince, whose lavish generosity had 
been fostered by an ambitious father and preceptress , 
who saw in prodigaUty a means of popularity — 
haying wandered in Germany, where road-side 
notices forbade '' vagrants and emigrants to tarry 
more than a quarter of an hour" — thence 
into Switzerland, where the monks on the St. 
Gothard refused him admittance on account of his 
humble attire, and where absolute poverty obliged 
him to seek a livelihood as teacher — instead of ac- 
quiring in such a school a practical knowledge of 
the miseries which the distribution of wealth may 
alleviate, and the moderate expenditure at which all 
enjoyments not purely imaginary may be procured 
— learned only to worship, as his God, the gold by 
whose privation he had suffered, and came, when 
the richest man in Europe, to unite in time the 
avarice of the miser to the money-lender's avidity. 

This avarice and avidity, it must be understood, 
are not of that unenlightened kind which hoards 
the coin that might yield interest, or cuts down the 
tree to get at the fruit, but are ministered to by in- 
tellect and penetration. 

His domains are not deteriorating from want of 
courage to improve them, his servants do not cheat 
him because underpaid. He has never hesitated to 
lay out money when sure of a return, and has sel- 
doha been deceived in his investments, whether po- 
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litical or directly pecuniary in object. But where- 
eyer money can be saved or wealth amassed^ friends, 
partisans, integrity, and reputation are sacrificed un- 
hesitatingly. 

The domestic character of Louis Philippe is un- 
impeachable. If by his flight with Dumourier, the 
immediate cause of his father's execution, and of the 
long captivity of his brothers, Montpensier and 
Beaujolais, he afterwards did everything to repair the 
unintentional injury by tending both aflfectionately 
till they died. 

As a father and as a husband hisconduct has been 
irreproachable, and whenever his political interests 
do not interfere, he has shewn himself enlightened 
and humane, a sincere friend and discerning patron. 

But where political interests are concerned, to 
secure a pointy or to disable an adversary, there is 
no treachery, calumny, or deceit, no dishonourable 
equivocation or open falsehood, to which he does 
not unscrupulously resort. 

Prince Louis Napoleon, when captured at Stras^ 
burg, anxious to be brought to trial, refused all 
pledge as the condition of his release, (a fact the 
procureur-general was forced to admit at his trial in 
1840;) but kept in the Andromeda frigate, which 
sailed with sealed orders, five months at l^ea, it was 
meanwhile circulated by the government organs 
that he had passed his word not to return to Europe, 
so that when the prisoner, on being landed at New 
York, embarked to join his mother in Switzerland, 
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it was universally believed that he had violated his 
parole. After the failure of the Boulogne expedition, 
the sentence of death passed upon him by the 
chamber of peers — a sentence it was preposterous 
to think of carrying into execution on a Buonaparte 
—having been commuted to perpetual imprison- 
ment ; he had suffered six years incarceration, 
when, anxious to close the eyes of his dying father, 
he wrote to Louis Philippe, "appealing to his 
feelings of humanity,'* "submitting to his high 
and generous interference," and offering his word 
of honour to return from Florence to his prison- 
house, or to retire, after one year's residence with 
his father, to America, at Louis Philippe's option. 
The petitioner, it is true, had twice attempted to 
dethrone the monarch ; but, on the other hand, the 
mother, or reputed mother of the monarch, the 
Dowager Duchess of Orleans, had owed to the 
Queen Hortensia, the Prince Louis Napoleon's 
mother, her residence in France, and actual sub- 
sistence. 

The appeal of the captive was rejected, except on 
the condition of a humiliating submission — not 
without its political value — ^but to which he would 
not stoop. Thus refused, he attempted and suc- 
ceeded in effecting his escape, he reached England 
in safety, and was on the point of hurrying to his 
dying parent, but here Louis Philippe barred his way. 
The representative of the State in which his sick 
father was residing refused passports to his child 
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at the instigation of the citizen' king, who sought to 
extort from the fiUal afliiction of the prince a useful 
recognition, and so it happened that the ex-King 
of Holland died after all without a son to close his 
eyes. 

It is thus Louis Philippe behaves to an enemy ; 
let us now see how he treats a friend become an ob- 
stacle. Jacques Lafitte, the enlightened advocate ' 
of free government, is well known to have devoted, 
during fifteen years, his energies, talents, and colos- 
sal fortune to the liberal cause. He had been, from 
an early period of the restoration, the soul of that 
constitutional party which took its rise in the gene- 
rous enthusiasm of the Girondists, which rallied 
under the Directory, which (perpetuated by men 
who had been Napoleon's most servile tools) co- 
operated in his downfall, and formed after it the 
first nucleus of that opposition which two reigns 
ripened into revolution. 

Lafitte was foremost amongst those who redeemed 
that cause, by participation in it, from the disgrace 
of such an advocacy. Through the intimacy and 
friendship of Lafitte, Louis Philippe chiefly obtained 
credit with the liberal party — to the confidence of 
the patriotic banker he mainly owed his crown, and 
to his cordial support the maintenance of his position 
at the commencement of his reign. 

But Lafitte had not, like Louis Philippe, the art 
of rendering liberalism profitable. It has been said 
that his fortune was already compromised at the 
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outbreak of the revolution, and it has been calum- 
niously insinuated that that circumstance occasioned 
him to precipitate the catastrophe. It is of little 
consequence at what period shaken, since unques- 
tionably once immense, and sacrificed beyond dis- 
pute to promote the triumph of his cause. Lafitte, 
though honest and sincere, had been sufficiently 
wanting in firmness to be led, by his confidence in 
Louis Philippe, into a line of conduct inconsistent 
with the opinions of his whole life, but was too con- 
scientious to proceed further in systematic opposition 
to his principles. 

Hence his reputation and influence became not 
only useless, but actually irksome to Louis Philippe, 
at the very moment when he had occasion to test 
Louis Philippe's friendship. Money-pressure obliged 
the banker-statesman to sell or mortgage a domain, 
whilst the publicity consequent on registration of 
the lien or sale would have proved dangerously 
detrimental to the commercial credit he was seeking 
to sustain. 

Under these circumstances, he applied to the 
citizen king, who chiefly to his influence owed the 
vast accession of fortune he had derived from his 
elevation to the throne. Louis Philippe consented 
to lend on the estate the amount required, with the 
stipulation, either made or implied, to waive the 
usual formality, and then coolly registered the trans- 
action, thus at one stroke insuring Lafitte's ruin, 
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and rendering legally secure the advance he had 
made. 

Unlike all the Bourbons, Louis Philippe in person, 
is said to resemble the family of Chiappini. Middle 
sized, and now obese, his aspect is strikingly ple- 
beian — his physiognomy rather intelligent than 
intellectual, that is to say, more indicative of pene* 
tration than of the combination of perceptive and 
reflective power. 

Its expression — if not flattered by the painter — 
was in former years more noble than at present, 
though perhaps even now the unceasing caricature 
of which he has been the object leads one to imagine, 
in the deepening lines of age, the signs of self-com- 
placent guile, which perhaps have no existence but 
in association or fancy. 

The resemblance of his face and head to a pear, 
and the ingenious use made of that likeness in a 
celebrated trial are well known popularly to have 
earned for him the nickname of " La poire.'' 

The defendant in an action for political caricature 
became legally Ubellous, thus argued with tongue 
and pencil on a striking portraiture of injured ma- 
jesty — " If this is to be considered a Ukeness, it can- 
not reasonably be contended that the fresh portrait 
I am drawing, in which only a few touches of the 
original are omitted, is not equally so. If that is a 
likeness so is this, which contains a mere stroke or 
two less than the other — ^if that is a resemblance so 
is the next," and in this manner the artist, by a 
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series of insensible transitions, brought the eflSgy of 
the monarch to the natural outline of apear, thence de- 
ducing that if condemned for his caricature, it would, 
be dangerous even to represent a fruit or vegetable. 

" La poire est mure, elle tombera bientSt,'^ was a 
piece of treason long flung manfully into the teeth 
of police agents, and vindictively resented by them. 

Though well informed, Louis Philippe, in manners 
and speech, is too loquacious, and too anxious to 
seem plausible, to be dignified. The most deter- 
mined talkers are silenced in his presence from want 
of opportunity. Like Tom, the famous billiard 
player of Brighton, who, when he got an opening, 
made the game off the balls, so not unfrequently 
the king of the French reduces the most eager 
coUoquist to a tantalisingly passive part. Affecting 
the most unbounded candour, he says anything and 
everything to conceal his thoughts. 

Hence all kinds of ridiculous stories of his gar- 
rulity are current. — On seeing, after the marriage 
of Montpensier, the agent of Montemolin^ whose 
claims he had promised to support, he is reported 
to have observed with bonhommie, 

^^ Ah! c^est un affaire des dames, c'est la reine 
Christine, c'est mxifemme, qui ont arrange cela.** 

Turning from the Austrian ambassador, to whom 
he had just remarked that " against united France 
and Austria Europe could not prevail," he accosted 
Ix)rd Normanby, by whom the observation had been 
distinctly overheard, and in a tone which of itself 
was worth a treaty, declared *' that the friendship of 
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France and England rendered them a match for the 
world combined." 

These unkinglike anecdotes, if not true, are held 
to be characteristic. 

Louis Philippe, though increasing in confidence 
notwithstanding the dangers slowly but surely accu- 
mulating round his throne, does not sit on it quite 
at ease. The shade of that confiding old man — so 
generous to him — whom basely he supplanted, the 
ghost of thatrevolution which more treacherously still 
he sufibcated, may not haunt a conscience avidity 
has rendered so callous, but the quiet preparations 
permanently made for his security — unequalled since 
the days of Cromwell, unless by those of Bernadotte, 
who garrisoned his palace with a larger force than 
his predecessors had employed to win memorable 
combats — attest the distrust of the King of the 
French towards that republican party which con- 
tinually gains strength, and whose banner is more 
likely to be raised triumphantly in premeditatedly 
threatened and open resistance, than to be hoisted, 
with success by conspiracy or surprise. 

Confidential detachments of the national guard 
from which disafiection is being incessantly weeded 
by the reduction of its number — trustworthy regi- 
ments of the line — ^lancers, (by the way, — the best 
dressed and mounted cavalry in the French service) 
and the municipal guards, the old gendarmerie in a 
new disguise — picked and highly paid men half sol- 
diers, half policemen, at deadly feud with the 
people — constitute the body guard which unob- 
trusively occupy the Tuilleries, and protect Louis 
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Philippe's dwelling. As nightfall approaches, mili- 
tary occupation takes place of the gardens of the 
Tuilleries. Neither the solitary assassin nor con- 
gregating conspirators are allowed to effect there a 
lodgment. Aline of skirmishers driving before it 
as it advances, all who linger under the shade of the 
linden and horse-chesnut trees, maintains the inte- 
grity of the ground invaded, the ci-devant occu- 
pants of chairs and benches hunted into the broad 
path under the impatient eyes of the patrol, where 
there is no inducement to tarry, quietly disperse. 

Besides these precautions against a coup de mairif 
the safety of the royal family is said to have been 
provided for, in the event of sudden and general 
insurrection in the capital. 

A devoted, though humble, but somewhat indis- 
creet servitor of Louis Philippe's, observed trium- 
phantly to some of his intimates about three years 
ago, ''that if revolt now came to surprise his master, 
it would reckon, thank God, without its host, be- 
cause, though his majesty had retired to rest in the 
Tuilleries, he might be heard of next at Neuilly." 

It was gathered from hints let drop by this indi- 
vidual that an underground passage, for the greatest 
part previously existing, had been completed either 
to or towards Neuilly from the Tuilleries. 

A singular corroboration of this strange state- 
ment, to which otherwise no more attention might 
have been paid, was observed 'in some works then 
going on at the commencement of the terrace 
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fronting the Seine, and next to the gate at the 
south western comer of the palace leading on to the 
quay. 

This terrace, which forms a promenade over- 
looking the river, is fenced in, and reserved to the 
privacy of the royal household, or at least the public 
is frequently excluded from it. But as the tho- 
roughfare under the palace windows intercepts pri- 
vate communication between the terrace and the 
building, a tunnel under the way, rendered public 
by prescription, was either being excavated or en- 
larged, and the earth displaced was thrown out just 
at the foot of the famous bronze serpent and lion. 

To casual observers, or even to the sentries of 
the national guard and line on duty at the adjacent 
gate, the amount carted away in the course of the 
day might seem no more than the pretended exca- 
vation might require, but it was remarked by other 
persons, whose avocations led them several times 
daily to pass the spot, that this displacement of soil 
was both extensive, continuous, and conducted with 
mystery. Old catacombs aad passages were said to 
extend best part of the way to Neuilly from the 
Tuilleries, and these it was supposed were being 
joined. 

Foreign politics, both on account of the geogra-* 
phical position of France and the feeling of its 
people, constitute so important a feature of public 
affairs that their ministry involves the premiership. 

Now the general tenor of the conduct of the 
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French cabinet, in its external relations, originates 
so exclosively with Louis Philippe, that it is neces- 
sary cursorily to review it even in a biographical 
sketch. 

Casimir Perrier may have been the active instru- 
ment of liberal demonstration in Italy when Anoona 
was occupied, Thiers of the threatening aspect as- 
sumed by the French government in 1840, and 
Guizot may have appeared to lead, both in the 
question of the Spanbh marriages, in counteracting 
Austrian influence at the election of the new pope, 
and by the recent coincidence of the French cabi- 
net with Austrian vievrs in Swiss affairs — ^but in 
fact they have been the mere instruments of a policy 
which, though seemingly contradictory, has always 
been consistent, and is only changed in as far as 
ceasing to be timid it has become confident, if not 
rash* 

Accepted by the absolute powers, after the revo- 
lution of 1830, as the alternative of republican 
ascendancy, Louis Philippe, though temporarily 
eountenanoed, had never been cordially recognbed 
by his brother kings. By a judicious alternation of 
menace and compliance, by working on the fears 
and on the gratitude of continental cabinets, he has 
been seeking unremittingly admittance for his 
dynasty into the family drde of legitimate kings* 

It has been necessary for him to conjure up oc- 
casionally the threatening phantom of revolutionary 
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France, if only to impress them with a due sense of 
the value of a sovereign willing and able to allay it. 

Leaning sometimes on England, sometimes on 
French nationality, he has played with the allied 
powers like a coquette, who, by flirting with rivals, 
tempts a reluctant admirer to definite propositions. 

The prospect afforded by the marriage of Mont- 
pensier of striking a fresh root for his house in the 
soil of Spain, and the necessity of being subsequently 
prepared to profit by the opportunities it might 
afford, has driven him so far to precipitate matters 
as to have identified his policy — ^perhaps irremediably 
*— with that of the continental absolutisms. 

Before attempting any outline of the parties and 
statesmen through which or notwithstanding which 
the king of the French has hitherto succeeded in 
reigning as well as governing, it is almost indis- 
pensable to sketch the relations of France with 
Spain, England, Russia, Switzerland, and Italy, and 
to enter in some detail into the actual situation, or 
into episodes in the politics of some of those coun- 
tries, in the course of which characteristic traits 
of Louis Philippe, Guizot, and of their diplomatic 
agents, will be naturally developed. 

It is especially necessary to recall to the reader 
the main facts of the marriages from which have 
sprung the decision of the French cabinet openly 
to side with absolutism, (of which a secret treaty 
with Austria to partition Switzerland is said, as will 
be subsequently shown, to be the fruit)^ and which 
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in its consequences may possibly change the face 
of Europe and of France. 

The writer is indebted to a distinguished per- 
sonage for grouping together the features of that 
transaction which he has taken the liberty to bur- 
lesque by a few trivial alterations, in the hope so to 
insure the attention of the general reader, suffi- 
ciently averse to politics, and perhaps only to be 
tempted to such a rechauffe when seasoned by a 
little pleasantry. 

With the grotesque character of the substance 
the writer has no concern. The heroes of Shakes- 
peare's historic dramas were themselves the authors 
of his catastrophes. In the Fourberies de Scapin 
reduced to poUtics here offered to the reader, it is 
the characters introduced who are responsible for 
the incidents which are mere reproduction of the 
text or substance of their words and of their 
actions. Perhaps it may be judged that even for 
stage effect they have not inartistically contrived 
the unintended comedy. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE POLITICAL COMEDY OF THE SPANISH 

MARRIAGES. 



The intrigues by which the Spanish marriages 
were brought about constitute the most ignoble 
episode of modem politics. Without the change 
of one incident^ the addition of one personage^ the 
substitution of one motive, or any other alteraticm 
whatever beyond condensation — they would drama- 
tise into comedy, or rather into broad farce, under 
some such title as " who is the Dupe ?" That is to 
say omitting the last act wherein, as with certain 
stage compositions, the grotesque and ludicrous 
merge into the horrors of the melodrame. 

As frame-work we have a young queen wants a 
husband — an old king who has sons to marry, and a 
host of friends, suitors and advisers. 
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In the first scene of the first act, the old king 
(Louis Philippe) is at Eu, with Goizot his minister, 
entertaining England's queen and secretary for 
foreign affairs. The reception of the British queen 
and of her minister by the old king is almost pa- 
ternal and quite patriarchal — ^at least according to 
the notions of patriarchal life current in the 
Rue St. Honore, and the Palais-Royal. Dinners on 
the grass — moonlight walks — ^sylvan music — grey 
broad-brimmed hats — family drives in a char-k-bahcs, 
and perhaps it might not be a poetic licence even to 
add, the cotton umbrella, in the early days of an 
illustrious reign so seductive of the sympathies of 
the small rentiers of Paris. 

The entente cordiale — that mutually friendly un- 
derstanding, in a national point of view, all on the 
part of England on one side, and of Louis Philippe 
on the other — is at its height (not in reality but in 
the farce) . Monsieur Guizot, the moderate conserva- 
tive — ^the aristocratic Monsieur Guizof who," as 
Timonsays, ** if of noble origin, would have been for 
aristocracy of the nobles, but being bom a bourgeois 
seeks to uphold the aristocracy of the counter" — 
Guizot, the protestant, the eloquent expositor of 
English constitutional history — may be said to per- 
sonify the entente cordiale. The entente eordiale is 
Guizot's, but then Guizot is Louis Philippe's. 

The minister is walking arm-in-arm in an um- 
brageous avenue with Lord Aberdeen who appears 
upon the scene in the character of dupe the first. 
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The statesmen are conversing together with the 
frankness which distinguishes both. 

''As regards that matter of the Spanish marriages/' 
observes Guizot '' to be plain spoken, receive at 
once my assurance that the cabinet of the Tuilleries 
will never advance a claim on the part of Montpensier 
to the hand of either of the Infantas so long as 
England does not support the pretensions of a 
Coburg, not that there is anything abstractedly 
objectionable in a Coburg." 

Lord Aberdeen. '' Certainly not/' 

Monsieur Guizot. "With us mt'Zor, when a 
doctor does not know what to give his patient he 
orders a tisane or a calmanty which can do neither 
good nor harm — a little distilled water flavoured 
with sugar-candy and coloured with rose leaves. 
Where there is irritation, the house of Coburg 
is not without merit in furnishing political calmants. 
It has always on hand an assortment of young 
princes on their preferment, divested of all unpliant 
asperity in their religious and political convictions, 
and who like the Irish fortune hunters insinuating 
themselves into your wealthy English families, make 
very good husbands after all. A Coburg would 
therefore be unexceptionable were it not that he 
would be regarded as the English candidate by the 
Anglo-phobists. You can imagine the interpella- 
tions of the gauche and centre-gauche. — ^You know 
what these representative assemblies are milor.". . 

Lord Abebdern feelingly. " Indeed I do," 
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GuizoT. *' You can imagine what the * Ckmstitu^ 
tional^* and the * Commerce ^^ and the ' National ' 
would write. You know what these brawling jpwft- 
licistes are. You have a Morning Chronicle at 
home, and you know ce quHl &n coute to keep the 
Times barely civil." 

Lord Aberdeen. '^ I do indeed.*' 

GuizoT. " Journalism and representative assem- 
blies have in fact got to such a pitch with you as 
nothing but English phlegm renders endurable. It 
must be embarrassing to carry government on at all 
when Journalists cease to have a market price as is 
the case with you, a fact of which we (the we pro- 
fessorial) might discover a solution in the refusal of 
your parliaments to vote the wherewithal to purchase 
them. But we do not sleep on beds of roses, and 
you milor can appreciate how we have been exposed 
already in the breach to defend that English alliance, 
which I am determined shall remain monumental 
of the nineteenth century." 

Lord Aberdeen. " I can — ^I do appreciate it — all 
England does." 

GuizoT. " Well, to be brief then you have my 
promise that so long as you do not set forth a Coburg 
we will never support Montpensier. Is that satis- 
factory ?" 

''Quite," replies his Lordship, and the scene 
changes. 

We have dupe the second — a royal dupe— the 
Queen of England walking on the arm of the royal 
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deceiver in the galleries of the Chdteau of £u» like 
Marguerite in the garden with the pupil of Mephis- 
topheles. 

King Louis Philippe elated by a sign almost 
imperceptible from Guizot, observes, to the un- 
suspecting queen, for no one asks him, but he has 
always acted on Talleyrand's maxim, that speech was 
given to man wherewith to conceal his thoughts, and 
hence being very double — not in carriage but in 
stature, and in disposition — ^he is very garrulous. 

Louis Philippe {loquitur). ^^ I am awar€ that an 
impression prevails in England that I am ahotU to 
ask the Jiand of the Spanish Infanta for Montpensier ; 
tut I pledge my word of honour to your majesty that 
I have not the most remote intention of so doing. 
In fact (looking paternal,) as a father^ I have par^ 
ticular objections to such a marriage. At all events 
I can assure your mojesty that under no circumstances 
could a union between my son and the infanta be 
entertained for a moment until the Queen of Spain 
should have been married and have had children. " 

Louis Philippe is next alone with his minister. 
He rubs his hands chuckling with exultation. 

" Ah ! Lor Aberdeen, enfonc^ le farceur I Enfonc^ 
sa majesty Britannique /'* 

Guizot replies in a tone phlegmatically austere, 
" Apparemment,*^ and exeunt omnes. 

The opening scene of act the second might give 
tidings of several of the suitors. 

The curtain might rise on Louis Philippe just as 
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he was receiving the expression of gratitude from 
the court of Naples for his warm advocacy of Prince 
Trappani's daims, and the promise of prospective 
honours to be showered by royal permission upon 
Bresson for the zeal with which he had advanced the 
NeapoUtan interests. 

'* Pray assure his Majesty/' says Louis Philippe 
to the representative of the two Sicilies/' that in 
tbe matter of Trappani's suit I take no merit to 
myself, it is no more than one should do betweai 
relations, and as for Bresson, who has our full sanc- 
tion, th^re is nothing he will do in favour of Trap- 
pani for which be will not amply be repaid by the 
approbation of his Sicilian Majesty.'* 

Next comes intelligence from Count Montemolin, 
a promising young man, — they are all promising 
young men these suitor-princes. 

This one is a young blade anxious to see life, and 
tired of Bourges and of the Don his fiother, who 
treats him to homilies in the morning, to Utanies in 
the afternoon, insists on his retiring by nine, sleep- 
ing with cotton in his ears and getting out of bed 
with the right foot foremost. 

On this youth has devolved the legitimate crown 
of Spain, Jerusalem and the Indies, which Don 
Carlos, after fingering once had let drop without 
hopes of redemption, and therefore generously abdi- 
cates in favour of his successor. 

There is no difficulty in securing hm. He is 
easily persuaded by the agents of the citizen king, 
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how times are changed — ^how absolutism is out of 
date — how wise men bend to the spirit of their cen- 
tury — how subjects, whom it is no longer safe to 
drive, must be bamboozled — ^how pleasant it would 
be to MontemoUn (as well as gratifying to his royal 
well-wisher) to find himself prince or king consort 
of Spain-^to say nothing of the satisfaction to be 
derived from healing the wounds of a distracted 
country, and all that sort of thing which figures in 
replies to addresses and in royal speeches. 

He is easily persuaded that this desirable position 
will be cheaply purchased by the renunciation of 
rights which hitherto have not even secured for him 
a second cup of chocolate when the sweet-toothed 
padre, his father's confessor, is at the paternal elbow, 
Montemolin, in fact, is ready to resign anything or 
go away with any body. 

" I believe," says Louis Philippe, " he would 
have joined the gipsies or the strolling players if we 
had any, and give up his contingent reversion in a 
sceptre for a stick of barley sugar. But now we 
have to do with a diflferent sort of youth, Don En- 
rique, whom Narvaez could not terrify, and whom 
Christina could not cajole or bully, and Lord help 
us ! we all know what that woman is when in a 
passion." 

Don Enrique enters humming Riego^s hymn. He 
is son to Don Francesco de Paula, uncle of 
the marriageable queen, a prince who would com- 
bine all the vices of all his relatives if not 
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neutralised in him by their collective ineptitude. 
Spain had her king's men and her queen's men. 
Both parties, vanquished and vanquishers, have 
passed from the scene. The union of Montemolin 
with Isabel might reconcile and unite their scattered 
wreck. But there is a third — ^the progressista — 
opposed to both. Don Enrique is their candidate. 
They have primed him with republicanism, which 
he manfully discharges point blank at the aggra- 
vated Narvaez and enraged Christina. As they 
can do nothing with him — as he meets their admo- 
nitions and threats with a snatch of the *' Tragala/' 
he is sent to be sermonised by Louis Philippe. 

"jBnngwe," says the father of his people, *^you 
have refused to acquaint Christina who were the 
authors of the revolutionary programme delivered by 
you to Isabel. I expect that you will tell me the 
whole truth* Q^een Christina is your aunt, but I 
am more than your uncle, I am the head of the 
Bourbon family, and in this double capacity you owe 
me both respect and obedience. 

" You are hurried along,'* continues the head of 
the Bourbon family, '^ upon a path that will be your 
ruin, but you may hope to obtain the hand of the 
queen if you will follow my advice. The liberals are 
detestable, and must never be encouraged but when 
sheer necessity dictates. Follow my example. No 
one regretted more than I did the events of 1830. 
I only accepted the crown to prevent greater mis- 
chief, and to preserve it in the family , of which I am 
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at present the chief. Act in the same way towards 
Spain. Throw over-hoard the mischief makers who 
smround you, and consider that you m4xy obtain the 
hand of Q^een Isabel^ if you follow my advice and 
agree to have Montpensier for your brother-in-law. 
Relinquish the idea of going to Belgium, I know 
well for what purpose. I expect you to dine with me 
to-morrow.^* 

There follows from the promising young prince, 
a stammered apology— a look half sheepish and half 
treacherous — a deferential salutation, and exit Don 
Enrique. 

Louis Philippe speaks. * ^ Now then, Guizot, we 
must hasten matters with Don Francisco de Assis, 
the other brother. This one has inherited the father's 
folly and perverseness, the other his inaptitude and 
idiotcy. We must take up with the idiot and drop 
the fool. There is a providence in all things, there 
was small chance that Enrique would have children 
to mar Montpensier's chance, but it is a dead cer- 
tainty that Francisco must die childless/' 

GuizoT. " Fortune itself must bend to the 
^ systems ' over which an immutable thought ' la 
pens6e immuable* presides." 

Louis Philippe. '* That business of Trappani's 
was dexterously managed — so was Montemolin's, so 
was Don Enrique's. People may wonder why I 
should have set up candidates to knock them down 
again — ^why I should ever have encouraged Trappani 
and Montemolin —but 3rou, Guizot, when some day 
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you write the history of my mgn {aside, I will take 
care that everything you write, will be so discredited 
by that time, that no one will read it) — ^when you 
write the history of my reign you must ask — 

" 'What was the object this sagacious monarch had 
in view ?' 

" * The crown of Spain for un enfant de France.* 

" Well the reversionary prospect of that crown 

secured, it became an object with the wise and 

exemplary prince whose eye was upon it to restore 

its tarnished lustre* It was still unrecognised by 

the Neapolitan branch of the Bourbon family, and 

unacknowledged by the northern powers. By means 

of the Trappani bait we have secured the grateful re* 

cognition of Isabel by the court of Naples, and now 

Trappani may go home with his finger in his mouth 

for dupe the third. To marry his cousin, MontemoUn 

renounces or will renounce his claim in the male 

line. That renunciation made, the northern courts 

have no pretext for withholding their recognition, 

and MontemoUn — dupe the fourth — will have the 

satisfaction of reflecting that he has aided to 

consolidate a throne which my son is destined to 

ascend. 

* ' Don Enrique — dupe the fifth — ^is lured away from 
the progressistas. We fill his head with hopes and 
his mind with raw-head and bloody-bone stories. 
We marry the queen to Don Francisco de Assis, and 
after all Uttle Montpensier bears away the belle ?" 
Here the dramatist may transport his audience 
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l)y a shift of scene to Lisbon^ into the dressing 
cabinet of the Coburg candidate, who has just ar- 
rived gmVe acciderUally with the reigning Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha his father. The suitor prince 
is looking up his wardrobe and complacently ad- 
miring his leg and foot, in the confident belief that 
he is the predestined. Perhaps he has received inti- 
mation from Louis Philippe, that his pretensions will 
be favoured, under the rose, by the French cabinet, 
but as the auditory know by this time the value of 
that staightforward monarch's promises, the scene 
had better shift again to Neuilly,where Louis Philippe 
is laughing in his sleeve at the presumptuous hopes 
of the misguided youth. 

Louis Philippe, betraying anxiety of manner. 
" But Palmerston — that Palmerston is in office." 

GuizoT. '^ And knows all about the promises to 
Aberdeen and to the queen." 

Louis Philippe. ** It is provoking. A danger* 
ous fellow — very; with an awkward knack. A 
word and a blow and the blow comes first. Aber- 
deen is the slave of public opinion. Palmerston 
tries to kick against it; but public opinion is 
stronger than Lord Palmerston. He has found it 
out. He is still suffering at home for endangering 
the entente cordiale on the Eastern question. He 
was forced to come on an expiatory pilgrimage to 
Paris, he is anxious to cultivate a friendly feeling 
with us now. If one dared venture on a dangerous 
^ame — ^it is really very tempting. Palmerston who 
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has the name of heing quarrelsome, to obUterate 
the past, must after all stand more than Aberdeen. 
* We said so !* protectionists and peeUtes — if he 
moved — would shout in chorus, * We foresaw what 
would happen when that fire-brand Palmerston was 
let into office !' And then the whole press of Eng- 
land, has so bespattered us with its praise, it can't 
well turn round now." 

GuizoT. ^' They have laid it on us both as thick 
as it would stick, they can't, as your majesty ob- 
serves, for shame's sake." 

Louis Philippe. " It is very tempting — upon 
my honour ! — ^if I dared, but if it should lead to war ? 
I am not rich you know, Guizot, with a large family 
to provide for." 

Guizot smiles puritanically in self-gratulation 
that he is incorruptible and poor, forgetful of the 
fact that his office is that of arch-tempter and 
corrupter. 

" Thei% is the dowry, sire, to be taken into ac- 
count." 

Louis Philippe. " Ah ! the dowry, to be sure ! 
It is during the recess too of both parliaments — a 
dash — a splash-^^and all will be over, before parlia- 
ment or chambers meet again 1" 

Guizot. " Your majesty no longer hesitates ?" 

Louis Philippe. " No ! Guizot, no 1 When I 
reflect what ducks and drakes Christina is making 
of her daughter's fortune, my blood runs cold. I 

VOL. II. F 
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pass the Rubicon ! but we must have the right — 
we must have a fair semblance on our side." 

GuizoT. " I cannot see how to get it. You told 
the Queen of England, and I told Aberdeen dis- 
tinctly, that so long as England did not support 
Coburg, we would not set forth Montpensier." 

Louis Philippe. " It w awkward, for unluckily 
neither Palmerston nor Bulwer — confound them ! — 
will intrigue just when we want them. The worst 
come to the worst, one might take refuge behind a 
brazen lie ?" 

GuizoT. " Stay ! The English representative 
places Coburg's name at the head of the list of 
suitors, as we do by the candidate who has best 
chance of a vacant office — that is to say by the 
most influential elector. Could we not make any- 
thing of that?'* 

Louis Philippe. " You inspire me Guizot. For 
an ingenious prevarication give me a Jesuit's cas* 
sock— or a black gown from Geneva, * We will 
swear that we hold that precedence, England has 
given the name of Coburg to be upholding a par- 
ticular candidate, and if Palmerston should argue, 
' that some name must have been first upon the 
list,' — we can answer ; — ' You should have written 
them in a round robin.' * But there were only 
three, how could we ?' Palmerston may ask. ' Oh 
milor that is not our fault,' we reply, and mean- 
while the marriage becomes a fait accompli^ to which 
we must resign ourselves." 
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GuizoT. *' But the Spaniards, sire V 

Louis Philippe. *! The Spaniards, the Spaniards ? 
— I do not wish to reckon without the Spaniards. 
They pay the taxes after all. Well ! dollars and 
pesetas and reales de plata and de vellon go a great way 
with . Spaniards. We get Montpensier in, ready for 
promotion, and then whenever convenient brew up 
what they call a pronunciamento against the hombres 
de la situadon actual — it doesn't cost more than to 
make the waters play at Versailles, and then — ^if 
properly managed — it dl ends bloodlessly by a 
transacdon.^* 

" Now then, my Lord Palmerston, have at yo\;i !" 
utters Guizot, aside, with vindictive bile ; *^ now gen- 
tlemen of the chambers who have twitted me with 
being outwitted by him, now gauche and centre gauche ^ 
who have so long reproached me with subserviency 
to England ! what will you say now ?" 

At the opening of the last scene the audience 
was smiling, with Louis Philippe, at the simpJicity 
of the Coburg candidate. Shifting to Aranjuez or 
the Escurial, and introducing Christina, the queea- 
mother, it might exhibit now conditions reversed. 
Christina, Uke Louis Philippe, is intensely fond of 
money, and so is her husband, the ex-life-guards- 
man, Munoz. This sympathy of tastes does not 
always conduce to the harmony of its possessors, 
especially when a bargain 1$ between them. Chris- 
tina is no match fox Louis PhiUppe, but two heads 
are better than one. The strong instinct of the 

F 2 
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queen-mother, preservative of her dollars, and the 
presentiments of Munoz, warn her that her in- 
terests are endangered by the citizen king. 

Louis Phihppe has evaded all distinct pledge to 
overlook the malversations of Christina with regard 
to the fortune of her daughter. He has an awful 
eye for accounts, and as in 1 84 — the royal mother 
so resolutely realised all that was portable, that she 
did not even leave silver spoons to stir her children's 
coffee, her reckoning would be awkward. 

Under these circumstances, her maternal heart 
inspires her to see the happiness of her daughter in 
a union with the prince of Saxe Coburg, who, to 
obtain her hand, would add up two and one, if re- 
quired, as five, in utter defiance of Cocker. 

A courier is despatched to Lisbon. At the 
eleventh hour the young prince seems unexpectedly 
about to win in a hand canter, and Montpensier with 
his jockey on the point of being distanced. 

Mr. Bulwer — admiring how the roast larks erf 
diplomacy drop ready browned into his quiescent 
mouth — ^is gratified by the assurance that the can- 
didate is chosen by Christina out of compliment to 
the cabinet of St. James's, which it supposes the 
cabinet of St. James's would have selected if it had 
allowed itself a choice. 

The plot thickens. Bresson, having secured the 
camerista and confessor, the ministers Mon, Pidal, 
and Isturiz, expects no treachery. But he is vigilantly 
at his post, and soon acquainted with the defection 
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of the queen-mother. His instructions, containing 
provision for the worst, allow him some latitude in 
monied concessions, and carte blanche in everything 
besides. He hastens to Christina, and ends by re- 
moving her maternal scruples by consenting, in his 
master's name, to promise, in overlooking her ac- 
counts, that indulgence to which her ignorance of the 
value of money and her unsophisticated innocence 
entitle her. But it is only with difficulty that he 
succeeds. Her majesty has grown exacting, she 
wants something for the family of Munoz. Here 
the impetuous Bresson meets her wishes. He is 
authorized, if he thinks fit, to promise to erect the 
island of St. Louis on the Seine, in the centre of 
the good city of Paris, into an independent sove- 
reignty in favour of the young scions of the house? 
of Bourbon — :Rianzares. He suggests, therefore 
without hesitation, the throne of Mexico for one, 
and of Yucatan or of California for another. 

"Nothing can be easier — backed by the cabinet 
of the Tuilleries, and by a few leaders in the Heraldo 
recopied into the Morning Post Why it was al- 
most in contemplation to have bestowed the crown 
of Mexico upon Don Sebastian. At least that 
eventuality was contemplated' by Don Sebastian 
himself, who sent Colonel Merry to make the 
proposition to Lord Palraerston, through the mem- 
ber for Evesham.''* 

* The answer of TiOrd Palinerston to this modest proposal 
has not transpired. It may have been to the effect, that — 
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Won by the solid concession of immunity, and 
flattered by the dazzling hope Bresson inspires, the 
queen yields to his solicitations. 

The mother has sold her daughter, as Bresson 
observes aside, Lafille est vendue comment la livrer ? 
How overcome her repugnance, how get over her 
disinclination and disgust? By a coup de main^ 
immediately attempted, it is mutually agreed, and 
with this view Christina invites Queen Isabel and 
her sister to supper in a private chambre, where 
Bresson is to work out the denouement. 

In the next scene we have the merry partie quarr^e 
— the boisterous gaiety of the ambassador, the gra- 
dual bias of the conversation towards the projected 
marriages, and the shouts of laughter which burst 
from the young queen at the bare suggestion of 
Don Francisco de Assis as a partner through life, 
*'Paquo!* paquo! — ^the butt paquo — ^for a hus- 
band I !** 

But— from gay— Bresson grows grave and earnest, 
eloquent and urgent. He rapturously dilates on 
the advantages of the double marriage, and paints 
in sombre colours the dangers it will avert. He 
becomes impressive — startling. 

" Lord P — presents his compliments to Mr. Peter Borthwick, 
and requests him to desire Colonel Merry to acquaint H. H. 
Don Sebastian^ that Lord P — has no power of disposing of 
the crown of Mexico^ nor consequently of conferring it on 
whoever thinks tit to ask for it.** 

* Paquo, short of Francisp. 
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The young queen, vowing " that she never will 
consent/' pouts, screams, and cries ; the old queen 
coaxes, swears, and prays ; whilst Bresson, when a 
lull takes place, rants forth such denunciations of 
conspiracies and plots, that the girl-queen thinks at 
last that the knife is at her throat, so that clinging 
to the tail of Bresson's embroidered coat, in a 
paroxysm of terror, she implores that he will save 
her, and sobs out an hysterical consent to any- 
thing. 

Bresson is not a man to allow the iron to cool. 
He cannot fetch forthwith the bridegroom and the 
parson, but hies straight to the confederate mi- 
nisters. 

Mon is in his first sleep, and Pidal has been four 
hours snoring ? 

** Gtet up, get up, Senores ! our point is carried, 
the marriage is agreed upon. Come, get up, we 
must sign and seal." 

And the ministers both reply by a Spanish " ma- 
hana,'^ (to-morrow). 

*' No, at once ! not to-morrow. You Spaniards 
never do more than utter an ojalal (would to 
God ! ) to deserve an opportunity, and when it 
comes you meet it by a manana ! Come, come, we 
must not lose a minute." 

As the ministers hurry with him to the palace, 
they perceive a light from the windows of the 
British embassy. Mr, Bulwer is not asleep, but in 
the most graceful of negliges, polishing the despatch 
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which is to acquaint the Secretary for Foreign Affiiirs 
of the very satisfactory turn affairs have taken. 

Bresson, as he passes, points up to Mr. Bulwer 
as dupe the sixth. 

In the next scene, Lord Normanby, the most 
conciliatory and amiable of diplomatists, is seeking 
explanations of Monsieur Guizot, the most dog- 
matical of statesmen. 

It is with apology and deprecation that his Lord- 
ship adventures on the subject. 

"It is only the universal prevalence of the re- 
port which, after the positive assurance your Excel- 
lency gave me to the contrary, induces me to seek 
from your lips a contradiction of rumours, so un- 
founded, I am sure." 

"Milor," replies Guizot, gravely, "What as- 
surance ? I do not understand you." 

"Your promise that the marriages should not 
take place together — the promise you made before 
I went to Vichy, when I remonstrated on the sub- 
ject." 

" MUor, you really have the advantage over me," 
answers the minister. 

" What ! not recollect your pledge that the mar- 
riages should not take place together, and your re- 
mark that you were happy to be able to give me 
that assurance ? these were the words your Excel- 
lency used — not recollect that the next day you 
reiterated that pledge, when I read over to you my 
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despatch to avoid all possible misunderstandiDg — a 
despatch of which I hold in my hand the copy ?" 

" Well, milor," replies Guizot, loftily, ** my me- 
mory is not good, it may possibly betray me. I 
will keep my word. You allege that I said that 
the marriages should not be solemnized together — 
it shall be so — one couple shall be married in the 
morning, the other in the afternoon." 

At this solemn trifling. Lord Normanby, the Umits 
of whose gentlemanUke endurance had been over- 
stepped, rises, declaring aloud, 

'' That it is impossible to deal with men whose 
gravest words are an equivocation 1" 

And Monsieur Guizot conducts the indignant 
ambassador to the door with imperturbable assu- 
rance. 

Louis Philippe is next at Neuilly, with him 
Guizot and the Queen of the French. In his hands 
he holds an autograph letter from the Queen of 
England. 

Louis Philippe, loquitur. ''Here is a storm in 
a puddle ; Guizot, read this. Upon my word it is 
unpleasant, how they all bark at me, Whigs and 
Tories — ^Aberdeen and Palmerston — ^but really to 
give way. ..." 

Guizot. '' Would be to forfeit the dowry." 

Louis Philippe. ''Ready money down, and the 
crown of Spain in reversion. No, it is too late to 
retract now. — I am not a rich man, Guizot — ^I must 
look after the interests of my family — it is little 
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enough I have scraped together — little enough the 
glorious three days added to my little savings. The 
palaces and domains of Versailles, Marly, Meudon, 
St. Cloudj St. Germain, Fontainehleau, Compi^gne, 
Pau, Sevres, Ghobelins, Beauvais, Louvre, Tuilleries, 
Elys^es-Bourbon — the forests of Boulogne, Valen- 
ciennes, Sennart — which do not bring in four mil- 
lions of francs revenue, the Orleans apanage and 
such little trifles — out of which, consider the calls 
upon me, consider my expenses. I have a hundred 
and ninety-six carriages, eight hundred Uvery ser- 
vants in Paris and the environs, three hundred and 
forty-five stablemen, and six hundred and forty-five 
horses housed or fed at my expense, to say nothing 
of a wife and children. No, I am not in a pecuniary 
position sufficiently independent to neglect my in- 
terests, like you, Guizot^ I am too poor to be 
honest." 

The Queen op the French. " But that letter, 
Philip V 

Louis Phillippe. "That letter Victoria has been 
set up to write. It is couched in terms to which I 
really cannot reply. I leave it you, Amelia, to 
answer, and appease her childish anger." 

Queen of the French. '* And what shall I 
say ?" 

Louis Phillippe. " Anything. It is quite legiti- 
mate in England for princes, ministers, or lawyers, to 
say anything that comes uppermost to wdmen, 
whether queens or clients. (Jest darts les usages, ask 
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Guizot, who knows more of England than he ever 
will of Paradise." 

QuEBN OP THE Fhench fwitA a glance of regret 
at the protestant Ghiizoty who looks rigidly inconverti- 
blej. " Heaven forefend. But the letter ? God grant 
that all this may not turn to war. That dowry had 
better be relinquished than so questionably or danger-* 
ously obtained." 

Louis Phillippb. *'Pooh! poohl Amelia. If 
we had listened to foolish scruples, when Madame 
de Feucheres ne^ Dawes D*Oxford Street came to 
propose to us snacks in the Prince de Conde's fortune, 
we might have refused the co-operation of an ea?- 
dame du pave\ and when the property came to 
d'Aumale, we might have rejected an inheritance on 
which the suspicion of connivance with murder 
rested. But we did'nt. D'Aumale enjoys it ; why 
should we be squeamish now ? Nothing infects that 
true non-conductor of contamination — gold." 

Queen of the French, fclasping her hands). 
*^ But that Palmerston. He is so mauvaise tite I Oh 
let me offer up my prayers to avert the evil." 

Louis Philippe. " That Palmerston is just now 
only dupe the seventh ; go, AmeUa, write the letter 
first, and then to your oratory if you please. We 
have secured a very important adjunct to your 
prayers, the good will of the great powers." 

GuizoT. *' We have France with us." 

The Queen (retiringj. " 1 trust it may be so." 

Louis Philippe. " Now Guizot, we must hasten 
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matters in Spain, keep Austria and Russia in good 
humour, and forthwith despatch Montpensier. 
D'Aumale must escort him to Madrid^ he is the 
Napoleon of the family.'* 

GuizoT CdrilyJ. " He has an excellent staff." 

Louis Philippe. " And listen Guizot — a thought 
strikes me — ^though your enemies do say that you 
know nothing but the history of England, you 
remember I dare say that anecdote of Alcibiadesi 
who cut off his dog's tail to give to the Athenians 
something to talk about ? Well to divert attention, 
we must select a couple oi feuilletonists^ and a buffoon 
to accompany the prince. I wish you would send 
at once to Monsieur Alexandre Dumas.'' 

GuizoT. ** I thought that he was once wanting 
in respect to your Majesty." 

Louis Philippe. " He said in 1830, that he 
would be a deputy in spite of me, since I would not 
help to make him one — that is all. He would be 
glad to be sous-marmiton just now. And Guizot we 
must shower money and ribbons on these Dons. 
We must not spoil matters for the sake of a few 
five franc pieces, though remembering never to spare 
crosses where dollars can be saved. Look to it 
pray, that Bresson be well supplied with the means 
of conviction (^glancing at a despatchj. Let me 
see. A Duke and two Marquises sent to receive 
my sons at the frontier. I hope they are rich, and 
that the legion of honour will do for them instead of 
dollars. What do I see? Castafios of all people 
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a recipieat of our favours ! The only Spaniard who 
ever defeated a French army, and who derives his 
title from Baylen where he defeated Dupont — ^Dupont 
you know, who was afterwards minister of war at 
the time you were at Ghent, or was it the year be- 
fore ?" 

GuizoT {looking annoyed). **What does it sig- 
nify ?" 

Louis Philippe. " Well Guizot when you write 
the history of my reign {aside, I mean to leave the 
job to that arch-sycophant Capefigue,) you must not 
fail to notice, how economical and patriotic the 
thought which presided over the arrangement of 
these marriages." 

Guizot. " I understand its economy, Sire. We 
have expended nothing on them that France valued. 
In Spain we are making partisans by the distribu- 
tion of favours, which in France abuse has reduced 
to a discount. To the cabinet of St. James we have 
sacrificed the entente cordiaUy which was little 
esteemed in this country. The great powers we 
have propitiated by the abandonment of Cracow, 
and by connivance with the Jesuitical and Austrian 
party in Switzerland. The extreme gauche, in fact, 
may say that we have have been economical in every- 
thing but French honour." 

Louis Philippe. '* We must answer them that 
the honour of France is inexhaustible." 

Guizot. *' Your majesty said ^, patriotic thought. 
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I think, our enemies will not fiBdl to call Montpen- 
sier's elevation dynastic.'* 

Louis Philippe. ''I said a patriotic thought 
(rubbing his handsmthsatisfaction) , Castafios, the con- 
queror of Dupont, is a living humiliation to France. 
The legion of honour, already profoundly discredited, 
will in time become a mark of ridicule. — Well I, the 
citizen king — the father of my people — Francais 
avant tout, brand with its grand cordon that Duke of 
Baylen, and thus avenge the beloved France for 
which I fleshed so gallantly my maiden sword at 
Jemappes and Valmy, ha ! ha ! ha ! ha T' 

In the next scene the plans of the venerable 
monarch and of his ingenious minister have been 
crowned with success. But there are some little 
drawbacks, England is indignant, France indifferent ; 
but France may waken into enthusiasm, and England 
subside into quiescence yet* Meanwhile Montpen- 
sier is married, the dollars and the bride are brought 
home. Isabel is acknowledged by Naples. The 
Duke of Baylen has thrust his stupid old neck 
unsuspectingly into the red halter, and Monsieur 
Alexandre Dumas is justifying Louis Philippe's 
choice by furnishing a gratuitous spectacle to the 
Parisian population. 

" But Palmerston," observes his Majesty, " is still 
vindictive. He blusters and protests. A protest, 
it is true, is worth just as much as a protocol or 
a bull of excommunication, or a Spanish bulletin. 
A protests against the occupation of Cracow, or the 
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treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, or the conquests of Algeria, 
and B. declares the protest non-avenue^ or unacknow- 
ledged, and there the -matter ends. The secretary 
for foreign affairs may protest to his heart's content, 
hut I should not like him to hrew up a war, especially 
since we have realised the dowry. One has no wish 
to fight with one's little all at stake. Between our- 
selves I should never have fought at Jemappes and 
Valmy as I did, if I had had anything to lose ; but 
really I do not trust that Palmerston." 

" Then," replies Guizot, with the arrogance of a 
pedagogue, who thinks the world beneath his ferule 
'* then we must turn him out and have in Lord 

C . I will write to Lor Russell and complain 

of him." 

'^ A bold and unusual step !" exclaims the mon- 
arch. '' I think I discern a dash of the ' Lieven,' in 
that combination, but if you will try it you must." 

" And now Sire," Guizot asks him, " what of 
Bresson ?" 

'* Bresson craves his recall. It is natural enough 
that he should not like to remain amongst the 
Spaniards now the deed is done. It can be neither 
safe nor pleasant." 

" But Sire," answers Guizot, "it is not only 
his recall that Bresson requires, he presses for the 
appointment to London, or St. Petersburg, pro- 
mised him as the guerdon of success." 

'^ Impossible ! who is Bresson that we should send 
him to St. Petersburg or London ?" 
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Bresson contends that his services and zeal con- 
fer on him a rank ^hich entitle him to that situ- 
ation. 

" I wonder how they will appreciate his zeal and 
services beyond the channel?" replies Louis Philippe. 
" Upon my word Monsieur Bresson is too exacting. 
His merits may have earned for him or for his 
infant a dukedom and grandee-ship in a country 
where titles are the scorn of all men. Where we 
have a Prince of Peace who occasioned long and 
disastrous wars, and a Duke of Victory celebrated for 
defeats. Where titles — which in France only men 
of station repudiate, which dignitaries accept under 
the rose, and which men of Alexandre Dumas stamp 
actually assume and boast of — are almost a mark of 
infamy. Monsieur Bresson may have been an ad- 
mirable agent at a court where blustering and vio* 
lence best overawes the camarillia, in which the 
Maritornes, the Courtezan, and the Abigail predomi- 
nate ; but for England we must either have a Grand 
Seigneur like Talleyrand or De Broghe, or an accom- 
plished courtier like St. Aulaire or at least Sebas- 
tiane. His ambition to be accredited to St. Peters- 
burg is no less inadmissible." 

'*I fear we shall find him troublesome," says 
Guizot. 

** If importunate," replies the king, " he must be 
made to understand that his very zeal has damaged 
his character with cabinets we must now conciliate, 
and that he must go to Naples — or se promener.** 
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^' To Naples 1 to face the family of that Trappani 
whom he deceived ?" 

*• Why not ?" 

" He urges your royal promise/' 

" If we had attended to promises, Guizot — ^to my 
pledge to Victoria, and yours to Aberdeen and Nor- 
manby^ where would have been these marriages? 
No, if that poor Bresson allowed himself to be 
persuaded that he was about to be made grand 
moutardier du pape (chief comptroller of the papal 
mustard pot), we must undeceive him. Bresson 
will be one more^ that is all,'' and here Louis 
Philippe, with a quiet inward laugh — a self-com- 
placent cachination — reckons up, upon his fingers, 
those he has deceived. 

" Yes, " adds Guizot, with doctrinal conceit, 
^'against the political sagacity of the statesman — 
against the systeme — reputations of iron and of clay 
have alike been shattered. We have Milor Aber- 
deen, and Her Majesty of England, and Trappani, 
^d Coburg, and Montemolin, and Mr. Bulwer, 
and Lord Normanby, and Lord Palmerston, and 
now, lastly, Bresson." 

^^Ha! ha! ha!, ha!" laughs the father of his 
people, ** do you ever read tales or novels, Guizot ?" 

'' No, sire," replies Guizot, with dignity, ** I do 
not read tales. I make history, and I write it." 

*' I crave your pardon," proceeds the king, " but 
you never heard then of the dog who made himself 

VOL. II. Q 
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80 hated that his sole hope was in fidelity, his only 
refuge beneath his master's chair ?" 

" Never, but I see the moral of your Majesty's 
allusion/' replies Guizot, thinking of Bresson, whilst 
the citizen-king points with his thumb unseen at 
the minister, and smiling with the malignity of the 
arch-fiend, thinks only of Guizot — ^now body and 
soul his own — remembering the time when this 
man had still party, credit, and political reputation, 
and muttering exultingly sotto voce as the curtsun 
falls, 

" Who is the Dupe ?" 

In the next act the farce merges rapidly into 
tragedy, the grotesque into the terrible, but it has 
still some comic passages. 

Louis Philippe fisks anxiously ^ " Well, have we 
yet unseated Palmerston? What says Lord John 
Russell ?" 

Guizot. '* Lord Russell writes indignantly and 
coldly. He communicated to Lord Palmerston my 
letter of complaint, and begged him to answer it." # 

Louis Philippe, bounding on his chair. ** Quel 
manque d'egards in Lord John." , 

Guizot. '* And Don Enrique." 

Louis Philippe, impatiently. *'Don Enrique 
wants to get up a prohunciamento in Spain, but my 
police is vigilant — " 

Guizot. *' Don Enrique has at length grown 
tractable. Pressed by the Progressistas to act, he 
says that his Bourbon blood has at length spoken 
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out, and he hastens to Madrid to denounce his se- 
ducers." 

Louis Philippe. " Dear me ! we should have 
had more patience with that youth. There was 
good stuff in him to work upon after all, the heart 
of Ferdinand the Seventh and the bead of Charles 
Dix." 

GuizoT, with embarrassment. ''Montemolin — " 

Louis Philippe. ** Peste soit de Montemolin. A 
plague on Montemolin, with his Bourbon obstinacy 
where he should yield, and weakness where he 
should be firm. Montemolin has refused to re- 
nounce his claims until actually accepted, and we 
have hence failed in obtaining the recognition of the 
northern courts, but — ^worthy son of a father who 
threw for the crown of Spain, when he had only 
four thousand partisans, without a single village, 
and fled over the Pyrenees from four faithful pro- 
vinces with fourteen thousand soldiers — he will 
change his note yet, and till he does we will keep 
his cage door close barred." 

GuizoT. " It must be the next time your Majesty 
catches him then, for by telegraph I just learn that 
the bird is flown, and Cabrera too." 

Louis Philippe, pale with vexation. " Flown ! 
And my police! what is the use of my police? 
Really 1 should have known better than to trust 
them. Didn't they allow poor Pasquier — the prefect 
Pasquier himself to be shut up during Mallet's 
conspiracy at La Force ? Didn't they allow Lava- 

G 2 
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lette to escape from the Conciergerie ? Didn't the 
Duchess of Berri traverse France in spite of them ? 
Didn't they let Cavagniac and his nineteen accom- 
plices in the complot d'avril get off scot free? 
Didn't Don Carlos travel through France from Lon- 
don to Spain ? Didn't Prince Louis Napoleon — 
whom I kept five months at sea when I first caught 
him, till I had rooted every calumny convenient 
without fear of contradiction — ^^idn't Louis Napoleon 
elude their vigilance? Why, therefore, should I 
have been foolish enough to imagine that they 
would suffice to keep Montemolin or Cabrera in safe 
durance? And then, Guizot, how is it, since Eng- 
land is so savage with us, that we do not get on 
better with our own opposition ?" 

Guizot, with an air of disappointment and chagrin. 
" I begin, sire, to svispect that France did not hate 
us because we were on such good terms with Eng- 
land, but England because it was on such good 
terms with us." 

In the next scene Louis Philippe, alarmed at the 
turn matters are taking, has sent for Lord 

" That man," he had observed, ** becomes daily 
more noted as an avocat d6 mauvaise cause ^ why 
should he not plead mine ?" 

An express had been dispatched to Cannes without 
delay. The bidden guest, Lord Br**gh*m, (whose 
name, out of respect to the feelings of that nobleman, 
cannot be given to the world), is arrived. 

" Really^ my dear Lord B ," says Ix>uis 
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Philippe, " I cannot understand why Montpens^ier's 
marriage has turned them so ferociously against me. 
My government has faithfully kept its engagements, 
and I did not expect to meet with such opposition 
after all 1 have done to shew myself compliant to 
you. 

" The faet is, my dear Lord B ," (looking 

candid) ," i/^ you have always been too discreet, I 
have been, all my life, too honest, and in politics, 
that will not always do. But after all, this is a 
mere family quarrel, of which all traces will soon be 
obliterated." 

Lord B expresses his regret at the untoward 

misunderstanding, and the more so that it has been 
taken advantage of by the absolute powers to ap- 
propriate the free city and territory of Cracow. 

" As regards Poland," interrupts Louis Philippe, 
" it is an old story, to which it is idle to revert. 
Do you see that pigeon-hole devoted to waste peti* 
tions ? Well, it is there that I cram everything re- 
lating to Polish affairs. I grant that this Cracow 

business is embarrassing and annoying, but why did 
they give so much publicity to the annexation ? They 
promised me to do it quietly, and if they had^ the 
incorporation would have become a fait accompli, 
without the notice or knowledge of Europe." 

In the last scene we behold the fruits of this 
mystification to some, at least, of its victims. We 
have the young queen, Isabel, wedded to a partner, 
not many degrees removed from gibbering idiotcy. 
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and driven on the threshold of life, and of her reign » 
into the arms of an unworthy paramour, who hasely 
barters her affections with the destroyer of her 
happiness. We have the last treaty-hallowed relic 
of old Poland, appropriated by the despoiling 
powers who have already partitioned between them 
the twenty millions of the Polish people, and who 
in return for consenting to the Montpensier mar- 
riage have been connived at in their quiet act of 
spoliation. We have a commission to try the dis- 
affected — ^a subtle and silent triple inquisition — and 
recently the spectacle at Cracow of a retributive 
bullet fired from a bush through the political 
inquisitor's brain. 

'' We have Switzerland in arms, where brother is 
arrayed against brother, and lastly — a melancholy 
sight — the unscrupulous but faithful tool, o*er vault- 
ing ambition has flung away — ^poor Bresson who 
had served his king so well, through violence and 
falsehood — denied the reward for which he laboured, 
and sent instead to face, at Naples, the family he 
had deceived — ^poor Bresson who lies with his throat 
cut from ear to ear ! 

But what matter to Louis Philippe ? By equi- 
vocation and falsehood, Guizot has outwitted Pal- 
merston ; Guizot has lost the sanction of public 
opinion in England, without gaining the support of 
public opinion at home, because France argues, 

" Either this vaunted entente cordiale was a hum- 
bug, or it had the national value you assumed, and 
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if 80, why did you sacrifice it to a dynastic in- 
trigue ?" 

Guizoty to whom, even his enemies, once con- 
ceded the classic outline of one of Plutarch's 
wrong-headed heroes — ^politically convicted as the 
agent of a^hack stair influence — as the shuffler and 
prevaricator — now stands hefore the world in the 
character of a worthy of the lower Empire, when 
the consul had degenerated into the eunuch, and the 
senate into the seraglio. 

" I ruined Lafayette/' chuckles Louis Philippe ; 
'' by an embrace in public, and by making it believed 
that he had called me the best of republics — I 
ruined Lafitte by the destruction of his commercial 
credit^ through a breach of confidence, and as I 
ruined Berenger and Odillon-Barot, by my friend- 
ship — I ruined Thiers, by making him the cat's-paw 
to fortify Paris, and now I have insured the fidelity 
of Monsieur Guizot, by putting him into the posi- 
tion of Marryatt's Snarleyow. Guizot has deceived 
everybody, and 1 have deceived Guizot. Montpen- 
sier is married. Ah Milor Palmerston 1 Ah Mon- 
sieur Guizot, who is the dupe, ? who made the 
marriages?" 

Echo repeats — **Who is the dupe?" and then 
suggests the true answer to that question by the 
next, " Who made the marriages ?" 

Console yourselves, my lords Palmerston and 
Normandy, console yourself Mr. Bulwer for your 
defeat. Your loss is perhaps a gain. 
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To plant the Orleans' influence beyond the Pyre- 
nees, the old king has weakened the most solid sup- 
port of his thcone. And what is influence in 
Spain? Interrogate history. If ostensible, the 
most hollow, if real, the most negative, of advan- 
tages, and never at once ostensible and real. Who- 
ever conciliates or overawes the court of Spain, 
whoever seizes on or controuls its government, is 
hated in exact proportion to his success. If even 
you place, as Napoleon did, the head of a vassal 
king under its captive crown, if even you occupy 
its strongholds with half a million of bayonets, 
your tenure is not worth a year's purchase — ^the 
very stones rise up against you, and you reap only 
a harvest of abhorrence. 

It is on supposed antagonism or rivality with your 
ostensible influence, that real influence thrusts itself. 
When you supported the honest but irresolute and 
incapable Espartero, my Lord Palmerston, British 
credit went down and French counsels were ascend- 
ant, when France supported Narvaez and^Christina, 
French credit went down, and Mr. Bulwer rose in 
the national estimation. 

Beaten out of the field now, you will become 
assuredly popular, the French cabinet inevitably de- 
tested. 

Solid influence in Spain, for a foreign power, is 
in fact always in the exact ratio of non-inter- 
ference. 
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Hence perhaps after all, the Query, " Who made 
the marriages ?" is met by the answer.— Louis 
Philippe.* 

* The above sketch is too close a paraphrase of history — 
the views and speeches of the actors are too closely followed 
(all those printed in Italics being literal^ the others a substantial 
condensation) to allow t)ie writer any claim in its copyright^ it 
is therefore quite at the service of the managers of minor 
theatres^ who, considering the exceeding liberality of the Lord 
Chamberlain's office as regards all political allusion^ need be 
under no fear of restriction in that quarter. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE SWISS QUESTION. 



The Swiss question, lucidly analysed by Mr. 
Grote in his "Letters on the Politics of Switzerland," 
is of 80 complicated a nature as easily to lend to 
every species of misrepresentation. 

By those who misconceive or who seek to mystify 
the subject, the cause of the Federal majority has 
been plausibly represented as that of intolerant and 
persecutive Jacobinism — the Jacobinism which, 
with centralisation as its instrument, levels by terror 
and spoliation, in the name of liberty and equality, 
every obstacle to the despotism of demagogues. 

The cause of the Sonderbund they allege to be 
that of rational freedom, of cantonal independence^ 
of local franchises and religious liberty. 

"The Sonderbund," they say, "was a league 
purely defensive in its object, justified, and even 
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rendered necessary by the invasion of Lucerne in 
December, 1844, and March, 1845, by insurgent 
bands which their own governments could not re- 
strain, and which the invaded canton had been 
obliged to repel by force of arms. 

That their cause is that of order they prove by 
shewing that protestant and anti-catholic conserva- 
tives have taken part with, approved of, or at least 
refused to take part against them, as when between 
1840 and 1845, ascendant at Zurich, as in Geneva, 
Basle-ville, and de Vaud, before their last revolu- 
tions, as in the canton of Neufch&tel at present, 
and generally wherever their opinion is expressed 
throughout Switzerland. 

They shew that no question of popular represent- 
ation is involved, because universal suffrage actually 
prevails in most of the cantons of the Sonderbund, 
and hence argue that the maintenance of the Jesuits, 
whether right or wrong, being the will of the ma- 
jority within these wholly catholic states, concerns 
no one but themselves, and that in the arbitrary 
expulsion of this order by a protestant majority they 
are justified in seeing a systematic aggression on 
their religious faith. 

They have thus been successful in assuming to be 
inoffensive, conservative, and religious, and in re- 
presenting their opponents as aggressive, persecutive, 
and destructive. 

Hence the Sonderbund, or league of the seven 
catholic cantons, enlisted throughout Europe the 
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sympathies of aristocratic and plebeian conservatism 
— of the Irish Catholic, of the English Churchman, 
and of the French Calvinist and Ultramontane. 

They saw in its cause the cause of social order, of 
their own faith, or^ of religious Uberty in general, 
against the encroachments of anarchy and in- 
fidelity. 

It had secured, besides these sympathies, the ad- 
vocacy of two of the most powerful papers in ex- 
istence, the THmes and the Journal des Debats. 

But in fact all the moral support which the Son- 
derbund received from pubUc opinion arose from 
the confusion of words and complication of motives 
which led the independent Journal into error, and 
by which the French official organ deceived the 
public. 

It is worthy of remark, that all Englishmen 
enabled to judge upon the spot of the merits of 
the case have taken part with the Federal majority 
against the Sonderbund. Mr. Peel, son of the 
Conservative minister, reported to his government 
in that sense. If the youth and inexperience of 
the diplomatist be objected, an unanswerable corro- 
boration may be adduced in the acquiescence of 
Lord Minto in his views — ^a nobleman who from his 
antecedents and position, is hardly amenable to the 
suspicion of countenancing extreme opinions. Mr. 
Grote, though of liberal tenets, cannot, considering 
the station he fills in his own country, be regarded, 
even by political opponents, as an anarchist ; and 
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lastly, the correspondent of the Times, sent out 
with the bias of his paper in favour of the Sonder- 
bund, on arriving in Switzerland forwards letters 
wholly in favour of the Diet. 

Divested of complexity, the question is one of 
conservatism against radicalism — but of Swiss radi- 
calism and conservatism^ which bear no more resem- 
blance to that state of political feeling in France 
or in Great Britain, than toryism and whiggery in 
the United States to whiggery and toryism in the 
United Kingdom. 

The Swiss conservative is eminently a destructive. 

A Jacobite demagogically endeavouring to sub- 
vert the constitution and restore the Stuarts — the 
Abb^ de Genoude calling, in the Gazette de France^ 
for freedom of instruction and universal suffrage, to 
bring back absolutism and the old regime-^ov a 
proprietor of rotten boroughs fostering physical - 
force-chartism and advocating repeal, with the view 
of getting his boroughs re - enfranchised in the 
general confusion, would be as well entitled to the 
appellation of conservative as the minority called by 
that name in Switzerland. 

Prior to 1 798, the Swiss cantons, federally united, 
were chiefly oligarchies. Nominally republican, 
their government was in general little more popular 
than the representation of Old Sarum. 

In the town-cantons the city lorded it over the 
country, in the rural cantons one district over 
another, one parish over other parishes. But the 
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city, the district, or the parish, were always legally 
or virtually controlled by a narrow oligarchy, or by 
ecclesiastical supremacy, and the suffrage was only 
locally extended where the bigotry of the inhabitants 
]eft their votes entirely at the disposal of the priest. 

The stimulus given to reform by the French 
revolution overturned this state of things, which, 
during the European re-action of 1814, and under 
the auspices of the allies, was substantially restored. 

Wherever an ignorant and bigotted population 
eiisted, the church resumed its rights, and the 
franchises at its mercy were re-established. Where 
the population was protestant, tolerant or enlight- 
ened power was restricted to an oligarchy chiefly 
mercantile. 

It was a restoration on a small scale, oligarchic 
and priestly instead of monarchical, and it met with 
the same fate as the restoration of the Stuarts and 
of the Bourbons. 

A series of revolutions impending and, in one 
instance, accomplished at Ticino, when that of 1 830 
changed the face of France, rapidly followed in the 
protestant cantons of Berne, Zurich, SchaflThausen, 
Glarus, Thurgau, in the mixed cantons of Argau 
and St. Gallen, and in the catholic cantons of 
Soleure, Friburg, and Lucerne. 

There remained only unchanged such catholic 
cantons as Schwytz, Uri, Unterwalden, possessing al- 
ready extended representation, however amenable 
to priestly influence, and such protestant govern- 
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ments as Geneva and Basle, which had been carried 
on with comparative^ moderation, and had averted 
revolution by tact and ostensible concession. 

Reaction took place to some extent. In 1839, 
the liberal government of Zurich was overturned, 
in 1841 that of Lucerne, and theValais (which had at 
length been liberalised in 1840) followed their ex- 
ample in 1844. Unsuccessful insurrections took 
place amongst portions of the catholic populatioa 
of Berne, Argau, and Soleure, in 1835 and 1841. 
But amongst all these movements no thought was 
ever entertained by the masses, no intent avowed 
by their instigators, of any return to the old regime, 
which would have been held as preposterous as the 
restoration of feudal rights in France, or the re- 
imposition of representative restriction and catholic 
disabilities in Great Britain. 

The oligarchy of protestant and catholic cantons — 
conservative prior to 1 830, as long as monopolizing 
power — became destructive when ti new state of 
things was nationally accepted. Without daring to 
avow their object they formed an opposition, in- 
trigued, and agitated, to produce the reaction 
which has been noticed. They made common 
cause with the hierarchy of those cantons whose 
ignorance and democratic forms gave full scope to 
its politico-religious influence, and they were abet- 
ted by the conservative oligarchy of Geneva, Basle- 
ville, Neufchatel, and the canton de Vaud, who still 
substantially preserved their privileges. 
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To regain, to extend, or to retain the exclusive 
power was the common object, which united in a 
bond of sympathy the Calvinism of Geneva with the 
Jesuitism of the Sonderbund. 

To effect it, the religious passions of Roman Ca- 
tholics and Protestants have been appealed to, civil 
war has been instigated and provoked — persecution 
set on foot, and all considerations of patriotism 
trampled under foot, by systematically weakening 
Swiss nationality, and by the invocation of foreign 
intervention.* 

♦ After the capture of Lucerne a letter was found, which ap- 
peared in the Times, November 17th, addressed to the Austrian 
ambassador. Baron Kaiserfeldt* asking the armed interference 
of Austria, and signed by Siegwart Miiller, the president, and 
B. Meyer, the secretary of the Lucerne government. 

A similar request dated 2nd November, 1837, was discovered 
amongst the papers of Bouvier, president of the Council of 
the Valais. 

It has been reproached the Diet that its policy was influenced 
by the foreign refugees who had made a rendezvous of its ter- 
ritory, but it has not been stated that Siegwart MiiUer, the soul 
of the Sonderbund and president of the council of Lucerne was 
himself a foreigner — a native of Baden, whose real name is 
Siegwart — originally a pseudo-liberal and communist — who 
taking refuge in Lucerne under the patronage of Pfyflfer, for« 
warded his fortunes by a marriage, and then ungratefully leagued 
with the Jesuits and intrigued to ex pulse his benefactor. 

Bernard Meyer the Secretary, is the agent sent by Lucerne, 
when presiding Canton, into the Valais during its revolution, 
accredited to one government as Federal envoy but with cre- 
dentials in his pocket to another if the revolution succeeded ; 
and who afterwards boasted in the Diet of the duplicity and 
cruelties he had abetted. 
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To overturn the liberal government of Zurich in 
1839, the protestant feeling of the inhabitants wa» 
called into play. Ministers addressed their congre- 
gations from the pulpit, and on the occasion of the 
appointment of the obnoxious Dr. Strauss to the 
professorial chair, Doctor Hirzel, a clergyman, at 
the head of an armed fanatic mob, upset the govern- 
ment and massacred one of its members whom they 
caught. 

In 1841, the liberal government of Lucerne was 
overturned ^by a Roman Catholic ultramontane 
movement, and the same year the catholic popu- 
lation of Argau rose in armed revolt, at the undis- 
guised instigation of the clerical party dominant in 
the principal cantons which now form the Sonder- 
bund. By the assistance of the Bernese, the govern- 
ment of Argau put down the insurrection, which 
had not only the sympathies of Lucerne but of the 
protestant cantonal government of Zurich, which 
found fault with the interference of Berne. 

The government of Argau, suppressed and confis- 
cated eight convents and monasteries, (also chiefly 
instrumental in the revolt of 1835, but then treated 
with leniency), dividing their property amongst the 
Roman catholic institutions of the canton. For 
this act of merited retribution, the Argovian govern- 
ment was attacked in tha diet by Catholic and Pro- 
testant conservatives. It agreed to restore three 
convents, and at length a fourth, with which com- 
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promise a majority of the Diet declared itself satisfied 
in 1843. 

The Catholic clerical branch of the widely ramified 
Swiss conservative party, were more successful in 
their attempts to overturn the liberal government of 
the Valais. This object was efiected by force, fraud, 
treachery, and the unwarrantable interference of 
Lucerne, then presiding canton. The Swiss Federal 
Union consists of twenty-two cantons which have 
nineteen votes and six half votes in the Diet, because 
three of these cantons are split into halves. The sit- 
tings of the Diet are held alternately in the chief cities 
of Berne and Zurich, the most populous cantons of 
the confederacy, and of Lucerne the most populous of 
the Roman Catholic cantons, though in the union, 
only sixth or seventh in point of population. 

The Vorort or executive council of each of these 
cantons, by a pernicious flaw in the Swiss constitu- 
tion, becomes, during the time the Diet is held there, 
the Vorort of the whole Swiss republic, and for that 
period acquires a temporary preponderance which 
Lucerne exerted unscrupulously to revolutionize the 
Valais. 

For the first time in these intestine broils, much 
blood was shed, and cruelty and proscription followed. 

The consequence of these aggressions was a 
demand in the Diet, for the expulsion of the Jesuits, 
as the active instruments of clerical intrigue, from 
the territories of Schwytz, Friburg, and the Valais. 
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Only one canton and a half voted in the Diet for 
that expulsion. 

Under these circumstances Lucerne, notwithstand- 
ing the friendly advice to the contrary of Zurich and 
other conservative cantons, determined to introduce 
the Jesuits, and to confide to them the direction of 
public education. This proposition, rejected in the 
city of Lucerne, was carried by a rural majority, and 
the leaders of the Anti-Jesuit minority were im« 
prisoned by their opponents. 

It now became palpable that the government of 
Lucerne was determined openly to forward the cause 
of clerical ascendancy. 

The league of Sarnen, originally entered into in 
1 832 or 3, by three petty cantons whose united popu- 
lation did not exceed 75,000, had, since the counter- 
revolution in the Valais and its accession, numbered 
seven catholic cantons. 

Lucerne already at the head of that league, (which 
with a change of name, became afterwards the Son- 
derbund) and entitled in its turn with Berne and Zu- 
rich, to the Federal presidency, threatened, — through 
the boastful introduction of an order rendered odious 
by its recent agitation, and popularly believed to be 
the impersonation of religious influence applied to 
politics, — either the disruption of the confederacy, or 
the subversion of all liberal government. 

This defiance flung in the face of Switzerland — 
together with the persecution of the dissentient mi- 
nority in Lucerne, added to the strong feeling already 
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excited by the interference of that canton in the revo- 
lution of the Valais, and by its instigation of the pre- 
ceding rebellions in Argau and Soleure — so much ex- 
asperated the public mind, that its immediate effects 
were the invasion of Lucerne, in December, 1 844, by 
an armed but unorganised multitude, chiefly from and 
connived at by the governments of the Cantons of 
Soleure, Berne and Argau, which Lucerne had pre- 
viously attempted to revolutionize. 

The free corps repulsed. Lucerne replied by the 
exile of 1 100 more of its Anti- Jesuitic citizens. A 
fresh inroad of the free corps, more numerous and 
better provided, Vixt still inefficiently organised, and 
which the cantonal governments were unable to 
restrain, took place in the ensuing spring under CoL 
Ochsenbein, and was utterly defeated. 

The sense entertained in Switzerland generally 
of these events was such, that the same year in 
Zurich and Vaud, the conservative were super- 
seded by radical or liberal governments, and 
the question of the expulsion of the Jesuits being 
again discussed, ten cantons and two halves, iur 
stead of one canton and a half as previously, voted 
in its favour. 

The seven Catholic cantons of the league of Sarnen 
now formed an armed league under the name of 
Sonderbund. 

The population of Switzerland is about 2,400,000, 
out of which 1,300,000, are Protestants, 900,000, 
Catholics. 
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The population of the cantons of the Sonderbund, 
comprising 10,000 Protestants (in Friburg) hardly if 
at all exceeds 400,000. It therefore did not number 
half the Catholics or one sixth of the Swiss popu- 
lation. 

In 1837 the cantons of the Sonderbund numbered 

Lucerne (directing Canton) 1^4,000 inhabitants. Catholics. 

Friburg 91,000 do. (800O Protestants) 

Valais 75,000 do. Catholics. 

Schwytz 40,000 do. do. 

Unterwalden S2,000 do. do. 

Zug 15,000 do. do. 

Uri 13,000 do. do. 

Total 380,000. 

On September 4th, 1846, the Sonderbund was 
declared illegal by the following cantons, all pos- 
sessing radical governments. 

Protestants^ 
( Berne (directing canton) .. 407,000 (4 1,000 Catholics) 

Zurich (directing canton) .. 231,000 

Vaud 183,000 

Schaffhausen 31,000 

Glaris 89,000 

Appenzel exterior (half can ton) 41,000 
Basle country (half canton). . 35,000 

Mixed. 

^ Argau • 182,000 

^ Thurgan 84,000 

( Grisons 84,000 

Qatholic, 

Ticino 1113,000 

Soleure 63,000 

1,482,000.— (pop. in 1837.) 
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Two protestant cantons, one mixed and one half 
canton, having still 6onservative governments, re- 
fused a vote of censure on the Sonderbund. They 
were 



Geneva 58,000 

St. Gallen 15»,000 

Basle-city (half canton) 24,000 

Neufchatel 68,000 



J 



only Appenzel interior (half canton) 10,000 voted 
for the league. 

The consequence of this tacit connivance with the 
Jesuits and the Sonderbund, on the part of the last 
named conservative cantons, was that a radical go- 
vernment was established in Geneva and St. Gallen, 
and that the authorities of Basle-ville, to avert re- 
volution, agreed to a revision of their constitution. 

With the exception of Neufchatel and Inner- 
Appenzel) the Sonderbund had thus the whole of 
Switzerland against it, inclusive of a far greater dis- 
parity of enlightenment, industry, and wealth, than 
even of numbers. 

The Swiss conservatives, who had insidiously crept 
back to power, or who by concession had hitherto 
managed to retain ascendancy, now everywhere 
expulsed from office, except in the cantons of the 
Sonderbund, accorded to that league, as hostile to 
their own liberal government, all their sympathies. 
Without the Sonderbund cantons, politically advo- 
cates of representative exclusivism, the conservatives 
regarded strong protestant feeling as their most hope- 
ful means of action. 
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Within the Sonderbund the party styling itself 
conservative, with which their sympathies identified 
them, and consisting wholly of the agents or tools 
of clerical ambition and their dupes, confident in 
the ignorance and bigotry of the masses, sought — on 
the contrary — the attainment of their ends in the 
catholic fanaticism on which they worked, and in 
the widest extension of the popular sufirage, which 
would enable them to swamp the intelligent minority. 

Such was generally the conservative party, the 
radical consisted of all opposed to them. 

The question of the Federalists and of the Sonder- 
bund, though a religious, was not therefore a question 
of what we should call conservatism, or radicalism, as 
M. Guizot and the French government endeavoured, 
by a confusion of terms, to make the world believe. 

Though made a religious it was not either a pro- 
testant or a catholic question. 

It was political monopoly seeking in the pulpit and 
confessional for vantage ground against its oppo- 
nents, using as instrument, religious zeal, whether 
protestant, as at Zurich, or catholic, as in the Son- 
derbund, and entering into unscrupulous compact 
with the spirit of priestly domination, of which pro- 
bably the Swiss conservatism would have become 
the tool if it had triumphed over radicalism. 

Though the whole Sonderbund was catholic, it 
was not a catholic question. It did not comprise 
even a majority of the Swiss catholics. The second 
catholic canton in numerical importance Ticino — was 
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the most inimical to the Sonderhund, and the free 
corps invading Lucerne were in a great measure 
recruited in the catholic canton of Soleure. When 
the property of the convents was confiscated in 
Argau for instigating rebellion, the government 
divided it amongst the Roman catholic institutions 
of the canton, and the confiscation took place at 
the demand of the director of the Roman catholic 
seminary. The same individual first proposed the 
expulsion of the Jesuits in the council of Argau, 

It was not a question of religious faith against 
infidelity, because the most pious congregations of 
both confessions were inimical to Jesuitism and the 
Sonderbund ; but it is to be remarked that in the 
cantons and districts where priestly ascendancy in 
politics prevailed, the populations were poor, igno- 
rant, intolerant and idle. Religious dictation, neutra- 
lising the liberality of representative forms, super- 
seded all discussion. A rigorous censorship practi- 
cally prevailed in the Sonderbund, because the very 
introduction, much more the publication of any 
paper of another opinion, was prohibited ; whilst in 
the liberal cantons their opponents might and did 
publish anything they chose. In the Valais, where 
the Jesuits had long directed instruction, the clergy 
enjoyed all the immunities of the middle ages — 
exemption from taxation and from civil jurisdiction 
even in criminal cases. In the vicinity of the Argovian 
convents, which formed arsenals for the insurgents 
in 1835, and 1811, the peasantry were the most 
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wretched in the countryi a Franciscan friar marched 
at their head to overturn the cantonal government, 
and in the subsequent revolution of the Valais the 
Bishop of Sion ordered his clergy to refuse religious 
rites even to the dying Roman catholic liberals. 

It is further to be observed, that popular violence 
first manifested itself with a mob of protestant 
zealots inflamed by the conservatives to overturn the 
liberal government of Zurich in 1839, on which 
occasion Dr. Hegetschwyler, one of the council, was 
massacred. 

That the only cantonal governments which had 
been persecutive and cruel were the catholic con- 
servative governments of Lucerne and the Valais 
(belonging to the Sonderbund) who resorted to the 
unprecedented step of banishing, imprisoning and 
confiscating the private property of political oppo- 
nents. 

That in several of these cantons, protestants were 
intolerantly denied the rights of citizenship, whilst 
no similar exclusion existed in any of the liberal 
protestant cantons. In the Sonderbund canton of 
Valais, all children are compulsorily brought up in 
the catholic religion. In the Sonderbund cantons 
of Schwytz, Uri, and Unterwalden, marriage with a 
protestant entails punishment and forfeiture of all 
civil rights, whilst it was only in the conservative 
protestant canton of Basle-ville that intolerance was 
displayed towards Roman catholics. 

That the general Diet refused to interfere in 
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driving tlie Jesuits from Friburg, Valais, and 
Schwytz, where already established, and that it was 
only when introduced into the directing canton of 
Lucerne (whose council would in turn become the 
executive of all Switzerland) that it determined to 
demand and enforce the expulsion of a body of men 
Who had preached civil war from village to village, 
and to whose influence and intrigues were ascribed 
the aggressions of Lucerne, on Berne, Soleure,Argau, 
which it attempted to revolutionize, and in the Va- 
lais, which it succeeded in revolutionizing — ^together 
with all the cruelties which had embittered the po- 
litical movements, agitating Switzerland into a civil 
war, which it was endeavouring to envenom into a 
religious contest. 

The two most plausible charges brought against 
the Federal majority were, that they were en- 
deavouring to establish centralisation at the expense 
of cantonal independence, and that they were bent 
on rendering the church subservient to the state. 

Centralisation — ^rather a whig hobby — pushed 
to that continental extreme in which it permeates 
the whole administration, is so justly deprecated by 
all who have acquired, by observation or travel, a 
practical knowledge of its effects, that they regard 
the centralising mania as the most fatal symptom 
which can affect a people. Seen in its unrestricted 
operation — ^whether in absolute or representatively 
governed states — ^whether as regards the evil it oc- 
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casions, or the good it impedes — it reconciles eVi^n to 
local abuses and to the ridicule of British Beadledom. 

Centralisation rendered French republicanism a 
virtual tjrranny, and paved the way for acknowledged 
absolutism— centralisation multiplied to an incalcu- 
lable degree the oppressive power of the Russian , 
Austrian, Prussian, and Egyptian despotisms. Im- 
planted wherever French lib^alism prevailed, it 
has neutralised in Spain, Portugal, and the South 
American states, the benefits of constitutional forms, 
whilst in France itself still singularly impeding the 
development of freedom. 

It was to the absence of centralisation that 
Turkey, under the rule of the bowstring and scimi- 
tar, and Spain, under the government of the in- 
quisitor and courtier, owed that their populations 
were less poor and degraded than the serfs of the 
philosophic Alexander's empire, or the pfofessorially 
governed subjects of Eastern Prussia. 

It is to the comparative absence of centralisation 
that the United States and Great Britain owe the 
rapid fructification of liberal institutions into prac- 
tical liberty, prosperity, and power. 

As much an instrument as the bayonet or can- 
non, it is applicable to the purposes of either Des- 
potism or Liberty, but with this distinction, that, 
though of temporary benefit as a weapon of defence 
to the cause of Freedom, the continuation of its use 
is incompatible with its spirit, whilst thoroughly 
congenial to the tendencies of absolutism. 
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Multiplying the force of the executive, by con- 
centering in its hands the resources of a nation, its 
effect on a people is like that of a dram on the 
human frame, which occasionally stimulates to tem- 
porary exertion, but enfeebles by abuse and long 
continuance. 

It was the intensification of the system of cen- 
tralisation, already in operation under Louis the 
Fourteenth, which enabled the Republic to defend 
itself triumphantly against the continental despo- 
tisms, and hence French liberalism long identified 
centralisation with its principles, and propagated it 
as a dogma of its faith — although so eagerly adopted 
by the opponents it had helped to baffle. 

If France owes its notions of liberal government 
to Anglo-Saxon example, as the writer has had oc- 
casion elsewhere to observe, Europe, generally, de- 
rives its liberalism from France, and with it French 
notions on centralisation. 

The charge made against the Swiss radicals, of 
entertaining its extension to the subversion of can- 
tonal independence, was therefore plausible enough, 
— but though plausible not true. 

On the contrary, the retrospection of Swiss poli- 
tics proves, beyond a doubt, not only that no such 
subversive tendency exists, but that cantonal egotism, 
even in the Federal majority, affords an almost 
insuperable barrier to the unity indispensable to 
national interests. 

A certain amount of centralisation is implied in 
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the rudest forms of society. Its deficiency below a 
given point would lead back to barbarism. Every 
parish might as its local interests directly prompted 
close its territory, bar transit, or decline to con- 
tribute to the common weal, till the most populous 
state became a disconnected aggregate of individual 
weakness. 

To a certain degree it is indispensable to the 
general good, and those who reprobate its excess, 
may without inconsistency lament its deficiency. 
Now in Switzerland, it has not attained to the same 
extent as in the United States or Great Britain, or 
even to that point which suffices to insure the na- 
tional security and independence. 

And here we have a clue to the indignation ex- 
pressed by Guizot, and the hostiUty manifested by 
Austria, and Prussia, to the centralising tendency 
— ^incomplete as it is — which the Federalist majority 
exhibits in contradistinction to the Sonderbund. 

From the Austrian or French cabinets, presiding 
over their tens of millions in the highest state of 
centralization, (which they have always contended 
in their own case to be necessary to good govern- 
ment and national independence) the reproach made 
to the Swiss radical cantons of exhibiting a central- 
ising tendency is preposterous in the extreme, and 
obviously exponent of the wish to keep Switzerland 
weak, dependent, and disunited. 

For Austria — with upwards of thirty out of its 
Ihirty-seven millions, aliens in race, language, and 
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feeling to the government — ^with its discontented 
Polish, Italian, and Transylvanian provinces, and 
the growing impatience of its Hungarian kingdom 
— the existence of a free and united people at its 
gates, was a danger to be averted by every imaginable 
expedient. 

Hence Austria early began to work on the egotism 
of the conservatives, and on the religious fanaticism 
of the cantons which afterwards formed the Sonder- 
bund. 

Money, arms, ammunition, advice, and especially 
the influence of Rome, which Austria could then 
command, were lavished for the purpose. 

So notorious was this interference, that the party 
which, when ascendant in a few catholic cantons, 
formed the Sonderbund, and whilst ascendant in 
protestant cantons abetted it, has for the last seven- 
teen years been called the Austrian party. 

Its opponents, to whom so great a stimulus had 
been afforded by the revolution of July, were long 
designated the French party in contradistinction to 
the Attstrian. 

The sympathies of the Swiss majority were then 
entirely with France, on whom it confidently 
reckoned, and in this belief the French cabinet en- 
couraged it so long as the threatening attitude of 
the continental powers obliged Louis Philippe to 
meet intimidation by menace. When — shaving se- 
cured their forbearance by working on their fears — 
he proceeded to propitiate their goodwill by effecting 
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insidiously all that ** the Holy aUianoe '' could have 
desired, and by playing a part which caused him to 
be likened to "the police-agent of absolutism io 
plain clothes '' — ^his government became inimical to 
the Swiss majority. , 

The peremptory demand made in 1837, by the 
cabinet of ^the Tuilleries, of the expulsion of Prince 
Louis Buonaparte, and the threat of invasion which 
followed the refusal of the Swiss to violate the 
duties of hospitality, dispelled all illusion on the 
subject. From that time forward, the patriotic and 
progressive party were not only estranged from all 
sympathy with France, but, reversing matters, 
French policy became by degrees identified with 
Austrian interests, with obscurantism, priestly domi- 
nation, and Federal disunion. 

A republic, whose territories adjoined the fronti^ 
of France, was only tolerable to Louis Philippe so 
long as it could be pointed out to the French con- 
servative electors as weak and torn by faction, but 
strong and prosperous (as practical unity of govern- 
ment must make it) became as contagiously dan- 
gerous to the French as to the Austrian cabinet. 

The hostility of his government to the liberal 
majority would, however, perhaps hardly have been 
so ostentatious, but for the wish to conciliate the 
favour, and secure the connivance of the absolute 
powers in his views on the Spanish succession. 

In Guizot, the king of the French found a too 
zealous coadjutor and tool. 
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A strong local interest combined with general 
consideration to urge that minister into a line of 
policy too adventurously rash even for Louis 
Philippe's unwonted boldness. 

Monsieur Guizot, on the one hand was inspired 
on the Swiss question with the strong feeling of a 
Genevese conservative, on the other by the desire — 
having once been led thus far — to strike into a de- 
cisive course which should annihilate the hopes of 
the Uberals, crush the rising spirit of reform, and 
silence the paeans elicited by political failure from 
his enemies. 

It is said of this statesman, that he might still 
have been honestly progressive, if all the rest 
of the world had consented to remain stationary, 
and that he was unwillingly persuaded by Louis 
Philippe to participate in the abandonment of the 
popular principle, and in the adoption of absolutist 
connexions and retrogressive views. 

It is said that, hurt by the tendency of his age to 
advance more rapidly than the solemn methodism 
of his step permitted, he stood still, and then turned 
backwards, and that, insensibly compromised in a 
policy whose aims were monarchical, dynastic, anti- 
liberal, and anti-national, he has been lashed by the 
sarcasm of opponents and the pride of the fallen 
politician into intemperate impetuosity. Guizot is 
just the man who, once driven to a false step, would 
hurry over the brink of the precipice with all the 
confidence of conceit if not of courage. 
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In allusion to his pride, Cormenin said of him 
long ago that, '* He would sink head foremost into 
the deep without admitting even to himself that 
he was drowning/' and that *' he believes with vivid 
faith and desperate energy in his own infallibility/' 

The resolution of the Federal majority, and the 
firmness of Lord Palmerston, alone prevented 
Guizot and Louis Philippe, the one through wounded 
self-esteem, the other blinded by his selfish views 
of family aggrandizement, from adventuring on a 
step which would by this time probably have em- 
broiled Europe. Armed intervention, in concert 
with Austria, in the afiairs of Switzerland was 
fraught with consequences which the public gene- 
rally was far from anticipating. 

The unyielding temper of the diet originated 
rather in the consciousness of strength, and in re- 
liance on its mighty resources, than in political 
obstinacy. 

The populations of the Eastern departments of 
France were calculated to be sufficiently disaffected, 
and the regiments garrisoning its cities sufficiently 
leavened with discontent at the existing order of 
things, to have afforded tempting chances to the 
Swiss republicans. 

The precarious submission of so many impatient 
provinces to the Austrian rule is sufficiently well 
known. 

A sudden blow struck by France and Austria, and 
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a successful occupation , might it is true, have 
crushed all danger in the bud. 

But the defence which Switzerland would make 
is never measured, by militar}' authorities, on its de- 
sultory resistance to the French revolutionary armies, 
unless as then paralysed by faction. 

There is no man of military experience so rash 
as to believe that, defended by an organised and 
efficient force, the occupation of Switzerland could 
be effected by a coup de main. 

It was only, if, as contended by the French govern- 
ment organs, the Federal forces had been a dis- 
orderly array like that of the free corps, and the 
populations of the Sonderbund cantons sufficiently 
united to keep them at bay, that intervention could 
have been prompt and decisive. 

But the diet knew well that it had at its disposal 
an organised and imposing army, which beyond any 
doubt would have routed the first Austrian force, 
it encountered, and might not improbably have 
repulsed or defeated even a French army. The disci- 
pline of the Federal army, and the efficiency of its ar- 
tillery was proved during its brief campaign against 
the Sonderbund. 

Though Switzerland has not been fertile in officers, 
and though deficient in cavalry, its populations 
furnish an infantry such as no other European 
countries, excepting England and Sweden, can equal 
in steadiness, whilst infantry is the soul of armies, 
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and whilst the nature of the ground renders cavalry 
almost superfluous in the defence of the cantons. 

The diet therefore felt reasonably secure against 
.the dangers of intervention rapidly decisive. Pro- 
longation of the struggle was felt to be more threaten- 
ing to Austria and France than to the Swiss, because 
a defeat would have lit a general conflagration in the 
Austrian Empire, and because the mere fact of 
attempted occupation would, it was confidently anti- 
cipated, fand there were grounds for confidently antU 
dpatingjy have been the signal for popular movement 
in France. 

The national party in Switzerland would, there is 
ample reason to believe, have answered physical 
aggression by measures morally ofiensive, and if inter- 
vention had been decided on, the dawn of 1848 
might have witnessed a republic proclaimed by the 
Eastern garrisons of France, — ^ultra opinions domi- 
nant in Italy, — the Austro Lombardian provinces in 
arms, and a Swiss liberating army advancing into 
the territories of Austria. 

This danger is not yet wholly, nor is it likely to 
be speedily, averted. 

Louis Philippe and Guizot judged rightly enough 
that the establishment of administrative unity, and 
the triumph of republican principles in the canton, 
is not likely to remain an isolated fact. 

There are political instincts based on national 
necessities, which it is impossible for a willing 
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gofrernment to contain, and rarely practicable for 
foreign hostility to repress. 

The Anglo-Saxon improvisators of cities and of 
states — our Transatlantic brethren, — must spread 
into the wilderness. To have barred their inroad into 
territories wasted under Spanish misrule, would 
inevitably have been to turn the current of invasion 
into those possessions we are slowly but usefully 
reclaiming. 

For France — without colonies — ^and with a soil 
whose produce does not, through long mismanage- 
ment, keep pace with the wants of its multiplying 
population, and considering the necessarily slow 
operation of all conceivable remedies to evils of 
such long accumulation — extension on the opposite 
coast of Africa, however much hitherto mismanaged, 
is a necessity of her position which must eventually 
be satisfied. 

In the peninsula of Hindostan the British, anxious 
only to enjoy the pacific i and commercial fruition of 
what they had acquired (however difiBcult to per- 
suade foreigners of the fact) have been iitesistibly 
impelled to conquer and appropriate,, as the sole 
means of preserving the supremacy on which peace- 
ful possession was contingent. 

To liberalise — or sympathise in the liberalisation 
of — ^its stationary neighbours, is an exigence of the 
social and economical condition of Switzerland. 

With a population partaking of the energy of the 
Dutch and Anglo-Saxons, and multiplying more ra- 
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pidly than its soil can feed them, it has already long 
since for a portion of its subsistence, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of all natural facilities, resorted to 
jnanufacturing industry and skill, though disad- 
vantages of its geographic situation, leave it land- 
locked at the mercy of rapacious neighbours, both 
as regards the importation of raw material and the 
exportation of manufactured produce. 

Switzerland is a Lancashire in embryo, isolated in 
the midst of Europe, and surrounded by a cordon 
of narrowing restriction, which, in the present state 
of things, will never be relaxed, but where indul- 
gence is conceived to be a means of subverting its 
national independence. 

Hence free trade, on which, long before its doc- 
trines were accepted in England, Italy had theorised, 
is as much a material necessity for Switzerland as 
for Hungary. Both must find an outlet either by 
extending to the sea, or through the commercial li- 
berality of intervening nations. On an enlarged 
and enduring basis, free trade principles — though 
partially and ephemerally made the instrument 
of absolutism, as with the ZoU-Verein inspired 
by Prussian ambition — are essentially connected 
with popular enlightenment and free government, 
and therefore the material necessities of tbe Swiss 
republic must stimulate, into incessant activity, its 
moral sympathies with the progressive tendency of 
surrounding populations. 
The liberalism ascendant in Switzerland is not of 
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that selfish and exclusive cast, characteristic of the 
middle ages, and formerly exhibited by the cantons, 
and by Holland, but of the cosmopolitan and ex- 
pansive kind, which acting on and reacted on by 
the enthusiasm of awakening Italy, bids fair to be 
contagious. 

Such were probably the considerations which de- 
termined Louis Philippe and his minister, upon the 
projected intervention. As a matter of right — ^if it 
were not futile to reason on justice or on right in 
connexion with the acts of governments or factions, 
whose policy, hostile to human improvement, is in 
itself a monstrous injustice — ^it might be argued, 
that if a conservative cabinet was justified in inter- 
fering with more liberally governed or progressive 
states, on account of the danger of their example, 
then Russia might take umbrage at Austria, Austria 
at Prussia, Prussia at France, and France itself at 
Great Britain ; for, unquestionably, the spectacle of 
our free press and extended representation, gives a 
stimulus to political discontent in France ; the spec- 
tacle of responsible government in France helps to 
disquiet the populations of Prussia and Austria ; and 
the privilege conceded them of struggling or com- 
plaining in their bonds, disturbs in turn the som-^ 
bre despotism of the Tzar. 

As an affair of policy, intervention in Switzerland 
was to exchange a distant for an immediate danger ; 
but the wounded vanity of Monsieur Guizot and 
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the dynastic avidity of Louis Philippe thrown into 
the balance, blinded them to the rashness of the 
step. 

. The determined agitation for reform — the pres- 
sure from within and the growth of liberaUsm from 
without, seems in both to have silenced all the dic- 
tates of prudence ; for when a sudden blow dis- 
solved the Sonderbund organs, when M. Bois 
le Comte was seeking in vain through high-ways 
and through bye-ways for the representatives of 
conservative Switzerland, when Palmerston stood 
menacingly aloof, and when protestant England, 
catholic Italy, and indifferent France, united their 
political sympathies in favour of the victors — the 
old king and his obdurate minister would still have 
plunged into the struggle. 

The resolute and significant opposition of M. 
Duch&tel and of Marshal Sebastiani — ^the one, the 
most harsh and unbending of Doctrinaires, and so 
to say the disciple of Guizot — ^the other the fidua 
Achates of Louis Philippe — ^is understood alone to 
have deterred the old king and his wilful minister 
from their purpose, or perhaps only to have in- 
duced them to defer it, if any weight is to be at- 
tached to the ambiguous threats uttered during the 
present session (January 1848) by Guizot in the 
chambers. 

It is asserted in circles well-informed that a secret 
treaty exists between the French and Austrian 
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cabinets on the subject of intervention in Switzer- 
land, of which, the most important stipulation, was 
the partition of that country. 

The confiding pubhc, which believes that all di- 
plomatic negotiations are laid on the table in extenso^ 
when called for by representative assemblies, may 
shrug its shoulders at this assertion, as it would 
have done if told at the commencement of 1830 
that a treaty was in the course of arrangement be- 
tween France, Russia, Austria, Prussia and Holland, 
chiefly directed against England and Turkey, and 
of which, amongst other hostile views, the appro- 
priation of Hanover and of Constantinople were 
recognized objects. 

A copy of the treaty respecting the partition of 
Switzerland, not officially communicated, is said to 
be in the possession of Lord Palmerston, who knows 
best what foundation exists for the assertion. 

The arrival of Counts CoUoredo and Raddowicz 
in Paris from Vienna and Berlin is supposed to 
have been connected with the impending occupation, 
which the British secretary for foreign ajflfairs has 
the credit of having, at least, deferred, by the firm- 
ness of his tone. 

Before passing — ^in the endeavour to elucidate 
the foreign politics of France — ^from Swiss to 
Italian afiairs, it must be observed that the charge 
made against the Federal majority, of rendering 
the church subservient to the state is not unfounded 
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— an extreme perhaps as dangerous to true civilis- 
ation and freedom as the subservience of the state 
to any clerical influence, though an error perhaps, 
to some extent, excused by the peculiar circum- 
stances in which Switzerland is placed. 

On this account, the Free-church Calvinists, 
whose recent movement has been sympathetic with 
that of the Free-church in Scotland, have been 
roused against the diet, in the Canton de Vaud, 
where, farther to complicate affairs, the King of 
Prussia, sovereign of Neufch&tel, has been intri- 
guing.* 

The hostility of the Ultramontane party in France 
is due to this tendency of the Swiss majority, and 
has elicited from the distinguished Ultramontane 
leader. Count Montalembert, the celebrated speech 
by which he recently came to the rescue of the 
ministry — ^a brilliant tissue of misrepresentation, in 
which facts are utterly, though, perhaps conscien- 
tiously inverted, where he declares that the 
Swiss radicals, in contempt of the freedom of the 
press, allowed nothing to be published hostile to 
their opinion ; an intolerance denied by the Fede- 
ralists, and retorted on their opponents, with how 
much better foundation, may be deduced from the 

* This monarch, after vainly endeavouring to engraft English 
episcopacy on the Lutheran indifference of his subjects, is 
ostentatiously setting himself forth as the champion of free- 
church principles. 
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admission of the Times correspondent, who writes 
from Lucerne, that the population of that city, till 
the actual entrance of the Federal troops, had been 
kept in utter ignorance of all the conciliatory offers 
made by the Diet. 
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CHAPTER IV 



ITALIAN AFFAIRS. 



In the last hours of Gregory XVL, some eighteen 
months ago, the Italian people seemed to the eyes 
of Europe hopelessly prostrate. 

Seven native governments — compared by Italian 
patriots to the seven heads of the beast in the 
Apocalypse — weighed it down. Powerful only to 
depress, the ItaUan princes were powerless, had they 
been so incUned, to ameliorate the condition of their 
subjects, because only upheld upon their tottering 
thrones by the stem taskmaster, Austria, so long as 
rendering their dominions through misrule more 
wretched than its harshly governed Lombardo- 
Venetian provinces. 

With the exception of Sardinia, (which for some 
time past had begun gradually to emancipate itself 
from the tutelage of Vienna,) the governments of 
Italy were more completely under the controul of 
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Austria than the tributary princes of India under 
the influence of the British. 

The Sovereign of the Two Sicilies, with eight 
millions of people, was as much in the dependence 
of his foreign protector, as the prince of Monaco 
— whose ostensible allegiance is to Sardinia — ^with 
his eight thousand subjects. 

The twenty-two or twenty-three millions of 
Italians were, and with slight changes, are still, thus 
parcelled out ; 

Kingdom of Naples 8,000,000, 

Sardinia 6,00,0000. 

Austrian possessions 4,700,000. 

Papal States 2,700,000. 

Grand Duchy of Tuscany 1,700,000. 

Parma 500,000. 

Modena 400,000. 

— Lucca 170,000. 

It is true that a republic had been allowed to 
survive on the classic soil whose republics had given 
laws and subsequently arts and commerce to the 
worid. San Marino, with its seven, thousand citi- 
zens, could not give more uneasiness to Austria 
than had been occasioned to France by the refusal 
of the potentate of Modena to recognize the re- 
volution of July. 

The Lombardo- Venetian provinces under the 
rule of Austria comprise not only the richest part 
of Italy and a highly industrious population, but 
some of the most fertile territories in the World. 
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More leniently governed than certain provinces 
of the Austrian empire, their native resources have 
enabled them to obtain, notwithstanding the heavy 
pressure of the yoke of Austria, a positive degree 
of material prosperity to which she is solicitous to 
call attention. 

Von Raumer — one of the literati in the pay of 
Prussia, who under the mask of liberalism, prostitute 
their pens to viUfy the institutions of free countries, 
and to the apotheosis of absolutism — was employed 
by Metternich upon this service. 

Mr. Mazzini has ably shown how unfavourably 
the vaunted condition of these possessions con- 
trasts — not only with their state when the popula- 
tion of Milan was two hundred thousand, when it 
had its seventy thousand workers in cloth, and 
when five cities exported, through the port of Venice, 
one milUon six hundred pounds' worth sterling 
annually of woollen stuffs — but even with the pe- 
riod, stormy as it was, of its last release from Aus- 
trian rule. 

Lombardo-Venetia, with only one eighth the 
population, pays one quarter of the taxes of the 
Austrian empire, and thus in consideration of its 
fertility is doubly taxed above other parts of the 
empire. 

After deducting all expenses of occupation and 
government, sixty millions of lire are annually 
transmitted to Vienna, and eighty thousand foreign 
bayonets keep under the subject population, or are 
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ready to pour down to the assistance of the Italian 
princes. 

The state of these provinces was taken as a 
standard by which it was the pleasure of Austria 
that the remainder of Italy should be governed, 
and below which it must be kept by the mal-ad- 
ministration of its rulers, so that the Lombardo- 
Venetians should see nothing to envy beyond their 
frontier, and that there should be nothing more 
formidable in the prospect of Austrian domination 
to the populations of Italy, than in a change of 
masters, to the ass of the fable. 

It has been observed that if centralised despotism 
prevailed in the Austrian possessions, organised 
anarchy was the general characteristic of the re- 
maining governments of Italy. 

One and all were absolutisms thoroughly ob- 
scurantist and stationary. Every attempt to follow 
in the wake of civilisation, at a distance however 
humble — and however much disconnected with 
politics, the projected amelioration — was strenuously 
opposed. Literature, education, commerce, rail- 
ways, agricultural improvements, and every species 
of innovation, were discouraged as contaminating 
media through which the infection of progress and 
liberalism might be conveyed. 

Even in Sardinia, Balbo, the grandson of a prime 
minister gave up his history of Italy on account of 
the obstacles placed in his way by the censorship. 

These governments (with the exception of the Sar- 
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dinian) were all weak as arbitrary. Naples, whose 
sovereign we recently saw enjoying from his palace 
window the spectacle of seeing the irons rivetted on 
political prisoners — ^Naples was a stupid despotism. 

Tuscany, under the mild rule of its Grand Duke, 
but for the timorous compliance of its government 
with the exigencies of its neighbours, would hardly 
have been governed at all — abuses, time-honored, 
only seeking to live and to let live. 

Parma, under an Austrian Arch-Duchess — the 
ignoble widow of the man of destiny — ^was a mere 
pro-consulate of Vienna. 

Modena — little benefitted by the accession of a 
fresh sovereign — had been till recently — oppressed 
by the cowardly and vindictive prince who escaped 
into Austria with the banker Menotti as his pri- 
soner, and brought him back to hang him in his 
own dominions when restored to the throne — and 
who, but for want of hardihood and dignity might 
aptly have personated a tyrannic podesta of middle- 
age Venice. 

Lucca was governed by an Infante of Spain, styling 
himself a descendant of the classic Porsenna, and 
since the recent demise of Marie Louise reigning 
over Parma. This prince, distinguished personally 
by an idiotic grin, signalised his administration by 
extorting the substance of his subjects to spend 
at Vienna, and his actions chiefly by the exploit 
of returning solemnly to accept a constitution for 
the sake of saving the family plate, after which he 
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again placed himself under the protection of the 
Austrian cabinet, which by the way is more than 
suspected of having poisoned at Rome his mother 
the late Queen of Etruria. 

The Papal States combined all the disadvantages 
of elective monarchy, feudal anarchy, and abject 
despotism. 

They were governed by priests, often irresponsible 
through traditionary immutability from office, per- 
haps a direct or indirect condition in the election 
of the reigning pope. 

Justice was utterly perverted, favouritism was 
rampant , the taxes were farmed out, the state was 
bankrupt, every thirteenth man was a priest, the 
prisons were crowded, and the scaffolds groaned. 

It was sometimes asked, why did the Italians 
submit to such a state of things ? and it is argued 
from that long submission that their present en- 
thusiasm is not trustworthy. 

The Italians did not subfnit to it. Divided as 
they were into a native heptarchy, either succes- 
sively or simultaneously they rose and overthrew 
their despotic governments single-handed. 

In 1820, they forced the King of Naples to ac- 
cept the constitution ; in 1 82 1 , they obliged King 
Emanuel of Piedmont to abdicate; in 1831, at 
Parma, Modena, and at Rome, they put their 
tyrants to flight, or made them yield. The inter- 
ference of Austria with her disciplined and ready 
hosts snatched from them upon each occasion the 
victory they had won. 
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It was not achieved even thus far without a per- 
severance which subsequent discomfiture could not 
check. Out of twenty- five years, from 1820 to 
1 845, no less than fourteen were marked by revo- 
lutions, rebellions, or attempts at insurrection sealed 
in blood. 

In 1820 took place the revolution of Naples. 

1821 Revolution in Sardinia. 

1822 The Rubiera trials^ affecting every family in 

Modena. 
18^5 Insurrection in the Romagna, and the proscrip- 
tions of Cardinal Rivarola, who condemned 
508 persons. 

1827 Political proscriptions in Naples and Calabria. 

1828 Insurrection of the Canon de-Luca in the pro- 

vince of Salerno. 

1831 Revolutions in Parma, Modena^ and Rome. 

1832 Insurrection and massacres in the Romagna. 

1833 Plots discovered. Thirteen executions at Naples, 

thirteen in Sardinia, and seven at Modena. 
1837 Twenty-nine executions at Modena, eighteen at 

Naples. 
1841 Nine executions at Naples. 

1843 Guerrilla in the Roman states. 

1844 Attempt and execution of the brothers Bandiera 

(sons of the Austrian admiral) and their fol- 
lowers. 

1845 Insurrection at Rimini. 

This is what Mazzini, addressing Sir James Gra- 
ham, ironically calls the peace of Italy. ** We 
Italians/' he says further on, **have neither parlia- 
ment, nor hustings, nor liberty of the press, nor 
liberty of speech, nor possibility of lawful public 
assemblage, nor a single means of expressing the 

VOL. II. K 
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opinion stirring within us. Italy is a vast prison, 
guarded by a certain number of gaolers and gens- 
darmes, supported in case of need by the bayonets 
of men whom we do not understand, and who don't 
understand us. If we speak they thrust a gag in 
our mouths ; if we make a show of action they pla- 
toon us. A petition signed collectively constitutes 
a crime against the state. Nothing is left us but 
the endeavour to agree in secret to wrench the bars 
from the doors and windows of our prison." 

The King of Sardinia alone (in a manner which 
will be subsequently detailed) had insensibly been 
led into a course of policy more promising,* — and 
within the bosom of the catholic hierarchy, so long 
devoted to absolutism and to Austria, a party w:as 
rising, which, without being exactly liberal, was 
Italian. 

On the death of Gregory the Sixteenth, insurrec- 
tion and Austrian intervention — the re-action of 
popular violence, proscriptions, and massacres — 
were imminent. 

Nothing could have averted this state of things, 
if, to succeed him, a candidate devoted to Austria 
had been imposed upon the sacred college. 

Though the Roman pontiff nominally exercises as 
a temporal prince unlimited sway, the traditions of 

* Inspiring those who had made the political prospects of 
continental Europe their study, with hopes expressed by the 
writer at the conclusion of vol. iii. of "Eastern Europe/* and 
which thus far have been justified by Charles Albert. 
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the church prevent any change in the fundamental 
laws which regulate the election of his successor, 
and his successor usually becomes at his election, as 
his predecessor has been, bound by conditions 
of which the scrupulous observance is secured by 
those traditions, by the interest which the whole 
body of church dignitaries have in their performance, 
and by that spirit of *^ camaraderie*' which, potent 
enough to bind classes the most lawless, may easily 
be understood to prevail with the ecclesiastic princes 
of Rome over political and evep personal consider- 
ations. 

The election of a pope bears some analogy to 
that of a member of the British parliament. 

He may be raised to office by the suffrages of a 
party or of constituents requiring a quid pro quo^ 
he may be the mere nominee of a recognised though 
illegitimate power, or the compromise between 
interests too nicely balanced, but he is seldom or 
ever elected untrammelled by promises or pledges, 
of which it must be admitted that popes have 
usually been less forgetful than M.P*s. 

The brevity of the pontificate, (considering the 
late age at which attained), would naturally render 
the graces stipulated for ecclesiastical constituents, 
or devolving as a sort of compensation on the 
princes of the church, too precarious if subject to 
the caprices of an absolute master in addition to the 
chances of his demise. 

Essentially elective as is the highest dignity of 

K 2 
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the Romish church — ^to which theoretically the 
humblest of its members are eligible, and to which 
swineherds have been actually raised — it is not 
surprising that the princes of Catholic Christendom 
should have some sh^re in the election of their 
spiritual master. 

A majority of two-thirds of the cardinals as- 
sembled in conclave confers the tiara^ but Austria, 
France and Spain, besides a positive influence, arro- 
gate and have exercised the negative right of each 
excluding one obnoxious candidate. This is called 
the veto. 

The sacred college, limited to seventy cardinal 
priests and cardinal deacons, only consisted of 
sixty members at the death of Gregory XVI., of 
whom fifty-one composed the recent conclave. 

Tn 1823, at the election of Leo XII., Austria, 
through its ambassador, Cardinal Albani, excluded 
S^veroli, on the point of being chosen. 

On the death of Gregory XVI., in 1830, two 
parties, the zelante or unbending zealots, who re- 
fused to recognize Louis Philippe, and the politid, 
(or politicals) , who were for temporising, divided 
the sacred college. 

Austria then afraid of war, and considering Louis 
Philippe as the temporary substitute for a greater 
evil, declared against the candidate of the zelante. 

Albani, who was a lay cardinal, to be allowed 
to vote in the conclave, became a cardinal-priest 
at the desire of Austria, who threw her weight into 
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the scale to secure the election of Mauro Capellari, 
(Gregory XVL), on the express condition that he 
should make Albani, her tool and agent, his prime 
minister. 

This condition was complied with, Cardinal 
Albani ruled, in Gregory's name, as Austria dic- 
tated. Gregory XVI., perhaps a well meaning but 
narrow-minded and pedantic monk, — cruel through 
timidity, and stationary through ignorance of the 
condition of Europe, — being dead, the Austrian or 
Jesuitic was opposed to the national and even libe- 
ral party which had sprung up, not only in the 
church, but invaded the very conclave. 

The liberalism of Italy was at first infidel and 
Voltarian. It had hence no root with the people. 
This school was succeeded by another ultra demo- 
cratic in aims, but though extreme in its opinions, 
full of faith instead of scepticism, philanthropic 
in place of cynical, and pervaded by an expansive 
piety, apt to subside into religious mysticism in 
which all mundane considerations were absorbed and 
temporal hopes abandoned. Silvio Pellico and his 
companions, who in their sufferings came almost to 
descry the hand of Providence heavy upon their 
country — and Manzoni, who wrote under the op- 
pression of the desolating thought, are examples 
of this tendency. 

Others struggled on in the more sound belief 
that heaven aids those who help themselves. 

To this party belong the energetic Mazzini and 
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eloquent Mariotti. To this party belonged the 
heroic Bandieras and the majority of those victims, 
who daring the throes of Italy — between 1820 and 
1844 — ^in the thirteen years of blood precedently 
catalogued — ^have suffered for their country. To 
this party have belonged, and will again belong, 
if frustrated in their hopes, all who now constitute 
the moderate liberal party. 

Young Italy, impolitically opposed to all com- 
promise with the wrong, was destructively hostile 
to all existing institutions, because these institutions 
were all perverted and all bad. Its members were 
the lay zelante of a noble cause. 

The moderate section of opinion, then rising 
into notice, conceived the hope of progressing 
towards national independence and free institu- 
tions, by taking advantage of circumstances and 
without violently disturbing the existing order of 
things. 

Emancipation from Austrian controul and the 
federal unity of Italy were the objects they pro- 
posed. 

By enlisting the national sympathies of some, by 
propagandism in the bosom of the church, by ap- 
pealing to the ambition and the pride of native 
princes, and by involving material interests in the 
success of a liberal policy, they trusted to forward 
the march of improvement, and thus far the event 
has justified their previsions. 

On the King of Sardinia great hopes were founded. 
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and they had grounds, which will be subsequently 
detailed, more solid than reliance on individuajl 
character, for the confidence reposed in his sta- 
bility. 

The leaders of the moderate party were indeed 
chiefly Sardinian, whilst, singularly enough, within 
the sacred college, the cardinals inclined towards 
Austria were termed the Genoese faction, because 
natives of Genoa, and originally Sardinian subjects. 

The election of a new pope became, under these 
circumstances, of unprecedented interest. It was a 
question whether the weighty keys of St. Peter 
should be flung into the scale against or in favour 
of national regeneration. The Anti- Jesuitic, the 
Anti-Austrian, and the progressive party were 
banded in the conclave, or sought to influence it 
from without against the Imperial, the Absolutist, 
and the Jesuitic faction. 

France used all her influence against the Austrian 
and Jesuitic candidate. 

It may be asked how the French and Austrian 
cabinets, whose policy has been since so closely 
identified, came to be then at variance ? No doubt 
it was a rivality, of which, since their alliance, the 
consequences have been frequently deplored. But 
Austria, whilst ascendant at Rome, and through 
Rome influential with all catholicity, would perhaps 
never have come to the same cordial understanding 
with the Orleans dynasty as when Rome was lost 
and Italy threatening to her. 
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In the next place, Russia, Austria and Prussia, 
whose foreign and war offices notoriously contain 
plans for the conquest and abstraction of each 
other's territories, and who would fly at each other's 
throats, if relieved from all other fears, soften their 
rivality into alliance against the encroachments of 
liberalism. 

In a like manner, Louis Philippe and Guizot, 
having identified their interests with those of Austria, 
— at length bribed and bullied into fraternisation, — 
make common cause with the cabinet of Vienna, 
and, through that cabinet, with the Jesuits^ not- 
withstanding the former Calvinistic antipathies of 
the French minister. 

At the death of Gregory XV [. this understanding 
had not yet been come to ; and partly on account of 
the prejudices of his Doctrinaire supporters, partly 
because the Jesuits were too far committed with 
the elder Bourbon branch, Louis Philippe was still 
hostile to them. 

A short time previous to that event the reverend 
disciples of Loyola, — who, banished with Charles X. 
amidst the execration of a whole people, had iin- 
obtrusively crept back, — were ostentatiously bustUng 
into pubhcity. 

Holding by the petticoat of a worthy but super- 
stitious woman, the Queen of the French, in the 
same manner that they had secured the interest of 
Queen Christina, her relative, the most bigotted 
and dissolute of her sex, the brethren of Loyola, 
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after sixteen years of contrivance, thought matters 
ripe for their re-apparition on the political scene. 

The odium they once inspired was supposed to 
have subsided into indifference, whilst through the 
female members, they had in many cases made in- 
roads on the hearths, and enthusiastic converts in 
the families of their former opponents. 

This aspiring order, by an ingeniously devised 
system of propagandism — comprising an organised 
espionnage, the highest degree of centralisation, 
and the scientific cultivation of the human mind 
for given purposes — ^must in the last century, when 
brute force still every where predominated over in- 
tellect, as inevitably have attained to universal 
domination as mind prevails over matter, if it had 
not been for the fatal oversight of giving scope to 
the individual and collective avarice of the com- 
munity. 

But its disciples forgot that they had now to 
coQtend with a moral power incalculably more 
powerful than their own. They had in the present 
age to compete with a widely diffused press, which 
could at once and directly appeal to and arouse the 
masses, whilst they were years in tortuously in- 
fluencing the few. 

No sooner had they commenced their encroach- 
ments than the cloud, long dissipated, gathered 
again and immediately burst over them. 

A couple of pens — ^the vivid imaginings of a ro- 
mancer and the fervour of a diatribe — the colouring 
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of Eugene Sue and the enthusiasm of Michelet — 
sufficed to break through the web in which popes, 
ministers and emperors, had floundered, and to 
scatter to the winds the persevering combinations 
of the cabinet and cloister. 

With one accord their expulsion was demanded 
by the people. 

They made convulsive efforts to remain. The 
monastic repose of the quiet Rue des Postes, the 
head quarters of the mischief-making fathers, was 
night and day disturbed by vehicles coming to and 
fro, but at length subsided into its former silence. 
They evacuated France and their strong hold. The 
fiat of a nation had gone forth, the beacon of St. 
Tgnatius had only been so laboriously re-illumined 
to be once more ignominiously extinguished. 

The recall of the Jesuits had, on this occasion, 
been negotiated at Rome by M. Rossi, a Roman 
refugee, who quitting that city an exile, had re- 
turned from his proscription the accredited and 
confidential agent of a great power. 

Originally seeking an asylum at Geneva, he had 
filled there aa academic chair ; and in 1832, was 
appointed reporter of a committee of the Swiss Diet, 
chosen to inquire into the revision of the Federal 
Pact, and coming to conclusions wholly at variance 
with those now drawn by M. Rossi's patrons. 

Through the friendship of Guizot and de Broglie, 
he was induced to settle in Paris, and was raised 
to the professorships of history and of political 
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economy, for which, M. Bianqui — whose exclusion 
occasioned so much dissatisfaction and actual riot in 
the schools^— was candidate. 

Ahout the same period as Cousin, Rossi was 
made peer of France. 

His mission to Rome, originally hostile to the 
Jesuits, was directed on the death of Gregory XVI. 
to the exclusion of a mere Austrian or Jesuitic 
a£:ent. for the interest of the Jesuits — all powerful 
with the Imperial family, and what was of more 
importance, daily gaining ground with Metternich 
— ^was identified with that of Vienna. 

Austria struggled to raise to the papal chair a 
candidate who should be wholly Austrian ; France 
to ensure the nomination of one less Austrian than 
French. To the discomfiture of both, a pope was 
returned who was Italian. 

Cardinal Lambruschini, a mere creature of Met- 
ternich's, — the minister who had signed the con- 
demnation of thousands of political prisoners, and 
the evil genius of Gregory XVI. , who had died in his 
arms, — was the favourite of Austria and of the 
Jesuits. 

Cardinals Gizzi and Ferretti, (cousins of the pre- 
sent pope) , were the most salient members of the 
liberal party. 

Cardinal Gizzi — a Capuchin, and decidedly hostile 
to the Jesuits — had risen in the diplomacy of the 
church. The best part of his life had been spent 
in Switzerland, Sardinia, and Belgium. Auditor^ 
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to the mission at Lucerne, he was afterwards inter- 
nuncio at Turin and at Brussels, and then nuncio 
in Switzerland and Sardinia. He had gathered, in 
the fulfilment of his duties, enlightened views and 
an extended knowledge of the actual condition of 
Europe. Made cardinal in 1844, he was at the 
death of Gregory XVI. legate of Forli. 

Cardinal Ferretti belonged to one of the most 
remarkable and energetic families in Italy. 

His elder brother, the Colonel Christopher 
Ferretti, (Baillie of the order of Malta), was a fiery 
veteran of the army of the kingdom of Italy, who 
placed on record his detestation of the Austrian 
rule, by challenging in a poUtical quarrel at Bo- 
logna all the officers of an Austrian dragoon regi- 
ment, three of whom he killed, forcing the re- 
mainder to apologise. 

His younger brother was not only in disgrace, 
but actually in exile from political causes. 

His cousin, Cardinal Mastai Ferretti, Archbishop, 
Bishop of Imola, had been appointed to that trou- 
bled see on account of his distinguished abilities. 

Another cousin, Pietro, (brother of the Cardinal 
Mastai Ferretti,) was a political exile. Cardinal 
Ferretti himself was distinguished for the liberaUty 
and boldness of his ideas. 

The intrigue and negotiations of the conclave 
seldom accurately transpire, though the actual 
scrutiny is made public, but the following particu- 
lars are narrated. 
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Austria, by her decided opposition barred the 
election of the liberal candidates ; the anti- Austrian 
party rendered difficult the nomination of a par- 
tisan of Austria, and France, throwing her influence 
into the balance, made it impossible. 

Herein Louis Philippe rendered to the cause of 
rational liberty a service as great, if perhaps as 
unintentional, as by preserving the peace of Europe 
during the first years of his reign, whilst liberalism 
was still wanting in the discipline of parliamentary 
forms, and in discrimination between permanent 
conquests and dazzling but ephemeral advan- 
tages. 

Whatever the future bring forth, and whatever 
become the eventual policy of Pius IX., his con- 
duct hitherto has placed Italy in a more favourable 
position than before, in thus far, that she is armed 
and has enjoyed the opportunity of a year and a 
half s organisation. 

Cardinal Mastai Ferretti, Bishop of Imola — to 
whom Gizzi, finding his own election impossible, 
had transferred his interest — was unexpectedly set 
forth and chosen in a conclave which lasted eight- 
and-forty hours. 

At the first scrutiny, Lambruschini was a head 
of his opponents ; at the fourth and last, he had 
only ten, whilst Cardinal Mastai Ferretti, uniting 
six-and-thirty voices, was saluted pope. 

Count Cardinal Giovanni Mastai Ferretti had been 
too sensible of the bad odour in which his family 
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was held, to make any demonstration of his poli- 
tical opinions which might give umbrage to the 
ruling powers. 

Nevertheless, the suspicions of Mettemich, too 
tardily awakened, induced him at the last hour 
hastily to provide against the eventuahty of Mastai' 
Ferretti's elevation to the papal chair, and it is said 
that a courier bearing notice of his formal ex- 
clusion (with which the Archbishop of Milan ar- 
rived during the coronation), entered Rome just 
as the cannon of St. Angelo announced to the 
people that a pope was elected. 

Piiis IX. bom at Sinigaglia, in the marches of 
Ancona, owed his first steps in life to the interest 
of his father, Count Ferretti, with Pius VII. Des- 
tined for the army, he abandoned that career for 
the church, which he was solicitous to enter. It is 
probable that he was too clear-sighted even in his 
youth not to discover the ridicule of the military 
profession in a state entirely governed by ecclesias- 
tics. Joining as auditor the apostolic mission to 
Chili, during several years he encountered, with 
untiring zeal and unflinching intrepidity, the perils 
of flood and field, of the desert and the pestilence. 

Returning to Rome about the period of Leo the 
Twelfth's election, he was made prelate and presi- 
dent of the hospital of St. Michel, then Archbishop 
of Spoletto, and having succeeded in securing the 
approbation of consecutive popes, translated by 
Gregory XVI. to the diocese of Imola, whose flock 
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it was hoped that his popularity and tact would 
conciliate. 

In 1840, he had been made cardinal. Distin- 
guished by his talents, by his pulpit eloquence, by 
his urbanity and charity, no prelate in Italy was 
more beloved. 

As cardinal and bishop, his revenues were lavished 
amongst the poor, his table was left unprovided to 
feed the indigent. When already a prince of the 
church, he has been known to ascend the pulpit 
to relieve a humble friar, embarrassed or ex- 
hausted. 

On his accession to the papacy, he was thus far 
trammelled by precedent, that he felt bound to 
constitute his council with one exception of men 
identified with the pohcy of his predecessors, amongst 
whom were Lambruschini, his opponent, Mattel, 
another ex-secretary of state, Bemetti, the vice 
chancellor, and Macchi, the most virulent anta- 
gonist of all concession. 

The exception was Cardinal Gizzi, to whom the 
elevation of the new pope was mainly owing, and 
to whom he shewed his gratitude by naming him 
secretary of state, or premier. 

But though deferring to traditional forms in the 
composition of his council, Pius IX. broke boldly 
through the restraints of immemorial custom by 
acting in defiance of that body. 

With the sole support of Gizzi, and notwith- 
standing the efforts and opposition of the fimction- 
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aries of the state, of the most influential members 
of the diplomatic body, and of the principal digni- 
taries of the church, he ventured upon measures 
and reforms more decisive than friends or enemies 
had hoped or dreaded. 

His first step was to declare a political amnesty, 
by which six thousand prisoners were set at liberty, 
and two thousand exiles re-admitted. "^ 

Austria, whose threats and warnings he had 
treated with contempt, applied to have restored to 
her the prisoners, who arrested in the Austrian 
dominions had been given up to his predecessor. 

It is a courtesy, in which absolute governments 
indulge^ tp surrender to each other all personages 
obnoxious to a neighbour discovered on their ter- 
ritories. 

Prussia annually restores large numbers of re- 
fugees to Russia, and the knout — or rather the 

* Monsieur de St. Aulaire^ (in the present Session January, 
1848), in the debates on the address, made a discreditable at- 
tempt to mislead the public, with regard to the administration 
of Gregory XVI. in contrast with which that of Pius IX. 
has been eulogised by preceding speakers. M. de St. Aulaire 
declared that there was not one political prisoner imprisoned 
by Gregory XVI., and that, with the exception of several 
Corsicans, no political offender had been put to death. This 
was no doubt true at the period to which M. de St. Aulaire al- 
ludes — at the very outset of Gregory the Sixteenth's pontificate ; 
it was no doubt intended that the public should believe 
it applicable to its close. There was perhaps a time when M. de 
St. Aulaire had never told a falsehood by implication — before 
he became a diplomatist. 
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plitt, for Nicholas has Diagnanimously abolished that 
instrument in fevour of the plitt, which requires 
about three strokes to do the work of two blows of 
the knout. The Prussian police is more active in 
this duty than ever in ferretting out native politi- 
cal delinquents, and within the last few weeks 
several of those acquitted in the recent trials have 
been handed over to the Russian mercies. 

Austria kept in safe custody Menotti, the banker 
of Modena, till the fugitive grand duke had the 
opportunity of returning to his capital to hang his 
prisoner. 

But it was always on the understanding that 
these prisoners were to be made examples of, not 
amnestied, and consequently the cabinet of Vienna 
felt that if Pius IX. did not choose to punish, the 
least he could do was to return his captive, and 
that to act otherwise was to display a sort of dog- 
in-the-manger feeling, hardly to have been expected 
in a personage of his station. 

In unprecedented disregard of all etiquette, Pius 
IX. included in his amnesty, and refused to deliver 
up to Austria, on the demand of her ambassador, 
the prisoners arrested within the Austrian territory. 

Adopting a new policy, he not only abandoned 
the stem system of repression and terror, imme- 
morially pursued by the papal government, to enter 
on a course of moderation and of justice, but in 
the manner of distributing his graces, and of re- 
cognising the neglected rights of his people, dis- 

VOL. II. L 
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played a tact which multiplied his subjects' grati- 
tude and his consequent popularity. 

The amnesty accorded was almost unreserved, 
and trusting to their honour he asked no guarantees 
of the amnestied. 

Some of the most distinguished exiles he wel- 
comed, by pressing them to his heart, when they 
approached him with deferential salutations. Re- 
paring incognito to the castle of St. Angelo, he 
personally Uberated the prisoner, Gaetano, dismiss- 
ing the jailor for brutality to his captive, who, when 
restored to his long sorrowing mother, discovered 
that his life had been saved when in the condemned 
cell, at the commencement of his incarceration, 
by the intercession of the humble priest, Ferretti, 
who now came as sovereign pontiff to restore him 
to the world, from which for two-and-twenty years 
he had been immured. 

Unlike his predecessors, he walked abroad im- 
guarded and on foot amongst his people, promising 
to govern through Italy and for Italians. His 
religious kept pace at first with his political liber- 
ality. Not only did he relieve from their dis- 
abilities the Jewish population, but afforded the 
example of removing in his carriage a sick Hebrew 
from whom the crowd stood aloof as from one un- 
clean. For the first time he brought into contact 
the turban and tiara. ^ 

The applause of Europe and rapturous enthusiasm 
of his subjects on the very eve of revolt, were the 
reward of this conduct. 
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The cabinet of Vienna, in a paroxysm of terror, 
resorted to means the most desperate to restrain the 
new pope or gain a pretext for occupying his territo- 
ries. It knew all the value of a fait accompli in the 
eyes of the pusillanimous politicians of Western 
Europe. It had in store for Italy, the treacherous 
massacres, the cold blooded perfidy by which the 
gentry of Gallicia were swept root and branch away. 
The pontifical administration, which custom only 
allowed Pius to reconstitute gradually, was yet, 
from the council to the police offices, filled with 
creatures of Austria, or with the foul agents, who, 
accustomed to batten on a system of violence and 
corruption, were willing tools of any influence seek- 
ing to restore it. 

A wildly anarchic demonstration was plotted, under 
the auspices of Austria, by the retrograde party, 
in which cardinals and functionaries were implicated, 
and the papal police itself chiefly instrumental. 
Detected and frustrated by the people itself, this 
projected outbreak in the popular name, only resulted, 
as all Europe knowi;, in the confusion of its contri- 
vers. 

Its immediate effects were to draw closer the bonds 
which united the pontifi* to his people. 

He put arms into the hands of his subjects, and 
confiding to them, instead of trusting to foreign 
mercenaries and strange bayonets, his defence 
against the people, commenced vigorously the extir- 

L 2 
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pation of abuses, threw open his dominions to im- 
provement, his government to the laity. 

The Sardinian and Tuscan governments, carried 
away by the popular current, and by his example, 
likewise resolved to take part in the Italian 
movement, and the moderate liberal party made 
the name of Kus IX, the banner around which they 
rallied. To this moderate party belonged nearly 
all the most distinguished men in Italy. Cardinals 
Gizzi and Ferretti, Ventura, Gioberti, the Mar- 
quis Azeglio, Count Balbo, are some of its repre- 
sentatives. Of Gizzi and Ferretti mention has been 
made. Ventura, the Lacordaire of Italy, is the most 
eloquent preacher of his age, and Gioberti,* ex- 
chaplain to the King of Sardinia, may be considered 
as the head of that majority of the Italian clergy 
irreconcilably opposed to the Jesuits. 

His " Qesuita-ModemOy' recently published in five 
volumes, though somewhat rambling and proUx, is 
the most complete and authentic exposure of the 
order of Loyola which has ever appeared. 

* The Tablet, a catholic newspaper, calumniously styles Gio- 
berti an enemy of religion, because hostile to the Jesuits. The 
same accusation might as aptly be brought against Chateau- 
briand. Far better foundation would exist for charging the 
Tablet with actual impiety, and with trading in religion, by advo- 
cating the cause of an order whose most influential supporters 
at Rome, are precisely those men whose private characters will 
least bear investigation, whose opinions are well known to be 
in several cases actually infidel, and who, looking on religion 
as a thing for the people, prostitute it to purposes the most 
discrediting and unworthy. 
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Gioberti and his party, profoundly religious and 
Romanist, look forward to the spread of their faith 
throughout the world, but hold that the church 
has become debased through profane admixture of 
temporal with spiritual concerns, through mundane 
ambition, through persecutive violence, and through 
sacrilegious connivance with the oppressors of man- 
kind. They consider the entire disconnexion of 
religion from politics as the first condition of its 
purity, and hence are in principle as antithetic to 
the Jesuits as light to darkness. 

Count Balbo is a Piedmontese, distinguished by 
his talents, and position, whose father held high 
office in his native country, and whose mother was 
daughter of Count Bogino, the celebrated minis- 
ter of King Charles Emanuel. The Sardinian sove- 
reign is said to have been struck with a light burning 
at all hours of the night in a small window over the 
leads of a house opposite his palace. Supposing it 
to be the apartment of some invalid, he sent to 
inquire the nature of the malady, and learned that 
the light which had attracted his attention; was the 
** midnight lamp" of a poor but assiduous student. 
The youth was sent for, he pleased, rose in favour, 
and at length became sole councillor and chief 
minister of his patron. 

The Balbo in question, inheriting from his father 
high rank and station, devoted himself to literature. 
Without becoming compromised with the more ener- 
getic and impatient section of the liberal party, he 
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studiously maintained the independence of his posi- 
tion by refusing all the advances of the court. 

Besideis the *' History of Italy," in which im- 
peded by the censorship, he is the author of the 
life of Dante acknowledged to be the best biography 
of that poet, and of several other historical works 
held in high estimation. 

Shortly before the death of Gregory XVI- , Balbo 
electrified Italy by the publication of his " Speranzt 
d'ltalia,'' in which utterance was first given — with 
at least the passive coincidence of one Italian govern- 
ment — to the feeling which had rapidly been gaining 
ground in Italy, even in quarters once deaf to all 
appeal of nationality. 

Hitherto aspirations for Italian independence, 
amelioration, and exemption from foreign influence 
had been identified with irreconcilable and not 
unnatural hostility to every branch of authority 
throughout Italy. Everything or nothing had been 
the motto of those entertaining them. 

The Speranze d'ltalia^ which first gave voice to 
the feeling of the moderate liberal party, exhorted 
the Italians to adopt the more practical view of ob- 
taining what they could, and of interesting their 
princes, as well as those who had formerly been the 
instruments of their oppression, in favour of Italian 
unity and against the influence of Austria. 

To shake the yoke of the stranger and unite the 
people he kept divided, they are content with forms 
of government, however moderately progressive. 
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Their views have been set forth in a pamphlet 
entitled " The Present Movement in Italy,'' by the 
Marqfiis d'Azeglio, which the evidently well informed 
writer of the preface to the English translation, 
supposed to be Mr. Prandi, regards as an author- 
ised programme of the moderate liberal party. 

In some able preliminary remarks to the pam- 
phlet, the Marquis d'Azeglio observes that the moral 
agitation which has so long disturbed the civilised 
world, extending since the French revolution over a 
space of sixty years, may be divided into two very 
distinct periods. 

" The first, which extends from 1793 to 1815,*' 
he says, ** exhibits physical force as the recognised 
means of obtaining rights founded upon that force. 

" During the second period, rights founded upon 
reason are advocated, and moral force employed to 
obtain them. 

" In Italy,'* he contends, *' the nearer attempts 
in favour of Uberty and independence are to the 
time of the revolution and of Napoleon, the more 
do they partake of physical force character, while 
in proportion as they recede from that time they as- 
sume the complexion which characterizes a faith in 
moral power. 

** The most extended and violent of the Italian 
revolutions, (those of Naples and Turin in 1820- 
21), were organised by hidden agents and secret 
societies, the natural consequence of a trust in 
physical force. 
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*' In 1831, the movements were circumscribed 
within narrower limits, because the confidence in 
violent means was much diminished. The authors 
of these movements availed themselves of the press, 
and manifestoes were distributed, shewing that 
more importance was now attached to moral force 
than in 1821. 

**The growth of these sentiments during the 
next twelve years circumscribed still further the 
movement at Bologna in 1843, and in a far greater 
degree that of Rimini in 1845. 

"Secret societies and underhand machinations have 
disappeared in proportion as physical force doctrines 
have been abandoned. 

" Various fractions of the liberal party," he con- 
tinues, " and men, who from social position or 
dread of revolutionary excess had shewn themselves 
adverse to political change, had come to adopt 
principles which should clash with the fewest pos- 
sible interests — that is moderate principles — ta 
which all possible publicity should be given. 

" But though this happy unison of opinions was 
acknowledged in Italy, it was not," he complains, 
"so considered in other countries," where the Italian 
liberals were looked upon as men who took the 
Massaniellos and Rienzis for models — as specula- 
tors in the abstract and ideal — or as sentimentalists 
who satisfied their aspirations after liberty by songs 
and sonnets. 

" We have entered," he says, " upon a new 
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career, marked by concord, prudence and mode- 
ration, and deserve that Europe should modify her 
judgment. We invoke her justice, we rely upon 
her sympathy!'' 

A sort of pity for their princes — the overseers 
of a common taskmaster — the jailors, no less than 
the captives they imprisoned, themselves enthralled 
—had gained ground amongst those who formerly 
visited on them the odium due to their mal-ad- 
ministration. This is somewhere admitted even by 
Mariotti, and constituted the chief ground work of 
the new and promising combination. 

The Marquis Massimo d'Azegiio, whose pam- 
phlet is even more moderate and cautious than the 
preamble, quotes the words of Sir Robert Peel, in 
a recent session. 

" That it is as necessary to carry the reforms de- 
manded by the circumstances of the times as to 
gaard against abstract notions of liberty." 

In the confession of faith of his party, epitomised 
in the headings of his chapters, Azeglio declares, 
that 

" The condition of the Italian States as regards 
their relation with foreign powers, is incompatible 
with the interests of the nation — that the first step 
towards the promotion of those interests is a league 
between the princes to guarantee the independent 
exercise of their sovereignties — that such a union 
of Italian princes, cemented by the unanimous 
determination to promote useful reforms, would 
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secure the affections of the people, would establish 
their authority on a firmer basis — and that it is the 
interest of the people to co-operate loyally with 
them in. promoting the national good." 

To this section of opinions, amongst whom, 
Cantu is especially worthy of notice, belong all the 
literary men of eminence in Italy not already ap- 
pertaining to a more uncompromising party ; for it is 
a fact full of significance that in Italy, as in Russia, 
in Poland, and throughout the Sclavonian world, 
there is hardly to be found one writer of acknow- 
ledged merit who is not a strenuous advocate of the 
popular cause, few who have not directly or indi- 
rectly suffered for it. 

Cantu, the most remarkable historian of his age, 
though translated into the principal continental 
tongues, and appreciated in continental countries, 
has remained singularly unknown in England until 
the recent introduction to notice of his history of 
the reformation, by M. Prandi.* 

This translation, a labour of love, exhibits not 

* M. Prandi, a political exile, who^ condemned to death in 
Italy, fought in the Spanish war of the constitution, has ac- 
quired his knowledge of the English tongue entirely since his 
sojourn in England, to which he retired after the defeat of the 
constitutionalists. Subsequently allowed to revisit his home 
by the King of Sardinia, he returned' to England, whence he 
continues to render his country many services, amongst which 
may be classed his recent attempt to popularise so eminent a 
writer. • 
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only the accuracy of. a native in rendering the 
sense of his own language into another, but is re- 
markable for an English style, which our most dis- 
tinguished writers might be proud to acknowledge, 
and which was unprecedented in a foreigner, until 
the example afforded by his countryman, Mario tti, 
to whom might be added the Spaniard, Don Trueba. 

It is the fragment of one of the most complete 
and labprious works ever undertaken single-handed ; 
a universal history — in forty volumes, completed 
within eight years,^ — as novel in its arrangement as 
lucid, impartial and profound. 

Cesare Cantu gives not only a complete historical 
account of the social modifications as well as of the 
political changes which various countries have un- 
dergone, but enters at equal detail into the chief 
movements by which the condition of nations have 
been modified, and into a history of the inventions, 
sciences and arts, by which human destinies have 
been most sensibly affected. 

Thus he devotes a volume to the Crusades, a 
volume to the Reformation, another to the dis- 
coveries, ancient and modern, another to the art of 
war, illustrating step by step the changes and the 
progress made in it by authenticated descriptions 
of battles, sieges and campaigns. 

It is in fact an encyclopaedia of history, of which 
it may safely be predicted, that when better known 
it cannot fail to be appreciated in England, where 
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even Ranke* — so inferior to Cantu in concision, 
lucidity and completeness — ^has been encouraged. 

Sardinia, by a singular concatenation of incident, 
and interests, had been induced timidly to lead in 

* Take, for instance, Ranke's recent " History of the Prussian 
Monarchy,** which has already two translators. In the ^' Re- 
view of the early history of the march of Brandenburg,^' which 
forms the second chapter or section of his first book, he says 
that it was 'Mike Silesia, Mecklenburg, Pomeranla, Prussia and 
Tiivonia, a German colony, on a little cultivated ground,'* and 
further on, " that in the neighbouring provinces, the Sclavonian 
princes themselves favoured the immigration of Germans into 
their territories, &c.'' Neither in the four-and- twenty pages 
to which this chapter extends, nor in any subsequent place, 
does be make mention of any other people than of the German 
and Seal von ic, so that the student depending on Ranke's his- 
tory would be led to the erroneous conclusion that no othe^ 
important nation had occupied those territories since the pe- 
riod to which his narrative refers. 

Herein, Ranke at the outset has made an omission as grave 
as if a writer on English history had neglected all mention of 
the Celts and Saxons. The aboriginal population of the pro* 
vinces in question, (belonging to that race of which the Finnish 
is an ingredient, and to which the Lives, Koures, Estii and 
Lettii appertain), were only intruded on by a Sclavonic 
and German minority, and are not even, in extenuation of the 
historian's neglect, a people (like the Picts or Logrians of an- 
cient Britain) whose individuality has been lost by fusion. 
Totally differing in origin, language and aspect from both 
Sclavonians and Germans, they constituted then, and still con- 
stitute, an important part of the population of some of these pro- 
vinces — its chief bulk in others — where at the commence- 
ment of the present century, they still retained idolatrous 
practices in many districts. 
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the cause of Italian independence^ and had akeady 
fixed the attention and inspired the hopes of the 
Italian liberals, when the accession and conduct of 
Pius IX. gave a redoubled impulse to its policy. 

Switzerland, formerly received its salt fronni 
Austria, which, dissatisfied with the liberal changes 
in that country a few years ago, threatened to de- 
prive its republicans of that necessary condiment. 

The cantons applied to the King of Sardinia, but 
he was bound by an old treaty with Austria not to 
sell salt to the Swiss. 

The cantons then demanded permission of tran- 
sit for the salt required through the Sardinian 
dominions, a request which not being against the 
letter of the treaty with Austria, was conceded, the 
more readily, that the cabinet of Vienna had at- 
tempted entirely to isolate from Sardinia, its Lom- 
bardo- Venetian provinces, by opening such ready 
means of communication between Milan and Venice, 
that the former course of traffic through Grenoa 
(only one third the distance of Venice from the 
former city), came to be abandoned. 

The Austrian railway running from Venice 
through Padua, Verona, and Brescia to Milan, 
struck northwards to the lake of Como, was in- 
tended to monopolise for the eastern ports the 
trade which had previously flowed into the western 
ports of northern Italy, and at the same time to 
become the chief line of communication between 
central Europe and the souths as well as a chief 
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station on the high road to Egypt, India, and the 
East. 

Austria having refused all junction with any rail- 
way through the Sardinian territory, to restore 
in som^ measure the former balance, and avert 
the impoverishment of Genoa and of the road 
along which its commerce had flowed, the Sardi- 
nian government was obliged to think of enlarging 
its transit trade with Switzerland. 

Up to that period the Sardinian cabinet had gone 
hand in hand with Austria, in her intrigues against 
the liberal catholic canton of Ticino, whose fron- 
tiers border on both Austria and Sardinia, and which, 
as elsewhere mentioned, had reformed its consti- 
tution prior to 1830. 

Arms, ammunition, and money, had been lavished 
by the court of Turin, as well as by that of Vienna, 
for the purpose of inciting a contemptible faction 
in that canton to subvert the popular government, 
which gave umbrage to its neighbours. 

When, however, it was thought necessary to sub- 
stitute the traffic of Switzerland and Germany, for 
that of Lombardy, which had been lost, the King 
of Sardinia made his peace with the canton of 
Ticino, and not only forbore from purveying its 
malcontents with arms, but confiscated those sent 
through his territories by Austria, for that purpose. 

A railway was now proposed, which in conjunc- 
tion with the Sardinian line from Grenoa to the 
Lago Maggiore, will extend through Switzerland to 
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the lake of Constance^ the terminus of several 
very important German railways ; thus opening to 
central Europe, a passage through the Helvetic 
confederation and the Sardinian territories to the 
sea, to the common profit of all parties concerned, 
but to the especial benefit of the Sardinian ports. 

Austria, to be revenged, or to reduce the court of 
Turin to reason, excluded from Lombardy the 
wines principally grown between Alessandria and 
Novara, for the consumption of the wealthy Aus- 
trian Lombardo* Venetian provinces. 

She had expected that the wine growing popu- 
lation, deprived of a market for its produce, would 
so loudly express its discontent, as to shake the 
resolution of the king, whom her own party and 
the Jesuits at the same time strove to drive back 
into his former line of poKcy. But this danger 
was happily averted. 

Some enterprizing partizans of the liberal cause, 
encouraged by the success of a recently established 
agricultural society, bethought themselves of form- 
ing under the title of Societa Enologica, an associ- 
ation for the purchase of the wine crop from the 
indigent wine growers. By preparing according to 
the French process, storing and transporting to 
Genoa these wines, a fresh market was soon found, 
and the speculation bid fair to prove as profitable as 
it had been patriotic. 

Austria finding herself frustrated in this means of 
coercion, which had now only the efiect of discon- 
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tenting her Lombardo- Venetian subjects, tacitly 
permitted the introduction of Sardinian wines to be 
resumed, without ostensibly revoking the prohibi- 
tion she had made, and the trade quietly flowed 
back into its former channel. 

Baden, Wurtemberg, and Bavaria, were prompted 
by their material interests, to put themselves by 
means of railways, in communication with the lake 
Constance. Austrian influence was long exercised 
to avert this decision, and in Bavaria, the Jesuits, 
whose credit Lolla Montes had not yet ruined, made 
unheard-of efforts in the Austrian interests. 

But through the toils of cabinets and cloisters, as 
through Alps and over rivers, the steam-king of 
the rail — the predestined missionary of civilization, 
made triumphant way. 

Baden, Wurtemberg, and Bavaria, like Sardinia, 
had become links in, or tributaries to, the great Une 
of communication, which Austria had hoped to mo- 
nopolize between the Mediterranean and the north. 

No available commutation can be afforded to these 
States, for their interest in this great line, which far- 
thermore is to be continued from GTenoa along the 
western coast of Italy, and across the Appenines to 
a convenient port on the eastern litoral, for the 
communications of Europe with the East. 

It would be as easy to compensate Holland for 
the Rhine, and Maes or Egypt for the Nile. Hence 
it was felt that as this project became matured, the 
strongest guarantees were being afforded to the 
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liberal cause, for the stability of Charles Albert's 
anti-Austrian and progressive policy. 

The civilizing effect of intercommunication, and 
of the mutual dependence arising from community 
of interests, has been remarkably illustrated in the 
recent afiairs of Switzerland, against which country, 
a few years ago, Austria (especially if countenanced 
by France) , would easily by menace and persuasion 
have banded its above-mentioned neighbours, who 
now have refused to participate in any coercive mea- 
sures directed against it. 

When France and Austria vapour about isolating 
Switzerland, a threat formerly of easy execution, it 
is a boast beyond their power to accomplish, even 
temporarily, and assuredly for any protracted period, 
because such a measure would be suicidal to Sar- 
dinia, so strangely do the interests of nations and 
of those who govern for nations cross the views of 
rulers governing nations for themselves. 

The king of Sardinia must inevitably have been 
eventually carried away by the policy he is now pur- 
suing, when he advanced his first timid steps in 
rivalry of Austria, because nothing but an appeal 
to the modified liberalism of Italy could have sup- 
ported him in that rivality. 

But, there is nothing very appalling in his desti- 
nation, if with common resolution and prudence he 
only floats upon the stream which it would be fatal 
to attempt to stem — the exchange of the absolute 
crown of Sardinia, which must otherwise have sunk 
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by degrees into a semi-satrapy, for the constitutional 
sovereignty of the whole north of Italy, is the not 
very alarming alternative of revolution. 

It is one which Charles Albert can only reaUse, 
but must eventually realise with the aid of the libe- 
ral party, if not too late in coming forward, whilst 
the liberal party in Italy may derive a support de- 
cisive in any eventuality from Charles Albert, at the 
head of a hundred and thirty thousand excellent and 
well disciplined troops, which, in conjunction with a 
hundred thousand soldiers the Swiss might furnish — 
both posted in an inaccessible country, and backed 
by Italy beyond, might brave without fear, a con- 
test even with the allied governments of Austria, 
tottering in the foundations of her powers, and of 
France acting in dangerous contradiction to the 
sympathies and convictions of her people. 

Whatever the decision of the Sardinian monarch, 
the conduct of Austria or the opposition of France, 
nothing can resist the impetus imparted to the po- 
pular cause in Italy, 

From the foot of the Alps and the northermost 
shores of the Adriatic, to the extreme south of 
Sicily its people are awakened. 

Rome had mischievously fettered the question of 
Italian freedom and independence. 

So long as upholding absolutism, the clergy (out- 
numbering the higher and middle classes) held back 
in obedience the people in superstitious awe. 

These bonds loosed by the act of Pius, have ren- 
dered touchingly unanimous all ranks of Italians. 
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To Pius therefore is due the meed of having 
moved the first decisive step towards Italy's regene- 
ration. 

Once indeed, it is true, he seemed to hesitate. 

The interests of the papal hierarchy — the con- 
sciousness of its stewardship — may have combat ted 
his philanthropic feeling and Italian aspirations. 

The dread of political anarchy and social chaos, 
more than fear of the fate of Ganganelli, may 
have daunted for a space the hardihood of the re- 
former. 

There was a time when he seemed about to re- 
trograde, threatened by the impatience of the ultra- 
liberals, by his cardinals, by Austria, by Naples, and 
by France — now regarding the pope she had made, 
with the same horror as Frankenstein surveyed his 
creature. 

On one side of the papal chair the Italians then 
fancied that they saw — pleading eloquently for na- 
tionality and constitutional freedom — the good angel 
of Italy in Father Ventura. 

On the other the demon of discord and oppres- 
sion, in the form of Jesuitism, whispering intimi- 
dation into the papal ear. It was a formidable 
power to brave, that of the disciples of Loyola, the 
most skilful supporters, but at the same time the 
Pretorian guards — the Strelitzes — the Janisars — of 
papacy. 

Ascendant in its councils during so many ponti- 
ficates, entertaining intelligences in the ranks of its 
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most influential hierarchy, and monopolising the 
chief organisation of the church, Jesuitism with its 
affiliated societies and secret co-operators, could 
threaten with some plausibility as the consequence 
of its discomfiture in times so troublous, the utter 
disruption of Catholicity. 

Assimilating every element which might conduce 
to the spread of its dominion, the order of Loyola, 
basing its strength on the omniscience which a won- 
derful system of espionage ensured, contrived that 
it should be ministered to alike, by the most grasp- 
ing ambition, the most credulous simplicity, and 
overreaching cunning. 

The direction of education and its traditional ex- 
perience, has always enabled it to collect with un- 
deviating tact instruments fitted to every conceiva- 
ble purpose. 

Though no individual of first rate talent has ever 
sprung from its ranks — either because a certain 
amount of intellect is dreaded, or found not amena- 
ble to the necessary influence — it has always at com- 
mand the clever and the learned, the ingenious and 
astute, the kindly and malevolent, the pUant and 
fanatical. 

Only that the benevolent and uncompromising in 
its employ, are always ignorant and deficient, the 
intellectual and accomplished, designing and perverse. 

From the facilities which it has thus secured, the 
conquests of Jesuitism in the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, reduce to comparative insignificance all 
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made in modern times, either by the remainder of 
the church of Rome, or by any other church of 
Christianity. 

Having always at hand in its militia, enthusiasts 
brought up to pant for martyrdom, and too often fit 
either for inquisitors or martyrs — neither the jealousy 
of China nor of Japan, neither the hate of the South 
American Indian, nor the ferocity of the Cannibal, 
has been able to deter from the attempt to convert 
nor to withstand the effect produced by the spectacle 
of men, dying in tortures for their faith. That 
opening made by a forlorn hope of martyrs, another 
stamp of zealots, less daring, less admirable, but 
more amiable and distinguished rather by enduring 
patience, benevolence and tact, plant the banner in 
the breach where the first have died. 

The ambitious and unscrupulous spirits of the 
order then succeed, to assume th^ rule of the savage 
or intrigue in the councils of the emperor. 

But it is remarkable that the o'ervaulting ambition 
of its dexterous agents has forfeited all that the 
earnest simplicity of its tools had won. Driven from 
China and Japan, it allows a space to elapse, and 
then begins again at the beginning with fresh mar- 
tyrs. It is but a few years since the writer saw 
embark two young Chinese brought up in the pro- 
paganda. Their ardent ambition was to be sawed in 
two between planks like their last predecessors. 

This organisation so powerful afar, and in the past 
the Jesuits have recently devoted to political pur- 
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poses. Though profiting by all instruments and 
consequently using democracy in Switzerland as well 
as absolutism at Vienna, the order had found politi- 
cal power easier to grasp, when concentrated than 
when dispersed. Hence the Jesuits had become so 
thoroughly identified with the cause of despotic 
monarchy, that no compromise was possible. It 
was urgent that Pius should be with them and it, or 
declare against them. The struggle was long doubtful 
— at least those who watched and trembled. 

But Italy's good genius triumphed. The pope 
made his election. The formation of the Ferretti 
ministry was decisive. The pontiff^, it was clear, 
marched with the spirit of the age. Sardinia and 
Tuscany, forcing their sovereigns to declare against 
Austria and Sicily in arms, reading a lesson on the 
difierence between timely compliance, and too 
tardy concession, — point to the distinct conclusion 
that, before many months Italy in its full length and 
breadth must be free and independent. 

Will the people of France forgive its government 
for allowing this result to be brought about without 
its aid or concurrence — and in fact despite its ill 
concealed opposition ? 

That question is best answered by passing from 
the policy of France, to a brief review of the men 
respectively supporting or assailing its policy and 
government. 
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CHAPTER V. 



After the revolution of July, two statesmen filled 
the political arena. Casimir Perrier, the haughtily 
subservient tool of a designing master, and Lafitte, 
that master's wayward instrument, and not unsus- 
pecting dupe. 

Both passed from the scene — the one goaded to 
madness in his arrogant impetuosity, and hurried 
to his grave by the rancorous irony of a political 
opponent, for the lead of Emile Girardin did not 
more indisputably slay Armand Carrel than the in- 
cisive wit of Mauguin destroyed the rash, vain, 
overbearing Perrier. 

The other — Lafitte — ^broken hearted and repent- 
ant, retired with the conviction, that he had cruelly 
misplaced his trust both in the ungrateful friend on 
whom he had conferred a crown, and in the prince, 
to whom, through his intermedium, the liberties of 
France had been confided. 
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Both were representatives of that bourgeoisie, 
which, by its parliamentary resistance, had prepared 
the revolution which it dared not make, which the 
people stepped in to achieve, and of the benefits of 
which the bourgeoisie had been in some measure 
retributively deprived through their endeavour to 
exclude the masses from participating in them. 

Casimir Perrier was the type of that aristocracy 
of the desk and counter, not hostile to, but covetous 
of, the pre-eminence of emblasoned aristocracy, and 
desirous of appropriating its ascendency unchecked 
by monarchical supremacy. 

The people, in its estimation, was nothing but a 
means, popular agitation — hke fire — an admirable 
servant, an execrable master, to be extinguished or 
subdued the moment that its use was over. Never 
intended to conduce to popular ends — ^it was the 
mere lever by which the aristocracy of birth was to 
be unseated, the oligarchy of the Palais Royal and 
of the Bourse estabUshed. Only that in the same 
selfish spirit Casimir Perrier, to exalt himself, would, 
if he could, have made the crown omnipotent, so 
long as he was its minister. 

Lafitte, on the contrary, was inspired by the feel- 
ing which for eighteen years has principally animated 
that portion of the opposition not in opposition 
(merely) because out of office. He wished his class 
ascendant, but not by monopolising franchises due 
to the people, and fear that the masses might grasp 
too violently all, alone induced him. with actual 
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regret and subsequent remorse, to withhold from 
them so much. 

But — the representative of bourgeoise egotism and 
of timid middle class rectitude — passed to make 
way for men sprung from above them and below 
them. Since the death of Casimir Perrier and the 
retirement of La6tte, four candidates only have ap- 
peared upon the scene with reasonable pretensions 
to the guidance of affairs. Such men as Monta- 
livet, Gerard, Bassano, Soult or Mortier, raised to 
the honorary presidence of the council, or as Sebas- 
tian!, De Rigny, Bresson and Montebello, to the 
ministry of foreign affairs, can only be regarded in 
the light of dummies at a game of whist, or what 
members of the House of Commons facetiously 
term warming pans in those vacant offices. As 
statesmen having parties at their beck, only Thiers, 
Guizot, Mold and De Broglie can be reckoned. In 
the same manner that Perrier and Lafitte repre- 
sented commerce and finance, two of these four 
belonged to the aristocracy of birth, two to the press 
and the people. 

More or less all have belied their origin. The 
♦Duke de Broglie, a grand seigneur, and the Comte 
Mold, who had ancestors chancellors, less — even by 
taking part against legitimacy and with the bour- 
geoisie, because ultimately to uphold monarchic 
encroachment — than the apostatizing Thiers and 
Guizot, sprung through journalism, literature and 
revolution, from the people. 
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Of all these statesmen it need scarcely be said 

> 

that the last two have been most distinguished for 
their talents — and since the secession or death of 
Lafitte and Perrier made room for their ambition— 
by the political importance attaching to their names, 
which abroad and at home have been used as a 
watchword, connected with an idea, or identified 
with a principle. 

Undoubtedly both are remarkable men, who, if 
owing the distinction of their position less to intrin- 
sic merit than to the disunion of the liberal party, 
and absence of commanding capacity in its leaders, 
are yet fitted to shine in a British senate, as British 
senates are now constituted, though neither would 
perhaps bear transporting back to the past era of 
parliamentary greatness in both countries. 

In that memorable epoch which respectively they 
have so intensely studied — beside Pitt and Fox — 
beside Mirabeau and Danton-— beside the celebrities 
of the Gironde and Mountain-— Thiers and (Jluizot 
would morally dwindle far towards the standard of 
their own physical stature. At least, if we may 
judge of the energy and daring of that age by its 
deeds, and, imperfect as we know the art of report-' 
ing to have been, find its recorded eloquence corro- 
borated by the magnitude of the acts to which his- 
tory teaches us that it persuaded men. 

Guizot, the historian, the protestant, the pro- 
fessor, and incidentally the journalist, was supposed 
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to represent constitutional government upon the 
practical English model. 

Thiers, the journalist and historian, was held to 
have accepted the principles of the Revolution and 
the Empire, with their reckless preference of strength, 
equality and glory, to the pacific development of 
prosperity and freedom. Guizot, enUsting all the 
sympathies of England, was looked upon as the 
minister of peace, Thiers, regarded with aversion, as 
the enemy of Great Britain, and the champion of 
peace and war. 

Some injustice was done Thiers ; much credit 
given Guizot, of which time has proved him un- 
worthy. Thiers, though wedded to a war policy, 
has been far less hostile to England than has been 
represented, whilst the utter insincerity of Guizot 
has become unmistakeably apparent. 

The march of events has shown Guizot's character 
in a light unexpected even by his detractors. 

If Thiers was admitted to depreciate great con- 
ceptions by undignified contrivance, Guizot had long 
since been judged to pursue mean ends with magni- 
ficent solemnity, but even his adversaries never 
thought to see him work out servile views by chica- 
nery and meanness. 

Perhaps to keep up the antithesis, since Guizot 
has acted worse than his enemies could have be- 
lieved, Thiers may behave tbetter than his friends 
have hoped — to some extent he has already done so, 
and this is fortunate, for when those events take 
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place, of which, if the writer mistakes not, a little 
bird sings just now, it is possible that Thiers is the 
only one of the four who stands more chance of 
figuring again in public life than the surviving minis- 
ters of Charles X. 

It would in fact be difficult to conceive a greater 
contrast than, with so many' common points of de- 
parture and a career so parallel, these men in every 
thing besides exhibit. 

Both are historians, both orators, both refusing 
to participate in the struggle of July, both subse- 
quently profitting by it, both ministers^ both party 
leaders, both writers for a paper founded in the in- 
terest of the Orleans dynasty, and now devoted to 
its downfall, both instrumental in the rise of their 
royal master, both in turn duped by him — the one 
— Guizot, short and slight of stature, the other, 
Thiers, hardly reaching with his shoulder the marble 
of the tribune. Guizot, at Ghent during the hun- 
dred days. Guizot in the three days of July, at 
Audry de Puyraveau's, who boldly flung the gaunt- 
let in the face of monarchy, reading the draught of 
a protest in which he proposed to sign that they 
" were bound by their duty to the king (Charles X.)" 
Thiers, during this time, reiiige-taking at Madame 
de Courchamps, in the valley of Montmorency. 

Guizot, since the death of Perrier, notoriously 
the most steady and unflinching advocate of the 
encroachments of power. 
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The attribution to him of the stern precept — 

Soyez impitoyables i 
Be merciless ! 

if no better authenticated than the '' up guards and 
at them '* of the Duke of Wellington, ** la garde 
meurt mais ne se rend pas " of Cambronne, or the 
"Due d' Orleans la meilleure des Republiques** of 
Lafayette — ^is characteristic of his reputation, 

" Le travail est un frein/' 
Labour is a bridle, 

is another of the harsh apothegms which it is less 
doubtful that he uttered. 

" Thiers," bitterly observes an adversary — ^and his 
friends cannot gainsay the allegation, " Thiers — has 
identified his name with the state of siege of Paris, 
with the exploits of the Rue Transnonain, with the 
incarcerations of Mont St. Michel, with the laws on 
association, on street criers, on the courts of assize, 
and on the journals, with every measure which has 
trammelled French liberties, tended to degrade the 
press, to corrupt juries, to decimate patriots, to dis- 
solve the national guard, to demoralize the nation."* 

Both have been doubly inconsistent, but here all 
point of resemblance ceases, and there remains to 
trace,^ in continuing their portraiture, only features 
of dissimilitude. 

Short and slight in stature, Guizot is not undig- 
nified in aspect. 

The melancholy shade clouding a noble forehead 
— the cold, disdainful smile of a drily, chiselled lip, 

* Viscomte de Cormenin. 
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give to his features an habitually austere expression, 
which a flashing eye deepens into energy. Grave in 
deportment, harsh in manner, peremptory in ges- 
ture, dogmatical in tone, he seems — in voice full, 
clear, affirmative, and devoid of modulation — ^less 
to persuade than to impose a conviction, or dictate 
an idea. 

Aged if not old — for tenure of office seven times 
repeated,*" and now consecutively continuing in its 
sixth year, between a resolutely-willed master, in- 
satiable majorities, and a threatening people, does 
not re-juvenate — that stern, contemptuously self- 
possessed, and care-worn figure would be more 
than dignified. The pale and bilious countenance, 
contracted lip, ascetic sarcasm, and doctrinal sen- 
tentious speech, would conjure up one of those 
famous doctors of Geneva, who, after vindicating 
human thought against Rome, doomed Servetus to 

* In 1830, minister of the interior under presidency of Mol^. 
In 1832, minister of public instruction under presidency of 

Soult. 
In 1834, minister of public instruction under presidency of 

Soult and Gerard. 

In November, 1834, minister of public instruction under 

presidency of Mortier. 
In 1835, minister of public instruction under presidency of 

Due de Broglie. 
In 1840, minister for foreign affairs under presidency of Soult. 
In 1843, minister for foreign affairs under nominal presidency 

of Soult. 
Since uninterruptedly in ojRice and president of council. 
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the stake — ^if the shoolmaster and pedant were not 
more forcibly presented to our thoughts. 

Rising, in fact, into notice as professor and politi- 
cal disciple of Royer GoUard, another professor, 
everything abt)ut Guizot — style, elocution, and 
oratory — are redolent of the dictatorship of the 
professorial chair. 

There is indeed more of the acerbity of the vin- 
dictive pedagogue, irritated into severity by scholars 
to whom he has been preaching patience and for-* 
bearance, than of the minister's unscrupulous am- 
bition in that dereliction of principle by which, after 
strenuously upholding, during a whole life, repre- 
sentative forms, he has sank into the officious tool 
of monarchical encroachment. 

If Guizot be the pedagogue, Thiers is thoroughly 
the Frenchman of our old comedies and popular 
prejudice — ^not impetuously earnest, as half a cen- 
tury of revolution and reaction have made the 
Frenchman now, — ^but as our playwrights carica- 
tured him from the monarchy, — loquacious, frivo- 
lous, versatile, and vivacious. 

Thiers has been aptly defined as the political 
gamin. "You should have seen him," says a cor- 
respondent of the writer, " bustling in the ' National' 
office when on its staff— -you should have seen him 
when secretary to the Finance minister at the sack- 
ing of poor, old, mulish, Monseigneur de Quelen's 
archbishopric, urging on the mob with all the 
frantic dehght of a mischievous schoolboy, at Louis 
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Philippe's instigation no doubt, but inexpressibly to 
his own delight — of that no more however, since 
Monsieur Thiers has become so very catholic. You 
should have seen him in the midst of secret service 
intrigues — you should have seen hini plotting and 
counterplotting, undoing and combining, till neither 
ministry nor opposition dared admit him or exclude 
him." 

Thiers, far from exhibiting the deportment of the 
statesman, seldom rises even to the dignity of the 
man. 

The casquette and blouse would befit him better 
than the toga. Restless, ardent, voluble, full of 
gesticulation, he is the precise type of those Parisian 
boys overing posts, annoying passers-by, and ripe 
for all imaginable mischief. 

Guizot plumes himself upon the strict integrity of 
his private conduct. Disinterested amidst corrup- 
tion and opportunity, no breath of suspicion has 
ever tainted his fair fame, and he derives from office 
neither personal nor family advantage. 

Ostentatiously incorruptible— with Roman self- 
denial, he leaves his nearest kindred placeless and 
almost indigent — and he has never been benefitted 
in fortune by the immense patronage passing through 
his hands during some twelve years he has con- 
ducted or formed part of the administration — ^a 
patronage of which in England we can form no 
adequate idea, but which, in a country whose civil 
government is carried on at five or six times the 
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expense^ and with fifteen or twenty times the num- 
ber of officials of that of Great Britain, sometimes 
in a single year places three, four, five, and even 
ten thousand offices or promotions at the disposal 
of a minister. 

Thiers, on the contrary, has accumulated vast 
wealth, in which he luxuriates with the keen sense 
of enjoyment of a new Pericles in the modern 
Athens. That fortune, of which the foundation was 
laid by the princely generosity of Lafitte, he has the 
reputation of having swelled to colossal proportions 
by means illegitimate if usual amongst his colleagues. 

Suspicious predilection for the manipulation oi 
secret service money, for control of the telegraph, 
and speculations on the stock exchange, are held to 
account for the worldly prosperity of the statesman. 

Monsieur Thiers is judged to have accepted, 
amongst other traditions of the Empire, the belief 
that it is a fair perquisite of zealous service to draw 
by any means on the resources of the state, and that 
toleration of such a proceeding, in favour of com- 
mensurate energy and capacity, affisrds a politic 
stimulus to exertion. 

Herein the Empire differed only in thus far from 
other absolutisms, and even from citizen monarchy 
— that the latter concede the privilege in question, 
without even the qualification which the Empire 
tacitly imposed. 

PSts-de-vins, or bribes, on the adjudication of 
contracts or concession of official sanction, the sale 
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or barter of offices, extortion abroad or direct iaal- 
versatioQ of the public monies at home, are too 
common with those who have held military com- 
mand or exercised civil control — ^from the rapacity 
of the Dukes of Rovigo, Issly, and Dalmatia, down 
to the retributed improbity of Teste — ^to render 
such a reputation invidious to Monsieur Thiers. 

Determined to- amass wealth, as the means of 
private enjoyment and political advancement, he 
has helped himself unscrupulously, no doubt. But 
he must not be confounded with those like Soult, 
regarding war as the legitimisation of private bri- 
gandage, peace as the opportunity for unceasing 
peculation, and who can never keep their fingers 
from picking and pilfering, till turned out of office 
as Soult] was, in 1834, from the cabinet for that in* 
curable propensity. 

A ministerial paper observed on a certain occasion 
in 1839, that Madame Thiers wore a diamond neck- 
lace, worth several thousand pounds, the gift of 
Queen Christina. Guizot, on a subsequent occa- 
sion, refused almost with reproof a similar present 
from the Dey of Tunis. 

But though Guizot enjoys the reputation of 
unshakeable civil probity, and though Thiers be 
accounted anything but over-scrupulous,' this dis- 
tinction is exactly reversed in their respective poli- 
tical characters. 

Guizot, as a politician, is profoundly dishonest, 
whilst with Thiers no self-abasement has ever suf- 
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ficed wholly to extinguish, but only to obscure his 
political integrity. 

Consistent in the dereliction of his' early con- 
victions, or at least of the opinions he had recorded — 
that is to say, in other words, persevering in dis- 
honour— Guizot has done more than all other minis- 
ters put together to render venal the chambers, and 
corrupt the electoral body. Abandoning constitu- 
tional theories as the price of office, he has become 
the willing and even zealous instrument of a policy 
not only hostile to their development, however gra- 
dual, but directed to their actual frustration and 
eventual subversion. 

After teaching and preaching for so many years 
the advantages of free government, only for its own 
sake to be limited or restricted — ^when driven to 
elect between freedom in a different degree, and 
attained by another process than his own, or a 
return to arbitrary and worm-eaten systems, which 
he had taught to be pernicious and expounded to 
be unstable — Guizot chose absolutism, and took up 
heartily its tendency. Unable to restrain or check, 
according to his early theories, a sovereign resolved 
to govern as well as reign, he resigned his will en- 
tirely to the initiative of a royal master. 

It is difficult to believe that the irritation of the 
baffled dogmatist would alone have led to the adop- 
tion of so extreme an alternative, if it had not held 
out the inducement of participation in immediate 
power, for which conscience in that case has been 
basely bartered. n 2 
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The very glance of Guizot, when he looks round 
him disdainfully, [is that of one who has carefully 
weighed, tested, and determined the value and the 
price of adversaries and colleagues, whose votes he 
has done so much to render marketahle. 

There is something too of the pride of the fallen 
angel in the eagerness with which — after inculcating 
for so many years the formal use, but personal in- 
difference of royalty in his constitutional Utopias — 
after upholding alliance with Great Britain and de- 
precating, at least by implication, all connexion too 
intimate with absoliutism— Guizot hurries, and strives 
to hurry with him others, rashly in advance even of 
his principal, into liasons and combinations, not only 
purely Bourbon and anti-revolutionary, but anti- 
liberal and anti-French. 

For all kinds of pride exist, the pride which per- 
versely leads to glory in abasement no less than that 
which, if powerless to preserve from degradation, 
prompts to struggle out of shame. Guizot's is of 
the first, Thiers's of the second order. 

Hard, unimpressionable, and cold, Guizot seemed 
difficult to bend, as a bar of stubborn iron. The 
supple Thiers curved, on the contrary, like the 
pliant bow which a strong hand inclines. Step by 
step, with starched and grave composure, almost 
imperceptibly, the solemn Guizot, — whose temper 
seemed incompatible with monarchies and courts, 
as the austere figure of John Knox with the page- 
antry surrounding Mary, — declined into the abject 
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servitor of a dynasty from the lofty altitude to which 
he had raised his professorial chair, when doctori- 
ally lecturing, so to say, from cabinet and senate 
and practically developing, as minister or party 
leader, pohtical views on which he had philosophi- 
cally theorized. 

Thiers, the keen appreciator of Danton, the 
panegyrist of the reign of terror, fell on the first 
smile of Louis Philippe at the feet of the citizen 
king. His majesty had no courtier more servile, 
no servitor more daringly officious ; the enemies of 
his government no more formidable persecutor. 
Whether acting with military promptitude, striking 
with mihtary severity, upholding arbitrary laws 
organising the secret service, or imparting to the 
police, an activity unknown since the days of the 
£mpire and of Fouch6, more devotion could not be 
evinced. 

But Louis Philippe never trusted Thiers, the 
Doctrinaires viewed his co-operation with suspicion. 
They were right ; he would not slumber in his de- 
gradation. The patriot and Frenchman was apt 
to waken in him. He might for a time have con- 
sented to exchange the liberties of France for a 
bunch of laurel, he might have participated in sup- 
pressing them, lured by the prospect of guiding 
armies like Camot, or accompanying them like St. 
Just, to renew the victories of the Imperial reign ; 
but he would not deliberately connive at that abstrac- 
tion of French freedom which was not meted out in 
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a full share of foreign influence and national glory. 
Cringing and forestalling even a wish one day, the 
next he would spring erect like the unstrung bow, 
startling his master with menace and with sarcasm, 
and threateningly recalling king and cabinet to a 
sense of self dignity and to the observance of treaties. 

Thiers, versatile, unscrupulous and inconsistent, 
may apostatise and secede, but never prove ulti- 
mately false either to his country or to that great 
cause in which all nations have a common interest. 

With all his faults, essentially French in prejudice 
and feeling — even ambition will never tempt him 
to permanent compromise with any systems less 
promising than those strange extremes of which he 
has been the eulogist and historian — the Republic 
with its civil greatness, the Empire with its military 
grandeur. 

On this account — because the only Frenchman — 
Thiers, alone of the four statesmen cited, may pos- 
sibly some day remain a candidate for office in the 
" France that is to be." 

Guizot, on the contrary, hard and unyielding as 
the iron bar, once slowly bowed, will never spring 
back from the curve into which servilely bent. 

As regards talent, Guizot holds a respectable but 
not pre-eminent place in the galaxy of modern 
French historians. 

Profoundly versed in his subject, he is diffuse, 
but complete. No man has studied more minutely 
the development of the constitutional principle in 
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its birth place, English history. Practical as well as 
philosophic in views, in style he is seldom eloquent 
or terse, often actually prosy. 

Thiers, in his writings, has given evidence of 
talent enough to have entitled him to rank with 
those known only by their pen, but for whom tl^eir 
pen has harvested an immortality. Depth, univer- 
sality, judgment, ' lucidity, concision, brilliancy of 
diction, all the qualities which can make a historian 
famous are in Thiers, united with the single ex- 
ception of that one-r-honesty of intent — without 
which, the historian's talent is not only valueless 
but pernicious. 

Guizot labouring, in his literary career with ap- 
posite singleness of purpose, will never be pre-emi- 
nent, Thiers, if he had written in the sincere spirit 
of the historian, might have - bequeathed a monu- 
ment to the admiration of posterity, but inspired 
rather by the motives of the partisan and politician, 
he records the past as an advocate not as a judge, 
and to acquire popularity has misapplied the genius 
by which a lasting fame might have been achieved. 

Neither Thiers nor Guizot are remarkable as 
orators, nor can either be termed positively eloquent 
after such men as Berryer the advocate, or Lacor- 
daire the preacher. 

Guizot, pedantic, starched, and artificial — even in 
the inornate simplicity heafiects — would never secure 
a Ustener or move an auditor, but for the prestige ol 
learning with an assembly singularly deficient, (al- 
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though exceptionally comprising capacity and 
knowledge so exalted) — ^but for the faith with which 
timid conservatism regards him as the Moses chosen 
to lead it through the howling wilderness of innova- 
tion, and above all but for the party at his back and 
ths interests of which he is the banner. 

Cold, dogmatic, rational, he addresses the cham- 
ber as the pedagogue his scholars, and general- 
ising upon facts, addresses but one argument, false 
or true, to the comprehension of his auditor, re- 
produced under innumerable forms and repeated till 
imprinted on their habitual inattention. 

Thiers, perfectly natural, is perhaps the only 
orator in the French chamber who speaks as he 
converses. Entertaining and witty, a brilliant 
master of sophism and of argument — his speeches 
never weary, whilst not unfrequently he strikes 
home to the feelings of his auditors, and carries 
with friends and adversaries. 

Guizot, in fact, is heard chiefly through de- 
ference to the position he holds and the starched 
dignity of his demeanour. Thiers, notwithstanding 
the disrespect which he inspires, is listened to 
through admiration of his talent. 

The influence of Guizot, more due to accident 
than to capacity, is in a great measure the result of 
the unyielding exterior by which his pliancy has 
been masked and covered. 

A knot of placemen and electors, dispensing or 
enjoying the ruinous patronage of the state, con- 
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stitute an oligarchy in disguise^ the natural accom- 
plice of monarchy. Guizot has been the casual 
link of their collusion. No extraordinary genius 
is required, because a common interest and a com- 
mon danger suffice to keep together that infinitesimal 
minority of the French people — the majority of the 
French representatives and electors. But though 
in thus far ephemerally borne out — though casually 
meeting with apparent confirmation, the theories 
of Guizot were always of a nature essentially in- 
appUcable to France in a permanent manner. 

Far from evincing genius in their combination, 
he did not even give proof of common sense. 

His judgment approached rather to that of 
children who build up for the morrow tiny houses 
of shells and sand on the sea beach still wet with 
the receding tide, than to the forethought of a 
Richelieu devising the extinction of feudality, or 
the sagacious daring of a Pitt adventuring suc- 
cessfully on an appalling struggle and comprehend- 
ing that it admitted of no compromise. 

Not that there was anything abstractedly imprac- 
ticable in the principles advocated by Guizot before 
he abandoned them to become the tool of dynastic 
encroachment, no less incompatible with those 
opinions than with the democratic views of adver- 
saries whom he perhaps principally apostatised to 
confound. 

But these theories were egregiously inapplicable 
to the society in which — accidently developed — 
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he thought their perpetuation possible. Monsieur 
Guizot had conceived the idea of representative 
government in France confided to a narrow oli- 
garchy. 

In Hungary, in Poland, or in Sicily, where the 
elements of such a system are found in an aris- 
tocracy still vigorous and rooted in the popular 
estimation, it might perhaps have been introduced 
with rational chances of success. In Great Britain 
where that form long prevailed, and where the pre- 
dilections of its people are still involuntarily aris- 
tocratic, it is conceivable that an insidious con- 
traction of its government into the hands of a small 
oligarchy might possibly have been realised, at least 
before the last extension of the franchise. 

In France, where equality — ^the ruling passion — 
permeates society, the belief that such views could 
be permanently nationalised was simply an absur- 
dity. The fir planted in the clime congenial to 
the palm, the palm in the regions of the pine, 
could not have been more hopelessly misplaced. 
Even in those countries to which aristocracy is 
still indigenous, the establishment of oligarchy such 
as he proposed it, would not have been feasible, 
because constituted from an aristocracy neither of 
talent, birth, nor territorial possession, but of 
money alone. 

Guizot, whilst still a doctrinaire, and not body 
and soul the mere servitor of a dynasty — though 
always with the example of Great Britain upon his 
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tongue^ had even then, no doubt, Geneva in his 
thoughts. 

Not Geneva now liberalised, but as governed be- 
fore the revolution which took place in 1846. 

It is true, that, since the overturn of the restor- 
ation, something like such an aristocracy has befen 
left standing in the " electors " and eligible " — 
the electors less numerous than the French nobility 
or clergy before the revolution of 1793, or than 
the citizens of Great Britain qualified, if chosen, 
to represent boroughs in the imperial parliament, 
and the eligible hardly in larger numbers than the 
occupants of Lebrett's or Lodge's pages. 

But that aristocracy was an exotic which accident 
had reared in the brief summer of an ungenial 
clime, and he, who, deceived by the sap in its still 
vegetating leaves, should pin his faith to the perma- 
nence of its life or look, to see it endure beyond a 
season, will fall exactly into the error which Guizot 
has committed. 

Impractical in views, without fortitude to sustain 
them, wanting in forethought and deficient in will, 
what has be of the qualities, which for good or evil 
characterise the great minister, or make the states- 
man famous ? 

Pliant where seemingly obdurate, intriguing where 
austere, infirm of purpose where apparently most 
unyielding, he has descended step by step from 
constitutional convictions to dynastic partisanship, 
from dynastic partisanship into servile agency. 
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from servile agency into infamous connivance, and 
through that connivance into the abdication even of 
the dignity of manner by which he masked so long 
his gradual and utter subserviences. 

Whenever he passes from the political scene 
probably it will be into oblivion, unless in as 
far as his name may be preserved by connexion with 
the magnitude of the calamity which sweeps away 
the system with which he is identified. Perishing, 
as politically his credit must, in the vain endeavour 
. to stay and retrograde the irresistible advance of 
progress — ^in the insane attempt to check its march, 
by linking the right hand of constitutional govern- 
ment in that of tottering absolutism, he will be 
regarded, not as a Milo crushed by the oak's re- 
bound, but simply as the unscrupulous tool broken 
in the hand of a crafty and covetous old man whom 
the fracture of the instrument on which he leans 
cannot fail seriously and perhaps fatally to injure. 

France will recall, that^ for the sake of power 
Guizot abandoned those constitutional principles 
he understood so well and taught so long, that he 
sacrificed to the interest of the house of Orleans 
those of France, and broke up that alliance with 
Great Britain of which he once appreciated so 
keenly the value. 

It will be remembered that he connived with 
Russia, Austria and Prussia in the suppression of 
Cracow, with Austria and the Jesuits against Swiss 
independence, that in opposition to the sympathies 
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of a whole nation he supplied the anti-liberal party 
with money in Spain, with arms in Switzerland, and 
that in open chamber he discouraged the liberal 
conduct pf the pope. 

It will recall, that, flinging even the formal gra- 
vity aside by which he had once imposed on friends 
and foes, he derogated into equivocation, trickery, 
and falsehood, until through each rent of the im- 
posing garment in which he had been robed so 
long, appeared to all men's eyes the mere Bertrand 
of a royal Macaire masquerading in the mantle of a 
Cato. 

Guizot is not, in the estimation of the republicans, 
a man of courage. His most menacing expression 
is held rather to be the pedagogue's severity than 
the sternness of the terrorist. 

Thiers, whose political principles have incon- 
sistently oscillated between the democratic equality 
of the republic and the ''glorious despotism" of 
the empire, has based his political views on a found- 
ation far more secure than Guizot, because in ac- 
x;ordance with the prejudices of a large majority of 
the French people. 

It is unquestionable, that social equalisation, with 
republican forms and a war policy, have almost 
equal and quite irresistible attractions for the masses. 

It cannot fairly be doubted by any one closely 
studying the French people that both will sooner or 
later be adopted. 

In the writer's belief, however, this warlike 
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policy, inherent in the French, does not originate, as 
commonly asserted, wholly in a vain-glorious and 
acquisitive spirit, but has its chief foundation in 
disinterested and noble motives, and may be made 
usefully to play its part in the great drama of civil- 
isation and progress. 

One popular object, no doubt, is to recover the 
Rhenish and Belgian frontiers, and thus far the 
national feeling may be interested ; but what can be 
more just, when we consider that Prussia^ Russia, 
and Austria, (to say nothing of Great Britain) have 
extraordinarily increased since the last century 
their dominions, whilst France is restricted within 
narrower limits than under* Louis the Fifteenth ? — 
when we consider that in these continental states 
(whose territories have been thus extended whilst 
those of France have been curtailed) , the inhabitants 
are far behind the population of France in wealth, 
material comfort and freedom, though under 
circumstances naturally more favourable to the 
development of these advantages — and when it is 
borne in mind that in every district of Prussia, 
Germany, and even Belgium, once comprised in the 
130 departments of imperial France, notwith- 
standing distinctions of language and of race, if put 
to the vote of the majority, there is not one, where 
from local knowledge or information, the writer may 
not fearlessly assert that a reunion with France 
would be decreed. 

The French language, or at least a French dialect, 
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prevails with all classes in Belgium, from the fron- 
tier to Namur and heyond. In Brussels, Louvain, 
Ghent, Bruges, &c., French, the language of the 
aristocracy and hourgeoisie, is daily spreading to 
the people. It is that of the government, of the 
chambers, of the tribunals, marts, and schools. 

Those once Grermanic towns and districts, such 
as Strasbourg, in which German is still the popular 
tongue, are more patriotically French than any 
other portions of the kingdom. Incorporation with 
France, which even the former trans-Rhenane popu- 
lation regard without alarm, if not actually with 
complacence, is unequivocally the popular wish in 
all the Cis-Rhenane territories. Extension of the 
French frontier beyond Brussels on one side, and to 
the Rhine upon the other, however this may be, is 
sooner or later inevitable, but it is to ulterior 
objects that the warlike impulses of the French 
people disinterestedly extend. 

It is a rooted conviction with the masses, that 
France is destined to give freedom and civilisation 
to Europe, and so far from associating views of per- 
manent conquest or advantage with this belief, the 
vast majority, seeking only their reward in the 
glory of the deed, would premeditately undertake 
it at their actual cost, and give liberty to others to 
the imminent neglect of their own. 

The spirit of the old republic, wherein the French 
people had passed without preparation from serf- 
dom to liberty, was to extend freedom to neigh- 
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bouring populations, as the establishment of the 
Batavian, Cisalpine, and ligurian republics suf- 
ficiently attest. This object was frustrated by the 
ambition of leaders who did not spare France itself, 
and its people only permitted the independence to 
be subverted of the states it had called into being 
when its own liberties had been speciously filched 
away. 

The French people is now no longer, as then, in 
the situation of revolted negroes, or rebellious 
moujiks, passing without probationary transition 
from slavery to excess and licence. One third of a 
century of experience, civilisation, and (however in- 
. complete) of representative government, has elapsed 
since then — an active press has sprung into exist- 
ence, and the fragments into which races and 
nations were unconsciously divided throughout 
Europe, now recognise each other and have definite 
aims, which would ofier insurmountable obstacles 
to French ambition, whilst they present to the 
chivalrous philanthropy of France a glorious field. 

The writer has elsewhere explained at length his 
convictions that the interference of the French 
people, by benefitting morally, materially, and com- 
mercially, the condition of the chief continental 
countries, could only prove in the long run advan- 
tageous to Great Britain, whilst no accession of 
influence or strength which France might hence 
derive could now give her an ascendency dangerous 
to Great Britain, nor in the present age permanently 
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detrimental even to the independence of nations 
through her intermedium liberated. 

To these military instincts Thiers has always been 
anxious to appeal. The guidance of victorious hosts 
has been amongst the most ardent of his political 
aspirations. He has evidently dreamed of seeing 
renewed the days when a commissioner, uniting in 
his person the whole functions of an Aulic council, 
accompanied the republican armies of the Sambre, 
Rhine, and Meuse. He emulates, no doubt, the 
career of a St. Just, no less energetic and daring at 
the military tribune than in the convention. Only 
that, far from imitating the uncompromising integ- 
rity of the stern republican, Thiers would unques- 
tionably have purchased the opportunity of national 
and personal glory by subservience to any system. 

This is the mess of pottage for which he has sold 
his birthright, and that of France, which, however, 
some day may not forget — providing she do not 
meanwhile advance far beyond Monsieur Thiers, 
and those who read the Atelier and the Democratie 
Pacifique may doubt it — that it was for glory he 
would have exchanged her liberties, whilst for 
power only Guizot bartered them away. 

These martial aspirations of Thiers have been the 
subject of ridicule not wholly apt. His capacious 
mind has been devoted with success to the study of 
war, an art which requires indeed the combination 
with theory of practice, but in which so many revo- 
lutionary generals, starting from civil life into mili- 

VOL. II. o 
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tary eminence, proved against the grey headed 
commanders of the allies that pedantic practice had 
no chance against capacity, disciplined by studious 
preparation. It may be fairly questioned whether 
out of some five hundred generals on our British 
army list, we have twenty-five who possess as much 
strategical, tactical, administrative, and even tech* 
nical knowledge, as Monsieur Thiers evinces even 
in the pages wherein dwelling and dilating with a 
master's ability and an enthusiast's delight on the 
military features of those passages of history which 
he records. 

The chief bent of his talent inclines rather to- 
wards material organisation than to the development 
of moral means or acquisition of moral ascendancy. 
The police, the secret service — the cabinet intrigues 
of the foreign office — have always been his forte, 
his predilection. The direction of campaigns and 
the administration of armies comes within the same 
category, whilst as regards prestige and practice, he 
has at his elbow his near relative, Lamoriciere, a 
daring and successful soldier, on whom the recent 
capture of Abd-el-kader has conferred the eclat 
sought as vainly to be obtained for the Due 
D'Aumale, as the sham laurels of the Trocadero, 
to be substituted on the head of the Duke D'An- 
gouldme for a wreath whose fatal growth had been 
in the gore of Imperial battle fields. 

There is perhaps no public man in France so 
bold in the combinations of his foreign policy as 
Thiers, excepting Mauguin — Odilon-Barrot's rival 
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in the dynastic opposition. But Mauguin rather 
inclines to moral support, efficient demonstration, 
and the ingenious combination of parties, races, and 
interests, as the means by which the face of Europe 
should be changed, and its populations enfranchised 
through less direct French intermedium. 

Like all seriously bent on a war poUcy, Thiers is 
far more sincere in the wish for alliance with Great 
Britain than either the pure Doctrinaires, or the 
thorough-going partisans of the dynasty. 

This seeming paradox is easily explained. The 
military genius and power of France are great, her 
naval strength and aptitude comparatively insig- 
nificant. Distant colonies and remote influence are 
contingent on naval supremacy, which is chimerical, 
whilst the state of continental Europe invites her 
interference, and the territories of which deprived 
lie easily accessible — ^so accessible, that distant ob- 
jects and rivalry with Great Britain afar and on the 
seas have been incessantly set forth by those who 
wished to divert the French people from the tempting 
opportunity. 

Thiers, in fact, in his speech on the Egypto- 
Syrian question, expressed in the chambers his con- 
viction that the true policy of France was friendship 
with Great Britain, with whom rivaky in remote 
regions and on the seas was impracticable, absurd, 
and injurious to that supremacy which circum- 
stances rightly understood marked out for France 
on the continent of Europe. 

o 2 
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Thiers is understood to have been the advocate 
of thorough sincerity in the entente cordiale, so long 
as the British alliance was judged expedient, and to 
have consistently opposed the tendency to play fast 
and loose between Russia and Great Britain. 

In this spirit he relinquished office in consequence 
of a personal disagreement with Louis Philippe, 
who was bent on evading the provisions of the 
quadruple alliance, which Thiers insisted on ful- 
filling. 

Recalled by the force of circumstances to power 
in 1840, he unequivocally avowed his predilection 
for that alliance. It was only^ say the friends of 
Thiers, when slightingly treated on the Syrian 
question by the British cabinet, and unmeritedly 
made to expiate the insincerity of his predecessors, 
that he was roused to hostile feeling, and, serious in 
his enmity as he had been in his friendship, made 
preparations so serious for collision, and appealed 
so energetically to the national prejudices, that from 
that moment Louis Philippe and the Doctrinaires^ 
alarmed at the danger they had escaped, determined 
that nothing short of revolution should ever bring 
him back to office. 

Thiers is reported, through a connexion of the 
Emperor of Russia, (the late Prince Adam, of Wur- 
temburg, if the writer recollect rightly, the same 
who in the Polish war attempted to devastate 
Pulawy,*) to have made overtures for a Russian 
alliance, which were rejected. 

* The property of Prince Czartoryski, his mother's brother. 
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The personal prejudices of the Emperor Nicholas 
rendered him equally inimical to the British nation, 
and to the government of 1830. His policy could 
never be seriously to co-operate with either France 
or England, but only to enfeeble both these coun- 
tries, not alone the sole obstacles to the spread of 
his dominion, but actually by the contrast of their 
social condition and prosperity, a reproach and in- 
voluntary peril to his sovereignty. 

Nevertheless, the Russian, in contradistinction 
to the English alliance, was, until within the last 
four or five years, a favourite scheme of Doctrinaire 
statesmen. Mol^ had been at one time considered 
essentially the partisan of an understanding with 
Russia. De Broglie showed a decided tendency to 
that policy. As much might be said of the chief 
thorough-going partisans of the dynasty, and it is 
worthy of remark, that the Presse newspaper, the 
mouthpiece of the Camarilla, was permitted to be 
subsidized by the Russian cabinet, to advocate po- 
litical union with Russia, and to incite to hostile 
feeling against Great Britain. Some four or five 
years since, however, public attention was directed 
to the condition of Russia by the efforts of several 
writers, and was fixed by the wholesale persecution 
of Jews and United Greeks by the Russian emperor. 
Each attempt to contradict and parry these denun- 
ciations, only brought forth unexpected evidence of 
fresh horrors, till the unpopularity of the Russian 
autocracy became so marked and general, as to 
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render all intimacy with the Czar unpolitically 
odious to the French people. This combination- 
was therefore abandoned, until rashly and recently 
resumed by Ouizot ; but with this modification, that 
Austria (whose jealousy of Russia merged in her 
dread of the march of liberal ideas) has been in- 
cluded in it. This understanding in fact assumed 
the aspect, not as heretofore proposed, of an agree- 
ment between France and Russia, to make common 
cause in mutual aggrandizement, but of a league 
of the most powerful absolute states against 
liberalism, into which the French cabinet, if not 
actually originating it, sought admission. 

There is a female politician well known in this 
country, who has the reputation of being all that 
the shallow impostor, Talleyrand, was once supposed 
to be. This personage, long openly identified with 
the interests of the cabinet of St. Petersburg, is 
thought for some time to have exercised great and 
fatal influence over the mind of Guizot, who has 
recently gone the length of openly deferring to the 
wishes of the Russian government on several oc- 
casions, amongst which might be instanced the 
expulsion from France of M. Bakounine, a Russian 
subject, and the prohibition of the Polish banquet. 
It is true, that at preceding periods the ministerial 
cultivators of a good understanding with Russia had 
placed the French police in communication with 
the Russian, to whom it betrayed the secrets and 
views of the Polish emigrants, so that many, on re- 
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turning to Poland^ were captured in consequence of 
advices received from the country in which they 
had sought hospitality. 

But this was a shamefaced perfidy, which — 
recollecting Mazzini's letters, and the fate of the 
Bandieras never satisfactorily cleared up — ^we have 
no right to censure. It is a custom, as to the con- 
tinuance of which the Baron Delessert could no 
doubt enlighten the reader, but the last overt acts 
were unblushing outrages on public feeling. 

Thus if, in 1 840, Thiers, as asserted, did on the 
pique of the moment make overtures to the cabinet 
of St. Petersburg, it is no more than has been done 
by all his rivals in office, whilst at all events Thiers 
soon abandoned the idea, if he really ever entertained 
it, to declare for the policy of isolation. 

*' Isolation, which was France at the head of 
nations." 

Some indeed contend that the answer of Nicholas, 
"It is too late," caused the withdrawal of Thiers' 
advances, but if the writer is rightly informed, even 
though this be true, Thiers has the advantage of 
others who, incessantly repulsed by the arrogant 
prejudice of the Czar, determined to subdue his 
ill-will by persevering sohcitation. 

Ruined in the favour of his royal master, and in 
the estimation of the Doctrinaires^ Thiers retired 
into the opposition with a battered reputation, with 
his votes against the right of association, political 
arane&ty, and electoral reform, sticking to him, but 
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with this circumetance in his favour, that he is 
known to he at variance with the court. 

" I am for the development of the revolution," 
he has significantly declared, '^through constitutional 
monarchy, and without disturbing social order, if 
possible, but at all events I am for the revolution." 

A speech which by the aid of a crisis, and if he 
advances farther and faster not to let France outstrip 
him, may help to bring Thiers back to office, from 
which he has been eight years excluded. 

The Due de Broglie, descendant of the dukes 
and marshals of that name, may be dismissed in a 
few words, if the minuteness of his portraiture be 
proportioned to his talent or merits. Without being 
deficient in capacity, he is one of those men whose 
political elevation has been due, like that of our Duke 
of Portland, rather to his rank and station than to his 
talent. If he had not been Duke de Broglie, and in- 
timately cdnnected with Guizot and the Doctrinaires ^ 
he might never have risen to be more than chef de 
Bureau. 

The Duke de Broglie, who had much support 
from the haute finance, has done as much as those 
with greater abilities to corrupt the representation. 
He was one of those who affected to believe the 
revolution of 1 830 only made to ensure the execution 
of the charter. Born a grand seigneur, nature has 
given him the arrogance and spirit of a farmer-general 
of the regime under which his fathers flourished. 
Besides the unpopularity he has drawn down by his 
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hauteur, he has been for some years retiring from 
political life, to which the rupture of a long and en- 
during friendship with Guizot has disinclined him, 
Louis Philippe has the credit of having insidiously 
occasioned this dissension. His return to power i 
though possible, is hardly therefore on the cards. 

Count Mole, descended from the Echevin Mol^, 
who opened the gates of Paris to Charles the Seventh, 
and from the Chancellor Mol^ mentioned in his 
memoirs by the Cardinal de Retz — though a member 
of the Academy, is like the Duke de Broglie, neither 
distinguished as a speaker nor as a writer. 

If several public men in France have owed their 
power and rank to being savants, Comte Mold's 
being officially a savant is undoubtedly due to his 
rank and political career, unless the academy in- 
tended to distinguish in him the finished gentleman 
of an ant^-revolutionary era — a relic rarely surviving 
in France even with the most illustrious blood. 
Count Mol^, of ancient family, had qualified in the 
eyes of the bourgeoise the drawback of his birth by 
serving under the Empire, in the capacity of 
Director-general of roads and bridges. 

Though on terms less intimate with the house 
of Orleans, before the revolution of 1830, than 
many who have since figured in its councils, he is 
sufficiently devoted to the interests of the crown, if 
not even of the dynasty. Though he once ener- 
getically declared that no allied army should enter 
Belgium, though susceptible and vain, he is pliant 
and moderate enough to be agreeable to Louis 
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Philippe whenever no arduous work is to he done, 
and that the chambers are disposed to tolerate Mol^ 
as minister. 

This they sometimes do, because, never violently 
unpopular, he has cultivated a grateful or expectant 
cliency in the electoral body, by the distribution of 
place and promises when in and out of office. 
Hence, publicly regarded as a personage politically 
responsible and who has a credit to lose, his ad- 
ministration is preferred to a mere hireling or pro- 
visional ministry — a ministere provisoire or derisoire 
— such as that which was laughed out after three 
days duration at the close of 1834, the Mqntebello 
ministry in 1839, or the Passy Dufaure admini- 
stration, in which the direction of foreign affairs and 
presidency of the council was virtually in the hands 
of the irresponsible head of the state. 

Mold, three times in office in 1830-37-38, and '39, 
was turned out in the latter year by an unnatural 
combination of Carlists, ultra liberals, centre gauche, 
and dynastic opposition. In this coalition, which 
comprised Berenger,Odilon.Barrot, Dupin,Duchatel, 
Thiers, and Guizot, it is worthy of note that the 
austere and philosophical Guizot was the most 
violently factious. 

On the whole, though identified with views of a 
Russian alliance, in which he may complacently 
have reflected the same tendencies of the Eang of 
the French, (desirous of thus purchasing the legiti- 
misation of his dynasty with the continental sove- 
reigns), Count Mole hardly represents any policy 
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or principle, but may be looked upon as a substitute 
for Odilon-Barrot, when the chambers refuse to 
allow Louis Philippe to indulge in Guizot. 

He has frequently been said to be the alternative 
between Odilon-Barrot and revolution. 

Odilon*Barrot, the leader of the opposition — and 
belonging to that section of it termed the dynastic 
opposition — ^is, however, far from being either a 
desperate character or a revolutionist. 

On the contrary, wealthy, timid, and desirous of 
upholding the present family upon the throne, he 
has for years clamoured for a minimum of reform, 
which would hardly have been accepted as an in- 
stalment by our English reformers in the most un- 
propitious days of ascendant toryism. 

The exclusion of a score of placemen from the 
chambers, and extension of the franchise to some 
thirty or forty thousand additional electors, which 
was as much as, propria motu, Odilon-Barrot or his 
followers ever contemplated, could, in fact, only be 
considered as opposition to representative retro- 
gression, when it is considered that the compulsory 
subdivision of property and the fixity of electoral 
qualification involve the growing restriction of the 
franchise. 

If, in fact, instead of a given number of the 
highest tax-payers possessing the franchise, it is 
restricted, as in France, to those paying a deter- 
mined amount, that is to say, £8 sterling of direct 
taxes, whilst the law enforces the perpetual division 
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of property, it is clear that, notwithstanding an in- 
crease of aggregate wealth, the number of electors 
may either diminish, or at least fail to keep pace 
with the increase of population. 

It is, however, far from being certain that electoral 
reform, on however modified a scale, may not ap- 
proach very near to revolution, because in fact the 
government has for years been carried on at a ruinous 
national charge, by bribing the majority of deputies 
and electors, a matter daily more difficult to com- 
pass now, through their growing avidity and minis- 
terial want of means, but which, with any increase 
to their numbers, will become impossible. 

Whenever that majority is lost, the result must 
necessarily be a thorough revision of the adminis- 
trative system, whilst, considering its unhealthy 
dilation and the temper pervading French society, 
extreme reaction will probably ensue. like a baby 
house of cards, one story falling will cause the pro- 
stration of the whole unstable fabric, and this fear 
accounts for the violent opposition of Louis Philippe 
and Guizot to reform manifestations, seemingly so 
unimportant. 

Odilon-Barrot has unaccountably contrived to 
pass as generalissimo of the whole liberal party, 
though, in fact, only representing the dynastic frac- 
tion of it. Unaccountably, because men of merits 
immeasurably superior to his own serve in its ranks, 
and sometimes obey him, without raising, as so well 
qualified, a separate banner. 
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It has been hinted that the ministerialists have 
done all in their power to invest Odilon-Barrot with 
the leadership of the opposition, by always treating 
him as its chief, because of the extreme moderation 
of his views, because of his avowed and credited 
predilections for the house of Orleans, but above 
all, from the wish to see occupied by one whose 
talents do not give them umbrage a post into which 
might step some of the root and branch men, with 
finite views and daring energy, who now, as isolated 
combatants, strike disconnectedly, terrible, but fitful 
bows at the system, each the contemptuous Achilles 
of their vain Agamemnon. 

Odilon-Barrot, an advocate by profession, held a 
distinguished place in the opposition, under the 
restoration. 

At the outset of the revolution of 1830, he was 
made secretary^ to the municipal commission, he 
was the chief commissioner who escorted through 
France the fallen king, and lastly, prefect of the 
Seine. 

Described by Louis Blanc as half calculator, half 
enthusiast, he is too honest ever to have coincided 
in the corrupt system he opposes, too irresolute to 
accept the full consequences of his opposition. 

His forehead is high, his countenance moody, its 
expressions sedate and contemplative, his voice 
sonorous, his manner pompous. 

In the style of his oratory he somewhat resembles 
Guizot. like him, fond of generalizing, he affects 
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philosophic views. The reflective powers of his 
mind, almost to the exclusion of the perceptive, 
predominate to direct his eloquence, and in the 
course of frequent digression, he is apt sometimes 
hopelessly to lose the thread of his discourse. 

He shares with Guizot in demeanour, some dis- 
dainfulness and hauteur, only that what in Guizot 
is the result of contemptuous pride originates 
in Odilon-Barrot in self inflation, so that instead of 
being dignified he is puflfed up, and if less grave 
would be simply consequential. 

In point of talent, he is overmatched by the 
leaders of those parties who have hitherto held 
oflSice, but even though equalling or surpassing them 
in ability, could never, on account of several de- 
ficiencies, make successful head against such men 
as Thiers or Guizot. He is neither aggressive nor 
bold enough to lead an opposition, and is wanting 
in that practicality commonly acquired by routine, 
but of which natural aptitude so readily supplies 
the place. 

In 1 83Q, Odilon-Barot, like Louis Philippe, Thiers, 
Guizot, and Cassimir Perrier, was panic-stricken at 
the first outbreak of the revolution. He did not hail 
it fearlessly and with open arms like Lafitte, Audry 
de Puyraveau, and Dupont de TEure. Whenever 
a political storm has threatened, he has been accus- 
tomed to retire to his country seat near Pau. It 
was never, in fact, expected that he would have 
shewn as much resolution as he has displayed 
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during the recent reform dinners ; but this may arise 
from conviction, that the extreme liberal and repub- 
lican parties have too much improved in rationality 
to render their ascendancy as perilous as before ; or 
from perception that the government, instead of 
remaining politically stationary, has reached a point 
at which obliged boldly to retrograde or to progress, 
and that in this alternative it has preferred retro* 
gression. 

The policy which, in all representative govern- 
ments, induces royalty to put forth one of its scions 
in ostensible opposition — a stale device by which 
the public can hardly be at the present day 
imposed upon — ^has not been neglected by Louis 
Philippe. 

The Prince de Joinville and the mother of the 
heir-apparent are supposed always to dissent from 
the arbitrary tendencies of the ministry, atid culti- 
vate a friendly understanding with Odilon-Barrot. 

Odilon-Barrot, even in the dynastic opposition 
he avows, has, in Mauguin, a rival far more talented 
and daring, whom it is not easy to understand how 
he should have thrown into the shade. 

Witty and eloquent, but inconsistent, Mauguin is 
in one sense to Odilon-Barrot what Thiers has been 
to Guizot, because, if Odilon-Barrot, from whom 
little has ever been expectedi is listened to because 
of the trust placed in his professions, Mauguin is 
only beard, notwithstanding the want of confidence 
with which he inspires the chambers. 
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In another sense, it is well known that he was 
successfully to Casimir Perrier what Disraeli would 
be to Sir Robert Peel, and what Urquhart would 
be to Lord Palmerston. 

Eloquent, daring, and gifted with the power of 
withering sarcasm, Mauguin is suspected to be 
wanting in perseverance and in principle. Too 
much the advocate of strong and glorious govern- 
ment, that is to say, like Thiers, unscrupulously 
prone to participate in splendid despotism, founded 
on the national instincts, not in contradiction to 
them, Mauguin represents a section of opinion 
once widely enough diffused, but which during 
eighteen years has been incessantly losing ground. 

Napoleon was generally held to be in France, as 
his nephew has called him,* 

'* Executeur tesiamentaire de la rivolutiony 
" The executor of the defunct revolution/' 

The Empire, hostile to the monarchy and grown 
out of the republic, was, in fact, so thoughtlessly 
identified with it in the popular estimation, that an 
ably conducted government, upon the arbitrary 
model of Napoleon's, would have easily found 
favour in the eyes of many who complained of the 
illiberality of a rule less absolute. 

But a great change has in this respect been 
gradually taking place, and men of all parties are 
beginning to distinguish between the national glories 

* Idees Napoleoniennes par le Prince Napoleon - Louis 
Bonaparte. 1839. 
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of the Empire, which they recognise with pride, 
and the system of Napoleon's government, which 
they scout as utterly inapplicable to the present 
state of society. 

The ground thus incessantly receding from under 
Mauguin's feet, has gradually stranded the only 
other possible leader, besides Odilon-Barrot, of a 
dynastic opposition, aiming at mere parliamentary 
revolution, but which, whenever obtruding into 
office, will necessarily be prevented from making on 
dynastic principles a lengthened stand ; for these 
simple reasons : that nothing but a crisis too dan- 
gerous to be thus averted will impose them upon 
Louis Philippe, and that it is impossible to remove 
even the few stones, required to give admittance to 
that opposition into the constitutional edifice, with- 
out its all crumbling into the dust together. 

In conclusion, it should be recorded of Mauguin 
that in the three days of July he behaved with deter- 
mined intrepidity, that, himself a member of the 
provisional government, he might have made, and 
did not make, himself minister, and that he 
refused ever to connect himself with (as Thiers 
refused lastingly to participate in) a government 
both retrogressive and inglorious. 

But though the whole dynastic and parliamentary 

opposition is thus hardly of a character to give 

much uneasiness to the government, there is another 

opposition, of a much more menacing character — 

'whose members, whether within or without the 

VOL. II. P 
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Chamber, exercise a growing influence, not on that 
Chamber, but on a party beyond its walls, which 
comprises, perhaps, already the chief bulk of the 
French people. 

Before attempting to sketch these men, who have 
never entered into nefarious compact with the past 
or present, and to whom the future — a very proxi- 
mate future belongs — a few words more are indis- 
pensable on all those sections of party — ^from the 
abject servitors of the French king down to the 
timid dynastic opposition — which an impassable 
gulph divides from the uncompromising adversaries 
of the existing system. 

The supporters, or conditional supporters of the 
Orleans dynasty — those willing for a due con- 
sideration corruptly to connive in its maladminis- 
tration, or content to accept with certain modi- 
fications its policy, as the alternative of dangerous 
and uncertain change — may be divided into several 
classes. 

We have the servile and thorough-going partisans 
and courtiers of Louis Philippe, whom private 
friendship in a few, and innate egotism and baseness 
in the majority of instances have attached to his 
person. 

To the first category belong or belonged such men 
as Mortier and Sebastiani; to the second, Soult, 
M ontalivet, Pasquier, Persil, Decazes, Bugeaud, &c. 

Soult, who is selling even now the pictures and 
works of art he plundered in Spain — ^who has been 
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metaphorically called a Jew in the offensive accep- 
tation which popular prejudice gives, or gave for- 
merly, to that term> whence his being claimed by 
Mr. Disraeli, as a literal illustration of the Mosaic 
Arabs — Soult, who after converting everything into 
money, prostituted even an illustrious name for the 
hire of office, with its opportunities of pelf, and 
under the shadow of whose name, Louis Philippe 
ventured to break up the £nglish alliance on the 
Eastern question, and to attempt the endowment of 
the princes till that reputation became too much 
rent and tattered to afford further protection to his 
views. 

Montalivet, fit to officiate in the worship of the 
Grand Lama or White Elephant of Siam, and who 
by talking of the duty of subjects, a word full of 
significance where uttered, had the want of tact to 
outrage in open Chamber, those who had still the 
decency to cover with some semblance of consistency 
the direliction of their principles. 

The sour and bilious Persil, persecutive by the 
instincts of his nature, the would-be Jeffries of the 
Orlean rule — ^the Dukes Decazes and Pasquier, one 
private secretary of King Louis Bonaparte, the other 
prefect of police under the Empire, both persecutors 
of the son and nephew of the man they served, and 
Bugeaud, Duke of Issly, the vulgar bully, the po- 
litical bravo of the Doctrinaires, who sometimes 
menacing even his employers, carries threateningly 
the hand begrimed in pelf to the hilt of a sword 

p 2 
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stained with the blood of Dulong, and tarnished 
with Algerian cruelties. 

It is worthy of remark, that none of these men 
showed any courage in mastering, in 1830, the 
revolutionary crisis during its decisive days; that 
not one of them were instrumental in placing on 
the brows of the citizen king his crown. It may 
be fairly doubted whether, when public opinion 
overtakes the monarch or the dynasty, any, unless 
irresistibly involved in the calamity which strikes 
down their idol, will show much fidelity in its 
adoration. 

It was such men as Audry de Puyraveau, Lafitte, 
Lafayette, Dupont de I'Eure, and Benjamin Con- 
stant, who accepted that change when dangerous, 
and confided its destinies to Louis Philippe when 
secured. 

Audry de Puyraveau, Lafitte, and Benjamin Con- 
stant died poor. Dupont de I'Eure, Lafayette, and 
Lafitte retired early in disgust from the councils of the 
nian they had mainly contributed to raise to power. 

The second category comprises, besides the Doc- 
trinaires — ^that is to say, besides the men who, 
having risen to notoriety or fame by the enunciation 
of liberal sentiments and principles, chop logic and 
theorize with dogmatic plausibility out of the con- 
sequences of both — the centre gauche and dynastic 
opposition. 

It consists not only of those who uphold the 
existing system ^ through fear of the consequences 
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of its overturn, or for a more direct quid pro quo^ 
but even of men who have been distinctly obnoxious 
to the august incarnation of that system. 

Thiers, personally embroiled with the citizen 
king, — Villemain, (in three or four administrations 
minister of instruction) who so reluctantly saluted 
the royalty of the three days, — and Passy, once 
finance minister, who invidiously said, in allusion to 
Louis PhiUppe, that *'the mischief had a higher 
source " — appertain to its ranks, no less than the 
pre-eminently doctrinaire^ Duchsltel, — the violent 
Jaubert, and Fulchiron, the acute and glib defender 
of every kind of economical monopoly and re- 
striction. 

Besides men of acknowledged capacity, such as 
Teste, the unlucky scape-goat of an official cor- 
ruption, in which nine out of ten of his colleagues 
with impunity participated — such as Humann, the 
financier, with his Lorrain or Alsatian accent, ^^o 
from a grocer has become minister, Sauzet, the ta- 
lented speaker of the Chamber of Deputies, Duver- 
gier de Hauranne and Leon Faucher, become the 
champions of electoral reform, and the Duke d'Har- 
coort, the eloquent advocate of free-trade, which with 
the republican barrister, Cremieux, he vindicates so 
ably — it cannot be denied that high literary, scientific 
and judicial attainment is to be found, tolerating 
or supporting a government which is gradually 
receding to the extreme verge of that political line 
at which the last trace of popular and representative 
spirit is quenched in travestied absolutism. 
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We have the Dupins (whom Lord John Russell, 
not Mr. D'Israeli, says to be Hebrews,) — ^Dupin the 
elder, who, under the restoration, with so much 
devotion defended the proBcribed, the distinguished 
jurist, and in his party soundest orator of the 
Chamber over which presiding. Charles the 
younger, and the universal Dupia — a sort of com- 
pound of Brougham, Bo wring, and Lardner — in 
whose pages, somewhat difiuse though they be, 
more information is contained on the material con- 
dition of Great Britain, than in the collective tomes 
of McCulloch and McGregor. 

We have Tocqueville, and Gustave de Beau- 
mont, who have given respectively more able 
accounts of the United States, and of Ireland, than 
all our English writers put together. 

We have identified with the existing system — 
besides Guizot, Thiers, and Villemain — Salvandi, 
Sismondi, Cousin, Rossi, Berenger, Mignet, Victor 
Hugo, Barante — the most distinguished savans and 
historians, and two out of the three, most remark- 
able French modem poets — actually, or having been, 
ministers, ambassadors, or otherwise in honour and 
in office. 

In addition to these men, who, though in various 
modes achieving reputation, owe in the majority 
of instances, their position in chief measure to the 
press — there are others less celebrated, but hardly 
less important, who now guide it and barter its 
opinions, as the former do their reputations and 
their votes. 
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Not only every political leader within the cycle 
with which we are dealing, has its organ, Goizot, 
the DebatSy Thiers the Constitutionely Odilon-Barrot 
the Siecle, Mauguin the Commercej Mo\6 and the 
Court coterie, the Presse, but the proprietors and 
editors of these papers, when not, through the inter- 
medium oi their columns, able to rise to political 
eminence, strike their direct bargain for rank, 
honours, subsidies, perquisites, and place. 

The Bertin de Vaux, proprietors of the Dihats^ 
were made peers and counsellors of state ; the pro- 
prietors of the Constitutionely of the Courrier, the 
Figaro, the Presse, and nearly all the journals yield- 
ing their support, or withdrawing their opposition, 
came to be counsellors, prefects, dispensers of pa- 
tronage, and possessors of titles or of peerages, in 
esse or infuturo. 

These transactions, which can hardly be said to 
have passed behind the scenes, have of late been 
dragged into indecent prominence. Who does not 
recoUeqt the scandalous criminations and recrimi- 
nations, the admission and disclosures of Emile 
Girardin — a sort of literary, as Bugeaud is the po*- 
litical bravo — ^but in his occupation, with all the 
bon hommie of Victor Hugo's Saltabadil, added to 
the almost redeeming frankness of a Falstaff's hearty 
knavery ? 

Of too open a disposition to find satisfac- 
tion in simulating a political integrity he did not 
possess, and in the existence of which he had no 
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belief, the slightest taunt' provoked him, at the cost 
of his own exposure, to tear from the visages of 
others their pretentious mask. His words and acts 
made obvious the conviction, that his fellow senators 
and journalists — like himself — are naturally opposed 
to the existing system, as to a tyrannical monopoly, 
which no one, unless participating in, would for an 
hour uphold, but which no one, if offered that 
adequate participation, could any more than he 
refuse upholding. 

" Pohtically speaking, we are all knaves together. 
If you aggravate me with airs of innocence, which 
deceive no one, I'll prove it to the world/' said 
Emile Girardin. 

It was a piece of honest ruffianism, full of signi- 
ficance, because thoroughly characteristic of that 
scepticism, which from high to low pervades in all 
its shapes and shades, the party which has compro- 
mised with the present. 

Half a score of successive oaths, an unbroken 
sequence of violated promises, and the long drama 
of political deception played out by so many actors 
through so many scenes, have taught the corrupt 
majority of public men, to regard individual interest 
as the sole principle of rational policy — the most 
successful swindle in politics, as the soundest states- 
manship. 

Let us turn to that other section of public men, 
a small minority in the Chamber, (but representing 
in the writer's belief the immense majority of the 
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French people beyond its walls) who have nothing 
in common with the French government, no sym- 
pathy in its existence, no participation in the scepti- 
cism or corruption of its supporters. 

Comprising the widest differences, its now imme- 
diate and perhaps ultimate tendencies, are politi- 
cally identical. If you ask a candid partisan of the 
juste millieUf whether ministerialist or tiers parti, or 
dynastic opposition, he will smile and may teU you 
that these parties, hostile to the government, consist 
of impracticable theorists, that they are wanting in 
union, and in common sense ; but he will frankly 
confess that they are full of honesty and full of 
faith. 

It is true, that when the dynasty of Orleans was 
first planted, the chief sections of that uncompro- 
misingly hostile opposition, were mischievous or 
impractical in tendency, and utterly antithetical to 
each other. The legitimatist — Catholic, intolerant 
and under Jesuitic influence — was the thorough- 
going advocate of absolutism and the right divine ; 
the republican — equally fanatical in his hatred to 
Catholicism, in his predilection forwar, and contempt 
for moral and pacific development — ^would, if as- 
cendant, in every human probability have led France 
into civil persecution and military despotism. 

The writer is alluding here, to the vulgar herd of 
both opinions, not to the celebrities or chiefs of 
either party — especially of the republican party — 
though eighteen years of adversity and toil in their 
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war harness, hare singularly matured the experience 
of the one, and modified the eonvicti(»iS of the 
other. 

At the present day, the features of the oase are 
wholly changed. 

Catholicism become republican, is arrayed beside 
philosophic scepticism against the existing order of 
things ; and the legitimatist leaders, demanding uni- 
versal suffrage, clamour for the same direct objects 
as the republicans. 

The young and active Catholic party, oomprising 
the ability and energy of the church, are too anxious 
to repudiate the connexion into which Rome — 
** false " they allege, ** to the early traditions of 
her poUcy/' — entered with absolutism in Spain, in 
Great Britain under the Stuarts, in France under 
the Bourbons, and in all those Catholic states, in 
recent times participating in that alliance, so blas- 
phemously called " holy." 

Count Montalembert, its political and secular 
advocate, and the Abb^ Lacordaire, its religious 
mouthpiece, were both intimately connected with 
the republican Abb^ de Lamenais. 

Doctor Buchez, the orthodox propounder of 
catholic philosophy, belongs clearly to the same 
political school. 

After 1830, the ultra legitimatists driven to com- 
bat with the arms of eloquence and reason in the 
arena of pubUc discussion, became ashamed of the 
naked and immodified formula of their opinion. 
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" The indienable tenure of the right divine, in the 
sacred person of anointed kings.'* 

They endeavoured therefore thus to explain and 
rationalize a pretension too barbarous to be sustained 
in the broad daylight of comparative enlighten- 
ment. 

" The legitimate king/' they argued, '* originally 
selected in his person, or through his seed, to 
reign over a people, was chosen by the wiU of the 
majority, through the direct intervention of the 
Most High, because he, without whose will or 
knowledge even the sparrow does not fall, inclined 
their hearts to that election." 

** Let us therefore take the sense of the majority 
again. We admit the vox populi vox Dei. If 
favourable to the pretensions of our candidate, you 
may call it the favour of the people, but we shall 
recognise in it only the grace of God ; if rejected 
by the majority, we shall resign ourselves to the 
conviction that he who- raises up and abases has 
withdrawn his countenance from those anointed in 
his name." 

In using this argument, the legitimatist organs 
were probably in thus far insincere ; that they only 
appealed to the ordeal of public opinion, because 
satisfied that it would prove favourable to their 
views. 

For some years after the revolution of 1830, the 
agricultural population, influenced by the clergy 
working through the prejudices of the female por- 
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tions of the flock on the indifference of the male 
parishioners, would have given a preponderance to 
the Carlist or Henriquinquist cause. 

Juste millieu and republicans declined it for the 
same reason ; the juste millieu , satisfied with their 
share in the representation, the republicans anxious 
that it should be extended beyond mere property, 
to instruction and intelligence. 

But the bulk of the partisans, — after its faU, — 
of the fallen dynasty, men of integrity and honour 
accepting this opinion, when propitious to their 
views, because believing it to involve an absolute 
truth, would be the last to repudiate it when un- 
favourable to them. 

Year by year, the chances ^'universal suffrage 
would afford have diminished, but changing circum- 
stances have left unaltered the language of these 
rigid adherents to a principle. 

Such a man as a La Rochejaquelin or a Blin de 
Bourdon, may uncompromisingly push onward over 
the edge of an abyss in which their early convic- 
tions are engulphed, and such a plunge would be 
too consonant with the instincts of a Berryer — ^but 
ignobly to recede, had it been even from heroism 
into rationaUty, is for them impossible. 

Without one plausible object, or the prospect of 
an object on which to lavish a fidelity so sterile, 
rather than bow to a usurping race, rather than 
bend to the foe by whom their idol was struck 
down, they will surrender to the assailants of a 
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common enemy, and debarred from rendering their 
homage to a lawful king, defer at least to the ma- 
jesty of the people. 

Hence the language of the Gazette de France 
remains unchanged — ^hence the legitimatist votes so 

frequently with the extreme left, — ^and^hence, para- 

» 

phrazing the words of the Macedonian when visit- 
ing Diogenes, he exclaims so often, '' if I were not 
legitimatist I would be republican.*' 

The legitimatists boast Berryer, one of the two 
most eloquent men in France — the CathoUc liberals, 
the other, in the Abb^ Lacordaire. In Berryer, — 
perhaps the first political speaker in the world, — is 
united voice, person, art, aptitude, intellect, com- 
mand of language, imagination, reason, in fact all 
that make great an orator — except a cause. That 
which he advocates, narrow in its scope and trammel- 
ling to his genius, has nothing but misfortune to 
recommend it. 

But what cause is there, so averse to his own 
convictions, so devoid of hope, that if hallowed 
by misfortune, Berryer will not plead ? 

When the nephew of the man to whom the for- 
tunes of the chief part of the chamber of peers 
was owing, stood arraigned before that time-serv- 
ing tribunal, the victim of ridicule and failure, in 
an ill-advised attempt, it was Berryer defending 
him, who magically transposed the writhing judges 
into the place of the accused. These men, who 
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had each taken their ten or a dozen oaths, the un- 
swerving legitimatist thos apostrophised — 

" Speaking on your conscienee and before God, 
in the presence of us who know you, say, — ^if he 
had SQCceeded, — if he had triumphed, — I would have 
denied him, 1 would have repulsed his advances, 
I would have refused all participation in his 
power!" 

Count Montalembert, like the Abb^ Lacordaire, 
still a young man, is one of the most distinguished 
speakers in the chamber of peers, where always 
forward to defend the liberal cause, providing its in- 
terests do not seem to threaten those of the Church 
of Rome — ^for before all. Monsieur de Montalem- 
bert, the ultramontane leader, is Catholic. 

By ultramontanism — which was a chief object of 
the Jesuits^ and which long inspired and in a great 
measure still inspires the violent hostility of French 
and continental liberals — is understood the desire 
to separate the Catholic Church entirely from the 
state, and allow it to be solely controlled from be- 
yond the Alps. 

The liberals contend that this emancipation oi 
the Catholic clergy from the interference of the 
civil power would be to remove a wholesome check 
on the ambition of Rome, which otherwise, ex- 
ercising an unrestrained influence over consciences, 
would necessarily usurp in time a large share in the 
government, trammel its march, or conduce to ob- 
scurantism and dissension. 
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Ridiculing this pretension to freedom in a church 
whose spiritual head is a foreign potentate, they re- 
call that even the bigotry of the ante-revolutionary 
Bourbons would not tolerate such an imperium in 
imperio^ — that in England, in Prussia and in Russia, 
the church is under the direct controul of the state, 
and that governments the most catholic, as for in- 
stance that of Austria, nominate and translate 
bishops, the same as in France, and, like France, 
allow no communication between the clergy and 
the Romish see, which does not pass through the 
bands of civil authorities. 

These views peculiarly, but not exclusively, en- 
tertained with regard to the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion by the liberals, and in France equally by the 
juste millieuy they impartially apply to the clergy of 
all other denominations — they hold that the min- 
isters of Lutherans, Calvinists, or Jews, should be 
in like manner paid and controlled by the state. 
Hence in Switzerland, the federal majority not only 
insisted on the subjection of the Catholic hierarchy, 
in the Catholic cantons, to the restraints of the civil 
government, but in the Canton de Vaud were 
bent on subjecting the ministers of the free Calvin- 
istic church, which had sprung up, to the same con- 
ditions. 

It will hence be perceived how in supporting 
clerical ascendancy and the cause of the Sonder- 
bund, Guizot, as in many other instances, was act- 
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ing in contradiction to the recorded convictions of 
a whole life. 

But though in exceptional cases, as recently in 
Switzerland, subservience of church to state, may, 
as a temporary remedy, be expedient, the writer 
cannot but incline to believe, that as a general 
principle it is only one degree less mischievous 
than the subservience of state to church. 

The golden mean lies probably between. Con- 
sidered in its political bearings, religious faith is no 
doubt governed by the same law as influences com- 
merce, production, and the wholesome development 
of civil administration. 

Free expansion, without favour or restriction, is 
the healthy atmosphere in which all human insti- 
tutions thrive, where beneficial, and cease where in- 
jurious to extend. No contrivance of a legislative 
wisdom, no meddUng and making according to 
rules cut and dried, will ever answer as perfectly the 
purpose for which intended, as free scope, guided by 
practical experience, and the general instinct of self 
interest. 

But of course where protection or restriction, 
whether moral or material, is partial and one-sided, 
the balance is destroyed, the due result frustrated ; 
and such interference in one quarter may necessi- 
tate it in, another. 

In England the pernicious effects of subservience 
of church to state, have been mainly obviated from 
the fact, that church patronage fell virtually to a 
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widely extended oligarchy not to the crown. In 
Ireland the political inconvenience of the absence 
of all controul over the clergy of its population, 
must be taken in connexion with the fact of the 
English Protestant establishment in that country, ^ 
which the Roman Catholics are legally coerced to 
maintain. But on the whole, subservience of church 
to state, as a final and absolute result, is equally 
injurious whether we regard it in a political or re- ^ 
ligious point of view, because equally perilous, where' 
pushed sufficiently far, to the credit and morality of 
a faith and to the liberties of nations. 

The direction of a church, once thoroughly ap- 
propriated by the ruling powers, becomes one of 
the most formidable instruments of oppression, 
whilst at the same time that church is utterly de- 
based by the uses to which put. 

In Russia, the Greek church converted into a 
mere engine of despotism, is so demoralised that, 
according to the official reports of the synod, crime 
progressively increases year by year amongst its 
clergy. 

In France, under the restoration, Catholicism, — 
identified with the monarchical tendencies of the 
Bourbons, — became odious to the people. 

In Prussia, Lutheranism, subservient to the 
crown, has sunk into Deism or indifierence. 

Where, on the contrary, the church is free from 
all dependence on the state, and the state from all 
ecclesiastical controul, as in the United States, where 

VOL. II. Q 
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each religious denomination maintains the clergy 
of its choice without restraint or national assist- 
ance, the civil and religious powers rub on in har- 
mony, and to their mutual benefit, without endea- 
vouring to usurp each other's attributes. 

Even Protestant episcopacy, which in Great Bri- 
tain has for many years«past at best been stationary, 
is thriving and spreading beyond the Atlantic in the 
uncongenial soil of democracy, but propitious atmo- 
sphere of freedom. 

On some such grounds as these, the violent hos- 
tility once dividing the CathoUc and Liberal parties 
has subsided, and toleration of religious independ- 
ence is the compromise between priestly ascendency 
and clerical subordination, to which thev are be- 
coming mutually willing to accede. 

The celebrated Abb^ de Lamenais was mainly 
instrumental in conducing to this understanding 
between parties once so adverse. Whilst still a 
priest of the church of Rome he was gifted to fore* 
see the suicidal policy of its identification with de- 
clining absolutism. Regarded with distrust and 
jealousy by th6 superior clergy whose bent was then 
arbitrary and monarchical, he electrified the masses 
by his writings ; and with the multitude, restored to 
favour the discredited faith, which in return ex« 
eluded him from its communion. 

His paroles d^un Croyant, or " profession of a 
believer," was a moving and poetical exposition of 
the faith of what then appeared an anomaly un- 
heard of — republican Catholicism. 
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The Abb^ Lamenais, now advanced in years, is a 
man of unbounded benevolence and unquestionable 
genius. Both may be read in the expression of his 
deep thoughtful eye, in the expansion of his vene- 
rable meditative brow ; both are breathed in every 
page of the eloquence he has left on record. 

like the sages of old, he collected around him, 
in the modern Athens, followers and disciples who 
picked up with veneration, in familiar intercourse, 
the precepts flowing from his lips. The Abb^ La- 
cordaire and the youthful Count Montalembert, 
amongst many others who have since risen to dis- 
tinction, adopted the views of Lamenais and joined 
him in their exposition in the Avenir newspaper, 
which occasioned a strange consternation amongst 
the French clergy of the old school. 

But the Abb^ Lamenais was not satisfied with 
the ominous silence of embarrassed Rome ; his en- 
thusiastic temperament would not wait to be at- 
tacked or condemned, but repairing with his two 
companions to the eternal city; he forced on the 
sovereign pontiff a decision. 

In advance of his time — at least at Rome — 
Pius IX. would probably have pressed Lamenais 
to hii| heart ; the narrow bigotry of Gregory XVL 
and of the sacred college, blighted the prospects of 
the pilgrims with unqualified censure. 

His fellow travellers accepted with penitent re- 
signation that decree, but refusing to conform, and 
preferring conscientious isolation, Lamenais sepa- 

Q 2 
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rated from that church which has since mourned 
over his secession as over the fall of a lost angel. 
Recently his time has been principally occupied in 
philosophic labours and research ; but it may be 
doubted whether he has not seriously mistaken his 
vocation. Lamenais is an enthusiast and a good 
roan, whose bent of mind seems rather imagin- 
ative than analytical enough to disentangle those 
speculative mazes in which so many intellects have 
gone astray. But neglecting in the pursuit of 
wisdom and in ardent cravings after truth, the 
natural powers of a great poet, he has disdained the 
reputation he might have gathered, and hence in 
his retirement is fading from the memories of 
men whom in a great measure his spirit still in- 
spires. 

Freedom of instruction was another point of 
dissidence for the same causes between Catholics 
and Liberals. 

It was advocated in the Gazzette de France by 
Monsieur de Genoude (an indefatigable and supple 
advocate, who has since taken holy orders,) in a 
monarchical and religious sense, agitated by the 
Abb^ de Lamenais, with intentions lib^al and reli- 
gious, and opposed by Guizot, de Broglie, the doc- 
trinaires and the bourgeoise, as having a tendency 
then too Catholic and Carlist, and perhaps at some 
future period too republican. 

The Abb^ Lacordaire, Montalembert and Mon- 
sieur de Coux, tested the constitutional validity of 
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the law by opening a school in Rue des Beaux Arts, 
but, prosecuted by the Attorney-general Persil, they 
were condemned on an old law of the Empire by 
the chamber of peers. 

From the Legitimatists and Catholics, let us now 
torn to the great party, towards fusion with which 
during eighteen years they have been insensibly 
tending, and with which they are united in hostility 
to the corrupt institutions of the hollow monarchy 
of the citizen king. 

The Legitimatist opposition boasts, as we have 
seen, in Berryer, the greatest of French orators. 

The Catholic republicanism of France numbers 
in its ranks an advocate as eloquent in Lacordaire. 
Lamenais is one of the three most impressive of 
modern popular writers. 

The great republican party, of which the preceding 
may now be deemed an offshoot and excrescence, 
reckons in Lamartine the most distinguished of 
French poets and an orator, surpassing any in the 
opposition, if still at some distance from the two pre- 
cited, with whom no public speakers in their country 
can be compared. In Arago, the first of living men 
of science. In the Vicomte de Cormenin and in 
Michelet, the only two writers besides Lamenais 
whose words strike home directly to the people 
and electrify the masses. 

Lamartine is a Milton- Washington. Arago, who 
years ago refused to escape from perilous captivity 
not to interrupt an astronomical observation, the 
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modem Arddmedes ; and Comenin (better known 
as TiiDon) the Junius of his age. 

Bat if fertile in illnstrations of genius and of 
talent, the republican party shines more brightly 
still by the high principle and unswerving integrity 
of its leaders. Eighteen years — and for some twice 
and thrice ^ghteen years — of temptation and un- 
ceasing contact with corruption have brought with 
them no contamination. Harsh, and sometimes pre- 
judiced and extreme in their opinions they have made 
no compromise with the truth. The seductions of 
office and of power have found them marble. In- 
flexible in principle, incorruptible in practice, amidst 
the profound demoralisation which surrounds them, 
without strain of truth or hyperbole, they may be 
likened to Romans of old Rome transported to 
the marts of venal Carthage, or resuscitated amidst 
the incurable degradation of a Byzantine crowd. 

Foremost in this republican opposition stands 
the venerable figure of Dupont de TEure, who 
since Lafayette and Benjamin Constant's removal 
from the scene — ^far superior in foresight and firm- 
ness to the one, and in character to the other, — 
inherits all their credit ia addition to that which his 
own antecedents deservedly inspire. Last and most 
imposing relic of all that was most estimable in a 
period of eventful change, when the virtues and the 
vices, the wisdom and the follies of mankind, jostled 
each other in chaotic confusion, still hale and 
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vigorous, though past four score— eighty years of an 
irreproachable life, of uuflinchiug fortitude and un- 
swerving rectitude, have given him a claim to be 
regarded as the patriarch of the revolution. 

He had hailed with enthusiasm its auspicious 
dawn — ^he had seen it with regret deviate into crime 
and folly ; but though men and words had changed, 
true to its inalterable principles he had continued 
unwearyingly to vindicate them through good and 
evil fortune, since the first opening of that great 
drama at the close of the preceding century, of 
which — after sixty years, — ^the curtain has hardly 
risen yet on the last act. 

Though approaching the extreme verge of old 
age may Dupont de I'Eure yet live to witness its 
concluding scene ! 

During the three days of July, Dupont de TEure 
courageously identified himself with the popular 
movement. Persuaded by. Lafitte, with some 
misgivings, to trust the revolution to a crowned 
president, he became minister of justice in the 
first and second administrations under the citizen 
king ; but detecting the real nature of his policy, 
and surprising him in direct prevarication, the un- 
compromising old republican charged the writhing 
monarch straight out with falsehood, and retired 
soon after for ever from his councils in disgust. 
When stammering and embarrassed, Louis Philippe 
said to his minister. 
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" You are wanting in respect to me, yon have 
given me the lie." 

Dupont replied, *' Sire, when the King of the 
French shall have said Yes, and Dupont shall have 
said No, France will know which to helieve/' 

A heavy domestic calamity a few years after over- 
took Dupont de I'Eure in the fate of Dulong, his 
adoptive son, a youth full of enthusiasm and pro- 
mise, in whom centered all the affectionate hope of 
the old man's declining years. In the course of 
political discussion Dulong, who though naturally of 
republican opinions, had seen fit to stigmatise the 
indecent parade which had been made of the Duchess 
of Bern's pregnancy, mad6 an allusion to General 
Bugeaud — governor of the citadel of Blaye, in which 
she was imprisoned, and officious director of all the 
preparations for the exposure of the princess — as 
her jailor. 

Bugeaud — ^a sort of epauletted ruffian, unable to 
answer his antagonist, and anxious to shew his zeal 
in the cause of the citizen monarchy — after some 
negotiation, which, through the instrumentality of 
M. de Rumigny, the king's aide-de-camp, was pur- 
posely envenomed — called out the youth, who 
though of pacific habits and utterly ignorant of the 
use of arms, was too chivalrous to decline a hopeless 
encounter, in which unhappily he allowed himself to 
be butchered. 

Sowed, bat not broken, by this affliction, Dupont 
has sincq continued undauntedly to protest by word 
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and act against the government of Louis Philippe. 
Prompt to profit by any active means of opposition, 
he is seen sustaining electoral contests, sometimes, 
as recently four times repeated in one department — 
going the circuit to take part in such demonstra- 
tions as the reform banquets, and in all seasons at 
his post, notwithstanding the four-score years, 
which, though passed in honour — sans peur et sans 
reproche — sit not the less heavily on the Nestor of 
his party. 

Arago — or it should be said the Aragos — ^for the 
younger, though eclipsed by the renown of his 
brother, is entitled to a distinguished rank in the 
world of science — add to the unbending integrity 
of Dupont de I'Eure all the advantages of mighty 
and cultivated intellect. 

It is a fashion — one into which the writer sur- 
prises himself involuntarily falUng — to ransack 
antiquity for its celebrities — such as we have tradi- 
tionally accepted them — ^as types of public men. 
But though that kind of parallel, where questionable 
or misapplied, covers with ridicule its object — 
though comparison be only mischievously employed 
in the attempt to dignify a Louis Philippe into an 
Ulysses, or a Guizot into a Colbert or Sully — there 
are men to whom such a contrast can be only ad- 
vantageous. 

If Dupont de I'Eure bear assimilation to a Cato — 
the life and character of Arago the elder, open to 
cotemporary inspection, and unfolded, to say so, be- 
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neath the eyes of the living; generation, reads like 
that of a patriot and sage of ancient Greece, which 
the halo of twenty centuries has gilded, and which 
in its transmission through history down the stream 
of time, the genius of great writers has idealised 
and embellished. 

Imposing in aspect, tall of stature, with lofty 
forehead, acquiline nose, classical features, voice 
fitted to convey the thoughts of a gigantic mind 
and give utterance to the feelings of a heart as 
capacious — the elder Arago may be nightly heard 
in the chamber of venal deputies and jobbing place- 
men, exposing the abuses of government with in- 
flexible logic and practical argument, unexpected 
in one wrapped in abstruse contemplation — ^busied 
in measuring the flight of stars, in penetrating 
the arcana of nature and collating its eternal laws. 
At other times his denunciations peal with a vehe- 
ment eloquence no less strange in the philosopher 
whose range of thought has been in the passionless 
domain of mathematical and abstract calculation. 

His biography would be a romance, if the term 
romantic be applicable to acquirements and a life 
so classical. 

Selected at the age of twenty by the Bureau des 
Longitudes to carry the meridian of Paris to the 
south of Spain, he spent six months on a bleak 
mountain top to watch the opportunity of an ob- 
servation. Arrested as a spy, detained as prisoner, 
and captured as a bondsman, in the course of his 
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mission, neither peril nor privation deterred from 
the prosecution of his scientific pursuits. like 
Archimedes, fatally absorbed in the solution of a 
problem amidst the sack of Syracuse, so Arago, a 
captive at Rosas and Palamos, refused to escape — 
not to leave behind him his instruments and the 
result of his labours. 

When, years afterwards, the Algerian expedition 
was in contemplation, and ministers, admirals, and 
generals were at fault, Arago was the only man in 
France who could determine the facilities or diffi- 
culties of landing, and describe the surrounding 
country. 

Taken and enslaved, in the course of his re- 
searches, by the Algerine corsairs, who obliged him 
to serve as interpreter on board their ships, his 
observant eye had neglected nothing, and after so 
long a period his memory enabled him, with unde- 
viating accuracy, to give that information which 
consuls, merchants, and traders could not furnish, 
whose lives had been spent in Algiers, or passing 
between that state and their mother country. 

The Aragos, like true citizens of the old Greek 
republics, have been not only ever first to stigmatize 
the encroachments of authority, foremost to protect 
the oppressed, and vindicate the rights of their 
felfow-countrymen — ^but, in the hour of armed resis- 
tance, ever prompt to identify themselves with that 
movement which failure would have made rebellion 
— to draw the sword and fling away the scabbard. 
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The elder Arago, in the heat of the contest during 
the three days of July, penetrated, accompanied by 
his youthful son — at the peril of his life then and 
of his head hereafter — amidst menaces and impre- 
cations into the presence of the royalist comman*der, 
to endeavour to restrain the effusion of blood. 

The late Duke of Orleans is well known to have 
owed his life, during the three days of July, to the 
exertions of the younger Arago, heading a band of 
armed insurgents, from whose hands all the energy 
and courage of their leader was requisite to extricate 
the captive prince. 

At the trial of the ministers of Charles X., the 
elder Arago generously withheld his damning evi- 
dence to save their lives. It was Etienne the 
younger, who, braving pains and penalties, mainly 
contrived the escape of the republicans condemned 
in the complot d'Avril, 

The Aragos whose names we read foremost in 
the defence of the accused in almost every political 
trial, are near relatives in blood, who follow in the 
footsteps of their elders. 

Isambert, the most universal and profound of 
continental jurists — ^versed equally in civil, criminal, 
international, and commercial law, the incorruptible 
patriot and upright judge, fights perseveringly in the 
ranks of the anti-dynastic— that is to say, of the 
republican opposition — and upholds, by his example 
and remonstrance, the integrity of the judicial bench. 
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to which raised in the highest court by Dupont de 
I'Eure, during his brief ministry. 

Not that the administration of the law be in 
France generally corrupt. On the contrary, it is 
without exception, the only country of continental 
Europe where the legal profession is the most de- 
servedly respected, and where, in all cases discon- 
nected with politics, the integrity of judges is beyond 
suspicion. 

In this respect, France is on a par with Great 
Britain, and it redounds singularly to the credit of 
the French bench and bar, that, though stinted to 
emoluments hardly attaining to one tithe of those 
which with us secure the impartial administration 
of justice, the probity of both should have re- 
mained unimpaired — ^a fact only to be accounted 
for by the esprit de corps, and strong sense of honour 
animating the members of a profession almost he- 
reditary, and of a body all but caste-like. 

Where politics are concerned, it is, however, un- 
happily different. The personal feeling of the judge 
or the influence of the crown, too often warp the 
views or pervert the judgment of these solemn ar- 
biters — a direliction which the French should visit 
with severity, but which it behoves us to treat 
leniently, when we reflect that within comparatively 
recent periods, especially in Ireland, the decisions 
of our great legal authorities have been tolerably 
one-sided, and that they still seem involuntarily 
tinctured at times by political prejudice even now. 
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De Tracy is another uncompromisiog ami able 
supporter of republican opinions. With talents of 
first-rate order, and such as the dynastic party can 
hardly match, though somewhat crotchetty, as even 
his friends admit, he possesses all the requisites but 
the will — to become a distinguished party leader. 
Unblemished in public reputation and in private 
character, even political opponents are fain to ac- 
knowledge in him the philanthropist and patriot. 
De Tracy is a strenuous advocate for the abolition 
of the punishment of death, and pertinaciously op- 
posed the restrictive securities demanded from the 
press. After combatting during three successive 
reigns, with unwearying and conscientious zeal, in 
the ranks of the opposition, or rather against conse- 
cutive governments, he is still consistently fore- 
most in assailing a state of things with which his 
convictions will permit him neither truce nor com- 
promise. 

Liess distinguished as a senator, because— diffident 
of his own eloquence — ^he rarely speaks, is the 
Vicomte de Cormenin — alone more feared and hated 
by the king, court, and corrupt majority, than all 
the opposition. It is not when he ascends the 
tribune that they tremble, but when he snatches up 
his pen, which sears, like a red-hot iron, suscepti- 
bilities too hardened in depravity to wince at the 
inscription of characters less incisive. The Vicomte 
^e Cormenin, who publishes under the pseudonyme 
of Timon, is only a pamphleteer, as Junius was 
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only a letter writer, and Berenger — ^the sharpest 
thorn in the side of the Restoration, — ^a mere chan" 

But when one of Hmon's pamphlets is advertised 
in gigantic letters by the bill-stickers throughout 
Paris, the advisers of royalty suffer the intuitive 
dismay which seized on Belshazzar at the writing 
on the wall — ^and the majesty of France sickens 
in recollecting how that inexorable pen dashed from 
its closing grasp the apanage it thought secured. 
Tens of thousands rush to read, and the rapid 
circulation of Timon — ^less bitterly invective than 
Junius, but leaving a sting no less profound — ^ren- 
ders his pamphlets even more effective than the 
letters of the memorable unknown. 

Monsieur de Cormenin, somewhere in^ summing 
up the wits of the French chambers, reckons only 
Thiers, Qupin and Mauguin, modestly omitting him- 
self, more eminently distinguished in that capacity 
than any of the three. 

Devoting with intense singleness of purpose his 
powers of satire and his wit entirely to political 
ends, be does not complacently scatter its brilliant 
emanations to gratify a puerile vanity — but the idle 
nothings which others cast away become each in 
his hands a pebble from the brook, whirled from 
his unerring sling into the front of a Goliath. 

For a government — in the wrong — one single 
such opponent as Cormenin, with a people so dan- 
gerously sensitive to ridicule as the French, is a fair 
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ministerial argument in favour of a September law, 
or an enceinte continuee^ a system of detached forts. 

It is useless to defer a measure to more propitious 
times; till power is better consolidated, and the 
public conscience slumbering, for, perseveringly 
vigilant, the implacable Timon rises to rouse its 
somnolency anew. 

Withdraw the project of an apanage from the 
storm which four and twenty editions of his 
pamphlet have raised, bring it in sessions hence, 
and you will find him unexhausted by his previous 
efforts in the field, with a pamphlet which will 
spread like wild-fire through four and twenty fresh 
editions. 

His ^^ Scandalous Q^estion8 of a Jacobin on the 
Dotation,'^ His " State of the Q^estion.^* His 
Political LibeU." His '' Feu ! Feu ! Timon /" are 
but a few of the countless pamphlets and writings 
by which he has periodically rivetted the attention 
of political France 

Though one chief arm of Cormenin is the wit 
which, attracting universal notice, excoriates the 
toughest epidermis of an abuse by its keen point 
and matchless edge, he is, above all, a man of facts 
and figures, the weapon, which — ^having laid bare 
the surface, — ^he drives home with permanent effect. 

Abdicating his hardihood when he lays down his 
pen, and nervously diffident when withdrawn from 
the retirement and silence of his study, the attempts 
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of his opponents to force him to the tribune have 
only recoiled upon themselves in signal discomfiture. 
Driven to defend himself in public, in a few brief 
sentences he has scattered on their heads a handful 
of stinging sarcasms and plain arithmetical ques- 
tions, which the longest speeches of a whole debate 
would fail to answer, and the attempt to mys- 
tify or parry only cause to fester in the public 
mind. 

After the revolution of 1830, M. de Cormenin 
resigned his seat in the Chamber, which — ^accredited 
by his constituents to one government — ^he did not 
think himself entitled to retain imder another till 
ratified in his place by their re-election. 

No less severe on himself than others, he observes, 
writing as "Timon," that all the radical deputies 
are equally inconsistent, without even excepting his 
best friend, Monsieur de Cormenin, who, if his 
practice agreed with his precept, would not remain 
at all in a Chamber by which the nation was so 
inadequately represented. 

Though personally an uncompromising democrat 
and republican, Cormenin stigmatizes those who 
advocate the forcible establishment of a republic, and 
— ^always trusting its result may be republic — ^he 
desires that the sense of the majority, which for half 
a century has been neglected, should be taken as 
to the form of government in conformity with its 
wishes. 

The two Pagfes — Pagfes de TArrifege and Gramier 
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Pag^s — are distinguished members of the progressive 
party. 

Pag^s de TArriege is the disciple of Benjamin 
Constant. Little less talented than his master, he 
unites all the weight of private character to the 
public integrity of the deceased patriot. 

Benjamin Constant, incurably addicted to gaming, 
died almost in actual privation — driven shortly pre- 
vious to his death, amidst signs of external opulence, 
actually to break his fast on a dry crust and water. 
Advantage was taken of his penury to press on him 
through his lady, by the instrumentality of the 
Queen of the French, the sum of £6000 as a 
present from the civil list. Benjamin Constant so 
far forgot what was owing to himself as to accept, 
under the promise of secrecy, from a political ad- 
versary that gratuity, but not suflSciently what was 
due to his country, to allow the gift to influence his 
political conduct. He took for an act of magna- 
nimity what Louis Philippe only intended as a 
bribe, and that sovereign, stung to find the con- 
ditions not complied with, which, in his view of the 
case,, the acceptance of his largesse implied, caused 
it to be published to the world, tacked to the 
calumny that it was the price stipulated by Benjamin 
Constant for the abandonment of principles imde- 
viatingly sustained in the face of strong temptation 
during a long life. This disclosure was the death 
of Benjamin Constant^ who never afterwards held 
up his head. 
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Garnier Pag^, belonging to a family which un- 
merited misfortune had reduced to indigence, had 
education, competence, and name to acquire. By 
his unaided exertions he earned all three. Arrived 
at a certain point of fortune, he said to a brother, 
with whom he had struggled out of poverty and 
obscurity hand in hand, *' Be it yours to look to 
our pecuniary interests, I will cause our name to be 
respected amongst men,''-— and this pledge he has 
nobly fulfilled. 

Irreproachable in public and in private character, 
— ^at once business-like and imcompromising, daring 
and prudent, simple and subtle — ^in conduct and in 
oratory. Gamier Pag^s is one of the most practical 
supporters of extreme opinions. 

Entering the Chamber with Amland Carrel as 
the first avowed republicans, the calm, measured, 
courteous firmness of the young deputy did his 
cause an immediate service by disarming the pre- 
judice, which connected with his opinion notions of 
enthusiastic fervour, intolerance, and violence. 

Camot, son of the energetic and highly gifted 
conventionalist, after playing in his youth a distin- 
guished part in the St. Simonian school, seceded 
from it whea the charlatanism of its leaders led 
them into symbolical or doctrinal extravagance, and 
became in the Chamber an ultra-liberal deputy, 
whilst St. Simon and Chevallier have eventually 
dwindled into placemen of Louis Philippe's govern- 
ment. 

R 2 
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Ledru-Rollin, like the two preceding, still young, 
and, though already distinguished, full of yet un- 
developed promise, and Cremieux — the Hebrew and 
free-trade apostle — like Ledru-Rollin, one of the 
most fashionable advocates at the Parisian bar — ^are 
both ostentatiously republican. 

It is to be observed, that the diversity of talent 
and opinion cited as illustrating the anti-dynastic 
opposition, assimilates in one important particular, 
which divides it from every shade of the dynastic 
party. 

The integrity and consistency of its members, 
above suspicion, stands in singular contrast to the 
venality and tergiversation of their opponents. It 
may be asked, how such a constellation of integrity, 
talent, and reputation, should have constituted in 
the Chamber a party so unimportant. This ques- 
tion readily admits of solution. The republicans 
have not and do not seek organisation. They do 
not aspire to be a party. They do wish to combat 
in a hopeless arena. Each combatant buckles on 
his armour when he chooses, and strikes isolated 
blows when he thinks fit. 

The members of the anti-dynastic opposition de- 
nounce the abuses of government in the senate as 
they would elsewhere, but never dream of seeing 
them there remedied. Their pride is to belong to 
the vast opposition beyond those walls, their faith 
in its extraneous action, their trust in the utter 
subversion from without of a state of things too 
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rotten to bear amendment. They hardly even as- 
sume to be its vanguard, but only vedettes, watching 
from that high place the people's enemies in the 
nation's interest. 

One moment's reflection will shew that they 
have no other prospect. Error may be conquered , 
prejudice subdued, but how argue with or convince 
a majority, whose individual members will con- 
fidentially acknowledge that, abstractedly speaking, 
they too are Uberal, and, if you will, republican, 
but that, for considerations which public rumour 
almost tariffs, they see fit to uphold a citizen 
monarchy, and that, for the same reason, the hand- 
ful of electors from whom they hold their commis- 
sion share in their determination ? 

There is, however, one distinguished individual — 
briefly alluded to already, but to whom it is indis- 
pensible further to revert — ^who has .insensibly and 
almost involuntarily gathered a party around him, 
and who, looking to the same ends as the extreme 
republicans, is not divided by implacable animosities 
from any shade of opinion. All those who through 
prophetic intuition, or by yielding to the more 
noble impulses of their nature, have been able to 
detach their thoughts from a sordid and absorbing 
present to recognise or to desire the advent of im- 
pending change, look upon Monsieur de Lamartine 
as the intercessor through whom transition into a 
state of things portentously foreshadowed may most 
safely and hopefully be made. 
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Like Roman Catholic devotees, who in the choice 
of a patron prefer to the rigid ascetic, — canonized 
after the most irreproachable of lives, — some peni- 
tent saint reclaimed into sanctity from flagrant 
error, as more likely to extend a sympathetic in- 
dulgence to their own ; so in every dynastic shade 
of party, those whose forethought disquiets or con- 
science troubles them, and to whom the more 
austere school of republicans is repugnant, incline 
to Lamartine as towards an inspired guide and pos- 
sible mediator. 

Starting from the extreme point of legitimatism. 
Monsieur de Lamartine has, by regular phases of 
transition, reached its political antipodes, yet no 
one, in all the virulence of party strife, has ever 
dared to breathe the term apostacy in connexion 
with his name. 

His advocacy has been too chivalrously prof- 
fered in the hour of danger, his defections too 
consistently made from the stronger to the weaker 
side. M. de Lamartine has, in fact, been led into 
avowed republicanism only by a due course of 
ratociniation — ^the ratociniation of the heart — ^from 
one generous conviction to another. 

But there is nothing harsh or sectarian in his 
liberalism — ^he is the most catholic of republicans. 
Both temper and antecedents combine to divest 
him of acrimonious feeling towards all parties. Far 
from stigmatizing those from whom he has se- 
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ceded, what he appreciated once he still delights to 
eulogize. 

Devotedness, self-sacrifice, philanthropic views 
and kindly intentions, however erroneously and by 
whomsoever manifested, command his unqualified 
commendation. Whether in prince, in peasant, or 
in peer, whether in the sceptic or the missionary, 
in the Gironde, or the mountain, the republican, or 
Vendean, in the Doctrinaire or legitimatist, he is 
prompt to recognise a noble impulse or to admire a 
generous act. Far from abandoning with pique 
those whom he has quitted, he has rather advanced 
beyond, and beckons them to join and overtake 
him. 

First distinguished as a poet, Lamartine is known 
principally in that capacity in England ; though he 
has since achieved for himself a parliamentary repu- 
tation little less brilliant. 

However much dramatic talent the French, es- 
pecially in the present age, may display, however 
much they may, surpass us in the art of mastering, 
through its agency, our emotions, — ^in the judgment 
of the writer, poetry of the highest order is almost 
unknown in French literature, as indeed in every 
other, except the English, the Italian, and the 
Greek. We have a Homer, a Dante, a Shakespeare, 
and a Byron, furnished by thirty centuries and 
three people, but no fifth in their own or any 
other country to mate with them. Now though 
Lamartine cannot be classed in that order, he is. 
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unquestionably, the first of all French dead or living 
poets. 

Berenger, it is true, is unequalled not alone in 
France but in the world. But Berenger's writings 
are a something sui generis and without parallel, 
which we have no word adequately to describe. 
Even the ballads of our Mary Howitt, our Barry 
Cornwall, and our Hood, though exquisite poetry in 
their simplicity and pathos, or the humourous verse 
of an Ingoldsby, fail to convey a notion of the un- 
aspiring and inimitable efiusions of Berenger, which 
differing as much as music or poetic prose, from 
what conventionally we term poetry, entitle him only 
to be described by the humble appellation of Chan- 
sonnievt which he has chosen and exalted. 

Victor Hugo, whom success has spoilt, and who 
approaches nearer than we are aware, and perhaps 
nearer than any other does to Shakespeare, may 
possess a loftier genius than Lamartine, but it is 
dramatic not poetical. 

Almost the harmony of Moore,— ^if we can ima- 
gine him writing in the strain of Chateaubriand, — 
with a range of thought immeasurably higher than 
Moore's, characterise the poetry of Lamartine. 

If at his debiit in the chambers, the poet had 
joined the extreme left or opposition, undoubtedly 
doctrinaires and ministerialists would have decried 
him as a poet. 

But it is so chanced that the ministerialist party, 
deficient in orators, was foo anxious to conciliate 
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him, not to consecrate bis eloquence by their ap- 
plause. It was afterwards too late to throw the 
stone. 

At some distance from Berryer, Lamartine, — if 
an auxiliary less valuable than many others, because 
so intractable — became after Berryer the first orator 
in the chamber. 

But Lamartine is something more than a mere 
orator, as he is something more than a mere poet. 
The distinction he attained as bard, — ^in the tribune, 
— ^and subsequently as historian, seem rather to indi- 
cate the universal aptitude of his genius, than to il- 
lustrate that exclusive bent — which the French term 
a specialite, and through which a mind less capacious 
concentrates more power. 

This lofty and general capacity, and the strong 
sense entertained of his unswerving rectitude, may 
account for the insensible growth of his political 
credit, and the influence which has gathered round 
him in the chamber, though at first he neither gave 
satisfaction to the party he originally joined, nor to 
the opposition into which he seceded. 

Lamartine, who first took his seat about 1833 or 
'34, gave overt evidence by that act of having pre- 
ferred the interests of the country to that of the 
elder branch. 

He felt in him a higher mission than to remain 
like Chateaubriand the " poet of ruins," — ^the mere 
mute, mourning over the sepulchre of entombed 
monarchy. 
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The picturesque and chivalrous side of inalterable 
attachment to a fallen race, had been sufficiently 
attractive to the generous instincts of his nature, 
and to his feelings as a poet, but his reason was too 
strong not to dictate to him, that there was a devo- 
tion more exalted than attachment to a family which 
had no claim but that of misfortunes, occasioned by 
its follies, on his sympathies, — ^which in its exile daily 
separated still farther from the nation — ^which had, so 
to say, relinquished even its own cause, and which 
even La Vendee, — abandoned by, — ^had abandoned. 
That devotion was to the interests of his country, 
'' the family of families" as he called it. 

Conceiving them to be best forwarded by the gra- 
dual extension of constitutional freedom, he gave his 
countenance to the existing government. There is 
no public man whose mind bears evidence of having 
undergone more progressive development, than that 
of Monsieur de Lamartine; but furthermore, at 
that early stage of the citizen monarchy, its retro- 
gressive tendency was not yet manifest, and its most 
arbitrary acts might have been confounded with the 
wish to establish strong government as the basis of 
solid future concession, and as entailed by the ne- 
cessity of containing parties whose ascendancy 
would have led to anarchy and licence. 

Eighteen years of discussion and probation, it 
cannot be too often repeated — adding wisdom to the 
good intentions of the extreme liberals and repub- 
licans — ^have gradually operated a total and bene 
ficial revolution in these views — eighteen years have 
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by degrees unequivocaUy made manifest, that the 
goyernment was not guiding but frustrating the re- 
volution, not tending towards political development 
but corrupting into despotism. ^ 

Circumstances in that respect have changed rather 
than Monsieur de Lamartine, though Monsieur de 
Lamartine was of all men most liable to change, be- 
cause beginning political life without having con- 
sulted more than the impulses of feeling, his mind 
maturing by an unceasing process, was substituting 
for those impulses his convictions, and because these 
convictions, when arrived at, he was too sincere to 
disavow. 

But though accepting the theory of the ^^ juste 
millieu^^ and willing to believe that the government 
of the many by the few, if governed for the many, 
was the safest road to general amelioration, he soon 
evinced his disgust at the littleness and shifts, at the 
narrow views and corrupt practice of admiaistra- 
tion, amidst which he looked in vain for all sign of 
progress. 

From an early period, he might be said ra- 
ther to extend to ministers his patronage than 
his support. His vote was coupled with profes- 
sions of political faith so embarrassing, that the mi- 
nisterialists would willingly have repudiated such a 
partisan, had it not been for the fear of seeing him 
pass into opposition. 

Lamartine, whose original name was De Prat, and 
who assumed with an inheritance that of a maternal 
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uncle, was born at Ma9on, and is now in his forty- 
eighth year. Belonging to a noble family, he was 
brought up in royaUst predilections, anti-revolu- 
tionary prejudices, and antipathetic feeling to the 
empire. For a brief period after the restoration in 
the royal guard— he quitted it to devote himself to 
literature. His celebrity as a poet, opened to him the 
career of diplomacy, and after visiting as secretary 
of legation, Naples and London, he was about to 
proceed as charge d'affaires to Greece when the re- 
volution — orashehassince calledit the insurrection — 
of 1830, drove the elder Bourbons from the throne. 
Rejecting the appointment under the new govern- 
ment, he retired like Chateaubriand to make act of 
fidelity to the fallen dynasty, and the death of his 
only daughter, which occurred during his subse- 
quent travels to the East, seems to have determined 
him some years after to enter public life. 

Tall and slight in stature, aristocratic in appear- 
ance, with delicately chiselled features, there is little 
in his oratory of poetic inspiration. 

On the contrary; the rounded period and the 
cadenced phrase fall deliberately from his lips rather 
with the vibration of silver, than in the quick tones 
of life. Brilliant but uninspiriting, his habitual 
eloquence misplaced in an auditory more accessible 
to impulse than susceptible of persuasion — his mea- 
sured port and action coldly dignified — ^have nothing 
beyond the ideas his words convey to enkindle en- 
thusiasm in his countrymen. 
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Nevertheless, as he has lived on the life of politics 
which ordinarily so much contracts the heart, — ^and it 
may be the head, — even his language seems to have 
gained warmth, by the expansion of his thought, 
from shadowy impression into definite conviction and 
vigorous resolve. 

Ministerialists long accused him of trammelling the 
march of party, by arguing with the opposition, 
the opposition reproached him with voting ministe- 
rially, but none ever ventured to attribute that al- 
leged inconsistency, to any but inspirations the most 
generous, and impulses the most noble. By degrees 
withdrawing his support from those whom, whilst 
upholding, he had visited with impalpable censure, 
when protesting against the spirit of the act in 
which he acquiesced, he stood aloof, upbraided by 
one party, with being vague, visionary, and fickle, 
and reproached by the other with not knowing his own 
mind. At last it was only in the hour of difficulty, 
and at the moment of unequal pressure that, yielding 
to his chivalrous predilections for the weak, he was 
still tempted sometimes to dash forward to the rescue. 
In 1839, when Mol^, opposed by the coalition of all 
shadesof party, by liberals andlegitimatists, by Thiers, 
Odilon-Barrot, and Guizot, was succumbing to the 
attack of the united orators of the Chamber, Lamar- 
tine unexpectedly stepped forward to cover with the 
aegis of his eloquence, the overweighted minister, 
and make successful head against his collective as- 
sailants. Yet even on that occasion he declared 
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that he too would join the opposition, whenever in- 
stead of being inspired by a mere factious spirit, 
constituted upon principles of social progress, and 
in reference to the danger alleged to exist respect- 
ing the undue extension of the royal prerogative, 
he observed that the Chambers had but a coup d'etat 
to fear, which the experience of the past pointed 
out that three days sufficed to punish. 

When Monsieur de Lamartine passed unequivo- 
cally away from the ministerial ranks, consterna- 
tion filled the party, and that accession which the 
liberals hailed as an omen so auspicious, was para- 
phrased " la chute d*un ange^' after the title of one 
of the most beautiful of his poems, by those from 
whom he separated. 

Even in the first days of his parliamentary career, 
when yet hardly detached from early prejudice, and 
whilst still clinging to the belief, that the supporters 
of citizen-monarchy were but ill-advised and not dis- 
honest, his thoughts had passionately inclined toward 
social amelioration, whose reform he unceasingly 
heralded. 

Freed from the trammels of expediency in ephe- 
meral questions, his magnanimous soul expanded 
into philosophic theories, which his independent 
attitude and disinterested character served to accre- 
dit — ^his powerful intellect practically to adapt — 
his eloquence, warming with the expansion of bis 
mind, to render popular. Disdaining parliamentary 
tactics, a party gathered round him, which, distinctive 
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in its somewhat vaguely defined tenets, may through 
tenor or tendency be comprehended in the republi- 
can opposition. 

That party is the " social." Its dogma is frater- 
nity, equality, and liberty. The wide interests of 
humanity above nationality its precept — and Chris- 
tianity made law, the practice it proposes. 

The mind of M. de Lamartine, having undergone 
the same progressive development as that of his 
century — ^which in this respect it may be said to 
mirror — ^it is imposible to measure his political 
creed by his past professions, even the most recent. 
But this circumstance neither detracts from the 
stability of his principles, nor from his consistency, 
because, though seldom to-day where you found 
him yesterday, he is consistent in advancing, and 
moves steadily onwards in the same direction. 

In his early career we find him, when looking 
only to the poetic side of fidelity to a royal race, 
conceiving possible a compromise between the 
past and present, between popular right and mo- 
narchical pretensions, in the person of the Due de 
Bordeaux. 

Experience having taught him the impracticability 
of such a combination, and demonstrated how im- 
possible it was to reconcile the interests of legiti- 
macy with those of the French people, he next 
heartily devoted himself to the welfare of his coun- 
try, when impossible conjointly to serve his country 
and his king. 
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Constitutional monarchy^ on the English model, 
was the theory which he . sincerely adopted in 
this transition of opinion, till time having gradually 
taught him that it was wholly inapplicable to the 
actual condition of French society — that its main* 
tenance was only possible by the corruption and de- 
moralisation of the people, and that it had not been 
accepted with sincerity even by those upholding 
it — he grew insensibly into a partisan of repub- 
licanism and democracy. 

His sagacity, in fact, comprehended that it was 
impossible permanently to root a progressive con- 
stitutional government on the model of the British, 
that it must retrograde into despotism or leap into 
revolution, but that a democratic common wealth, 
like that of the United States, eventually inevitable 
for France, will combine all the conditions of stabilitv. 

Hence, bold as rational. Monsieur de Lamar- 
tine — gifted with intellectual hardihood to accept 
truths the most stupendous, adverse to his prior 
convictions, and endowed with moral courage to 
avow the change — ^became from a legitimatist, re- 
publican and democratic. 

Indeed he has perceived that something more 
than the mere political change which has sufficed to 
the United States, is required in an old society like 
that of France, whose evils have been during cen- 
turies accumulating — and hence he to some extent 
inclines not only to political but social revolution. 
* Injustice toM.deLamartine,his tenets tnust there- 
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fore be reviewed with this fortunate qualification, that 
since incessantly progressing, he is entitled to the 
full credit of every liberal sentiment and enlightened 
view to which he has ever given utterance, whilst 
wherever we find him backward, it is hardly safe to 
criticise one whose rapid strides in the pursuit of 
.truth have perhaps already brought him, or as- 
suredly may shortly bring him, up to, or beyond, the 
point at which those who censure linger. 

On the oriental question, Lamartine, whose pre- 
dilection for the East gave some weight to his 
opinions, declared in open chamber his belief that 
the East was a corpse, which neither the spirit of a 
Mamhoud nor of a Mehemet Ali could re-ianimate, 
and boldly advocated the disruption of the Ottoman 
Empire, and occupation of the wasted territories 
of the Orient by the redundant populations of the 
West. 

As regards European politics, he claimed for 
France continental ascendancy, but expressly repu- 
diating conquest or increase of territory beyond the 
old frontier of the Rhine, proposes that ascendancy 
to be obtained through the gratitude of populations 
whose liberties France should have aided to secure, 
and upheld through community of interest. 

The Iberogallitalian theory of his " Vision of the 
future" — ^a fanciful and scarce acknowledged pamph- 
let—pointing to. a confederacy of the congenerous 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese races, based 
upon these principles, may be held as only demon- 
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stratiog the inevitable result o£ growing civiiization 
at some future stage of progress. The Germans in 
this vision, far from being under Iberogallitalian 
dominion, are united on the contrary into one free 
and prosperous community. Eespect for nationali* 
ties, unless where fused by self-accord, and abhor- 
rence of violent appropriation, is therefore conjoined 
with the wish to see French supremacy based on 
moral superiority, and deduced from the gratitude of 
nations benefitted. 

Without being hostile to the rights of property, 
because bis tendency is social, not communistic, 
he admits them to be limited by the paramount 
rights of labour. Without abandoning the demo- 
cratic predilection of his French for equality, he is 
a strenuous advocate of liberty. Opposed to central- 
isation, he approves of municipal development and 
favours direct taxation, a free press and a free church. 

On the other hand, great and numerous miscon- 
eeptions may be discerned in Monsieur de Lamar- 
tine's confessions of political faitk 

He falls into the emor, common to foreigners, in 
estimating the true position of England, because 
comparing it to Tyre, Carthage, Venice, Genoa, and 
Holland, and attaches, in speaking of its oligarchic 
government, to that term a sense not warranted by 
fects. Tyre, Carthage, Venice, Genoa, and Holland, 
were almost exclusively commercial states — 
or it might even be said cities^ — ^with dependent 
territories, more or less extended, thriving by a 
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Boere carnage trade in the products of other 
nations, for the manufactures of Tyre and of the 
Venetian cities, and the swamps of the United 
Provinces are hut an exception to this rule. 

Now England, great as a commercial, is no less 
so SB a manufacturing country. The chief part of 
her commerce is supplied by her manufactures, 
and they are based on a natural superiority, no les9 
great than that of the West Indies or Brazils, in 
the production of sugar, or of the department of 
the Girbnde in the growth of wine. That is to 
say, on the abundance and proximity of coal and 
iron, which debar the greatest part of the world 
from mechanical competition with Great Britain. 

A mere trade of interchange may pass into the 
hands* of other carriers, but not so that portion 
of production, which, consisting in the transforma- 
tion of elementary matter, renders reciprocal the 
dependence of the producer of raw material, and of 
him' who transforms it. The cotton grower of the 
Southern States of the Union may some day 
transmit his bales to the North of the United States 
where coal and iron abound^— never possibly to any 
extent to France, Germany, or Italy. Meanwhile, 
he is as dependent on the Manchester operative, as 
the Manchester operative on him, and when the 
N<:>rthem States of the union can manufacture aU 
the South produces, Hindostan and those countries 
fitted to the cultivation of cotton, whilst inappli- 
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cable to mechanical development, will continue' 
to give occupation to the British mills and looms. 

But furthermore, besides her commercial and 
manufacturing greatness. Great Britain is mighty as 
an agricultural country. Her population, rapidly 
overtaking, will, a few years hence, exceed that of 
France, and the agricultural produce of her soil ex- 
ceeds that of collective France already. 

It is true that the government of England is oli* 
garchical. But an oligarchy may range between a 
despotic council of ten, to that of the United States, 
where sixteen millions of whites constitute an 
oligarchy of the worst description, in reference to 
the three millions to which the black population may 
now amount. Besides, the severity of an oligarchic 
rule in itself, the proportion of the governing to the 
governed, and the circumstances of its being im- 
mutable or progressive, should be taken into ac- 
count in estimating its intensity. 

In the United States, if the tyranny was not so 
odious, we should hear nothing of an oligarchy so 
extended. In the United Kingdom, it is not true, 
as foreigners conceive, that we are now governed 
by the nobility, the landowners, and the wealthy, but 
it is quite true that the people is ruled by the 
higher and middle class, and that labour is sub- 
servient to and oppressed by capital. But that 
middle class, if we exclude Ireland from the average, 
is already as 9 to 20, or nearly half, and its tendency 
is towards reform, whereas in France, a minority of 
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the bourgeoise or middle class governs, whilst the 
whole of Ihat middle class would hardly be as 1 to 
1 7 in the total population. 

In his former views upon the Eastern question, 
M. de Lamartine, though cognisant of the state of 
that part of the world, was obviously unacquainted 
with the nature of Russian despotism, or he would 
clearly have preferred the anarchy and depopulation 
of the East to a chance of the extension of Rus- 
sian rule, the teeming life of its serfs, iemd their ag- 
gregate of suffering. 

When he speaks of Germany, he treats the 
Germans on their own shewing, as if sixty or seventy 
milhons, and talks of their being compensated by 
provinces along the Danube. This was supposing 
Austria and Prussia to be wholly Grerman, but since 
that opinion was accredited in Western ignorance, 
the cry of protesting nations has reached their ear. 
The eastern provinces of Prussia contain only a 
sprinkUng of Germans, Hungary is not German, 
neither is Bohemia, five sixths of the Austrian 
Empire consists of antipathetic races, only awaken- 
ing now from long degradation, but as national and 
more warlike than the Grerman, to whom they can 
never be permanently subservient. 

It is in fact questionable, whether there be thirty 
millions of Germans, if we except colonies and 
settlers swamped and lost in the midst of vast ma- 
jorities. 

When he proposes to give the provinces which 
skirt the Eastern Danube to that German people. 
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whose union and enfranchisement — so much to be 
desired — he confidently prognosticates^ the scheme 
is as impracticable and unjust as it would be to 
transfer the Basques to their dominion. 

Monsieur de Lamartine seems to prefer the 
Dutch system of colonisation to the English, but 
obviously he has not yet given that subject his 
attention ; when he does so, though our own may 
seem to him miserably bad and inefficient, that 
of all other nations will be found immeasurably 
worse ; the Hollanders, in a philanthropic point of 
view, in the art of colonisation at the bottom of the 
scale. 

In his commercial views, far from being liberal 
or enlightened , he has not yet mastered the great 
truths of free trade, too apt to be confounded — ^be- 
cause conjointly upheld by the same advocates — with 
^' liberty of industry," or in other words with the 
*' liberty of capital to impose its exclusive laws on 
the labour to which it owes existence." 

Free trade is an element too practical, promising, 
and it may be said indispensible, of views he seeks 
to realise— its truths are too incontestible to be 
repudiated long by one whose march of mind has 
been so rapid, whose research after truth has been so 
sincere, and whose aims are so comprehensive and 
elevated. 

Beyond the walls of the Palais Bourbon, a thou- 
sand leaders less apparent advance in innumerable 
ways that implacable opposition which virtue, hatred, 
patriotism, and revenge inspire and foster. 
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Here, as in the chamber, all the advantages of 
antecedents and character favour the enemies of 
citizen monarchy. 

One and all its snpporiers are venal and incon- 
sistent, there is no paper which has not apostatised, 
no writer or spesJcer who has not been bought and 
sold. On the contrary, the organs of republican 
views or the talent which upholds them, irreproach- 
able in that respect, have continued to advocate un- 
swervingly their views through temptation and per- 
secution. They have with them faith, courage, 
genius, energy, and the conviction of a popular 
cause. 

The '' National^** for instance, though founded in 
the interest of the house of Orleans, has passed 
under the guidance of Armand Marrast, a daring 
and uncompromising agitator, who formerly edited 
the Tribune^ a consistently republican paper. Fitted 
indeed, to play the part of a tribune of the people, 
Marrast — one of those condemned in the complot 
d'Avrii, and assisted in his escape by EtienneArago — 
is distinguished as perhaps the most effective writer 
on the daily press. ^ 

For some years past, only the leaders of the De- 
bats could compare with the vigorous articles in the 
National^ from the pen of this impetuous republican.. 

Marrast has been supposed to be a republican of 
the old school, prone to revolutionary violence, and 
animated by a fanatical hatred of Great Britain ; but 
from the following anecdote it may be inferred how 
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far his opinions have undergone modification, or 
what share should be assigned to party tactics in the 
expression of poUtical feeling. 

When the British alliance was invoked by the 
Doctrinaires, as a guarantee of peace and as peculiarly 
identified with their ascendancy, the whole of the 
opposition affected Anglophobia, and involved Great 
Britain in their hostiUty to the government. The 
National^ at that time distinguished as more in- 
vectively violent than any other paper against 
the English, breathed nothing but inextinguishable 
hatred against the British name. The very day on 
which one of the most virulent of these diatribes had 
been published, a foreigner, meeting with Marrast, 
complacently alluded to its sentiments, but was sur- 
prised to hear the journalist reply ; 

** These things must not be taken literally — this 
is a mere attack on our ministry — and if you think 
that we desire a rupture with England, a country in 
full career of progress, disabuse yourself.'* 

Accordingly, no sooner did the Spanish marriages 
convert the entente cordiale into a feeling, decidedly 
hostile between the cabinets of St. James's and the 
Tuilleries, than the animosity of the National^ and 
of the chief opposition papers died away, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the government organs to 
revive it. 

Louis Blanc — formerly editor of the " Bon SenSy" 
and already appreciated in his literary character in 
this country — selected as a medium of attack on the 
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existing system, the page of history hitherto neg- 
lected as inappticable to such aggression. 

In that contemporaneous reflection of the politi- 
cal life of his country, his *' Histoire de Dix ans^** 
the historian of still palpitating events, has succeeded 
in producing a work so novel and comprehensive in 
conception, so concise and lucid in execution, that 
its judgments, descending to posterity for ratification, 
will transmit to its admiration one of the most re- 
markable memorials of the intellect of our age. 
Whilst developing the strong tendencies, political, 
philosophic, and economical of its author, whilst 
avowing his bias and rivetting that vivid interest which 
the ephemera of the press peculiarly inspire, it is no 
less distinguished by classic excellencies of construc- 
tion and style, than by the impartiality which dis- 
connection with events, and lapse of interval between 
the narration and occurrence, has been held indis- 
pensible to secure. 

For though the judgments of Louis Blanc may be 
arraigned by those whom he directly censures, all are 
forced to admit the justice of his praise or condem- 
nation of third parties, and the even-handed fairness 
with which, notwithstanding strong feelings as a 
partizan, he estimates the acts and character of 
friends and foes. 

Amongst a host of talented writers who have de- 
voted their exertions to the same cause, Michelet 
should not be forgotten. 

Michelet, who has recently forfeited his professo- 
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fialchair — remarkable by one celebrated book against 
the Jesuits, which he followed by another such as 
the Jesuits might have paid him to write — ^is more 
eloquent and ardent, but hardly as practical and 
energetic, as Louis Blanc and Armand Marrast. 

In estimating the value of literary opposition or 
co-operaticHi in France, we must not judge of the 
importance of literary celebrities in that country by 
their position in Great Britain. The British press 
may be as powerful as that of France, and more free 
from direct corruption, but several causes, notwith- 
stwding, operate to degrade in England the lite- 
rary character, in Fi'ance to elevate it. In England, 
writers of reputation have rarely been connected 
with the daily or weekly press, which alone gives 
political influence, or when thus connected, have 
anonymously written. Its contributors have chiefly 
formed a class apart — devoting their energies, their 
talents, and their knowledge, for a mere salary, to 
advance the interests of a paper — combatting forci- 
bly behind an iron mask, and by the nature of the 
system, too often coerced to combat upon any side 
proprietors may dictate. 

Mr. A., for instance, may have displayed in con- 
ducting the B. newspaper, such acquirements and 
abilities as in another walk of life would have led to 
distinction the most exalted. The genius and the 
learning he has poured forth in its columns diurn- 
ally , or evinced in its administration for twenty years, 
may have diffused universally the paper which he 
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serves, made its opinion felt in the remotest quarters 
of the globe, and raised it to the rank of a political 
power ; but if after these twenty years, he quits or 
18 dismissed, this man who has expended talent 
enough to raise up twenty reputations, and edify a 
score of fortunes, this man who has done so much 
to enlighten or to benefit his fellow-men, and 
at whose denunciation ministers and potentates 
have winced and faltered, finds himself utterly un- 
known beyond the precincts of a newspaper coterie ; 
and actually in the public estimation, far behind the 
first rubbishing tourist or novel writer, who has 
puflSsd his book into a second edition. Mr. A. might 
as well be Smith or Jones, or Wiggins, for aught 
the world at large knows or cares. The reputation 
he has achieved does not follow him. It remains 
with the paper he has quitted, to swell the influence 
and fortune of its owner or shareholders. 

Thus appropriating the reputation due to intel- 
lect, the capitalist too easily renders intellect sub- 
servient, and having filched from it its fair fame, 
seldom allows it even a political conscience. 

The proprietor is bought or influenced, piqued, 
or capricious, the paper passing into other hands, or 
purchased by other parties, veers round in its 
opinions. The editor who has argued white must 
forthwith advocate black, or resign bis situation. 

Exhausted and disheartened, he can hardly hope 
elsewhere to renew successfully his exertions. There 
is perhaps no paper, certainly there are but few on 
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which he can be employed without derogation. Pro- 
bably amongst these no vacancy occurs. 

Thus it happens that this man, who has influenced 
senates from his cabinet, is obliged ignominiously to 
shift round and write in opposition to his convictions^ 
at the beck of a master — perhaps a gaming-house 
keeper, pawnbroker, or dust contractor — whose 
thousands have purchased the reputation which the 
editor's exertions have upreared. 

It is known that there are papers on which pas- 
sive obedience to the political impulse of proprie- 
tors is a stipulation of the contract, and an instance 
might be adduced of a heart broken by the degra- 
dation. 

If, on the contrary, the names of writers were 
known as in France, this derogatory servitude would 
be abrogated. The editor would share with the pro- 
prietor in the harvest of his labours. He could 
not be peremptorily discarded, because the prestige 
of his name would follow him, whithersoever he 
• transferred his services. 

Independent in circumstances, the publicity of 
his situation would induce as well as afford the 
means of exercising political integrity. With a 
name to lose, and fair prospects to its ambition, the 
whole character of the press would be raised and 
exalted. Its ministers ivould profit equally with so- 
ciety at large, by the amelioration, and the columns 
of the newspaper would become inevitably, as in 
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France, the shortest cut to the senate, and even 
cabinet. 

It is urged in reply that, if the names of public 
writers were known, half the authority of the press 
would vanish. Undoubtedly in the first instance. 
The public ignorance attributes this leader to the 
secretary for foreign afiairs, the other to the direct 
suggestion of the premier. 

It would be shocked to find that it had pinned its 
faith to the opinions of plain Mr. A., whom no one 
ever heard or dreamed of. It would be outraged at 
the knowledge that Jenkins, of the Morning Slop- 
Basin, sat in the porter's chair to take down 
fashionable names, instead of at the banquet board. 

So far the paper would temporarily lose in weight, 
but Mr. A., — ^gradually identified in the estima- 
tion of the public with the articles he penned, — 
would in due time acquire the reputation withheld 
from him, according to the actual system of 
anonyme, and sufficing to afibrd the requisite au- 
thority to his paper. 

This discouragement or prohibition of pifblicity 
is therefore not onlv the reduction of intellectual 
employment to the level of manual labour, but ori- 
ginates in the same spirit which, prompting the per- 
petual encroachments of capital on labour, has been 
so injurious to their mutual interests. 

It is gratifying however to observe recent signs of 
amendment in this particular. Formerly, a paper 
was started under any fanciful title, or in some name 
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implying the proprietorship of a mere speculator. 
Of late, writers distinguished in the world of letters 
have been venturing into the field. Douglas Jerrold, 
the most remarkable of our dramatists, — ^Howitt, 
the Midielet of England — ^and Ainsworth the novel- 
list — ^by resorting to the periodic press, and boldly 
heading with their names the publications they have 
established, have opened a new era, and vindicated 
a principle of so much public importance, that all 
connected with literature, however individually ad- 
verse to them in political opinion, have a vital inter- 
est in their success, which is indeed of little less 
moment to all who read than to all who write. 

In France, this emancipation of men of letters 
has been long since achieved. A government which 
has individually purchased every deputy and elector 
of its majorities, has not been chary of its seduc^ 
tions to the press. Every successful writer has 
been courted by the government, each editor of a 
periodical becomes a power whom it is anxious to 
conciliate. A portion of the press has succumbed, 
it is true, to these temptations, but what would have 
become both of the press and of the country, if its 
membeiB had been depressed by a system like our 
own, into die abdication of seU'-respect and habits of 
anonyme, which would have made the columns of 
periodical and newspaper, a& far a& public opinion was 
concerned, a Uterary ballot box, in which each writer 
deposed irresponsibly die suffrage which a secret 
purchaser was ever ready to influence ? 
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As it is, the better half of the Frendi press has 
continued to resist these ofiers, and iade&tigably 
battles in different modes in its true vocation. 

Philosophy, Commamsm, the Fonrrienst doctrines 
of association I Catholic republicanism, and pacific 
democracy, have been activdyat work, counteracting 
each in their sphere, the corruptive action of the 
citizen monarchy , and in politically educating and hu- 
manizing the masses of the great cities, which had 
£Gurmerly nothing but occasional impulses to guide 
their ignorance from suicidal viola^ce, Mcmsienr 
Cabet, the great apostle of the communists, well re-* 
puted in the chamber, and whowas recently in England 
to arrange the departure for America of a colony, 
destined to experimentalize upon his theories, com- 
puted then his fiollowers at a hundred thousand. 

The principles, respecting the organization of labour 
and of association, advocated by the DemocratiePaci" 
j£fiee, edited byVietor Considerant, (successor to and 
expositor of Foorrier) , and to which the celebrated 
George Sand devotes her tidents, difiers in important 
points from communiam;, or socialism as we term it in 
England. As commnniam is more ratiooal than St. 
Simonianism, Fourriierism is mote reasonable and. 
practicabk. than communism, it avoids the fatal error 
into which communism falls, of suppressing that in- 
dividuality of possession which cuts off all stimulus 
to exertion, and by diminishing the aggregate of pro-^ 
duction, naturally restricts the possible repartition. 
It assigns to capital, or accumulated labour, and to 
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intelligence its due participation as well as to labour, 
and looks to enlightened association as the means of 
realising its philanthropic views. 

To some extent these theories, by which society is 
leavened and agitated, are adopted under different 
forms by the most popular writers, from the histo- 
rian to the novellist, from Louis Blanc to Eugene 
Sue. Even the chivalrously ardent republicans, of 
the school of Barb^s, Blanqui and Hubert, on whom 
the arm of the ppwers they daringly defied has 
fallen with so much weight, are beginning to sus- 
pect that something more is required than simply to 
strike down a government and its abuses, and hence 
whilst the whole corrupt superstructure is menaced 
by a sudden overthrow, the conviction is abroad that 
this — which must either gradually crumble, if elec- 
toral reform is granted, or violently succumb should 
it be refused — ^is the least of the popular difficul- 
ties, and that the wide substratum on which all forms 
of government rest, profoundly shaken, threatens 
social convulsion, which — since aristocracy has been 
long destroyed, priestly ascendancy bridled, and legi- 
timacy extirpated, will, — with the final fall of king- 
craft, — array labour against the abuses of capital 
and the tyranny of the shopocracy now oppressing 
operative industry. 
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THE NATIONAL DEFENCES. 



In connexion with this subject there is a question 
on which" the two most weighty authorities of our 
day are at issue. 

The Duke of Wellington — the greatest living re- 
presentative of those ages of war, physical force 
and violence, from which we are happily emerging 
— ^has placed on record the solemn warning that 
the heart of the British Empire lies temptingly 
exposed. . 

A conclusion totally opposite has been come to 
by Mr.. Cobden — the most salient character yet 
figuring in the new and pacific era into which we 
are now in a course of transition — the apostle of 
free-trade, and if not the originator (for that merit 
belongs to the veteran Peyrronet Thompson) , the suc- 
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cessfiil leader of the most important movement ever 
made for the advancement of civilization, or by 
which the cause of human happiness, prosperity 
and fraternisation, has yet been forwarded. Two 
distinct positions are involved in these opinions, the 
one relative to the fact of our weakness, the other 
to the probability of it being taken advantage of. 

The Duke of Wellington, in support of the one, 
yields his positive testimony to the defencelessness 
of our condition. He declares the coast most proxi- 
mate to France from Selsea-bill to the North 
Foreland, — to be utterly undefended and accessible to 
a French army. He expresses his belief that at 
the present time such an army could be got together 
with sufficient rapidity in France, and transported 
into England in safety, as we have no adequate 
means of successfully opposing. 

As regards the second, Mr. Cobden records his 
utter disbelief in the possibility of such an attempt, 
and contends, that the animosities once dividing 
the two people have subsided with the sixty 
millions of human beings who have passed to tlieir 
graves since the last struggle, — >that the alleged 
danger is bat a fear, — the eventuality contemplated 
impossible. 

ITie countless pamphlets, letters, and leaders, by 
which these views have been respectively advocated, 
and the public judgment perplexed, have gone 
further. 

It has been argued, on the one hand, not only 
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that our capital, dockyards, naval dep6ts, aad chief 
seats of commerce are at the mercy of a sudden 
inroad, but that their occupation must lead to the 
unconditional submission of these islands. It is 
erroneously argued by Lord Ellesmere (whose let- 
ter to the Times should, notwithstanding, be ac- 
counted a public service) , that the antipathy of the 
French population has undergone no diminution, 
and by an " old soldier " — clearly superannuated — 
that the same feeling still animates the British 
people. Startled into panic by the solemn admo- 
nition of the great commander, the impression 
seems actually to have prevailed with others, that 
the introduction of steam has been injurious to 
the national power, that Great Britain is receding 
from her former pre-eminence, and that it is only 
by fortitude, vigilance and extensive prepara- 
tion she can hope to maintain her precarious 
position. 

On the other side, the resources of Great Britain 
are enumerated, the collection and transport of an 
adequate French force is alleged to be impossible 
without affording us time for efficient preparation, 
and it is argued, that if even by a concatenation of 
favoring circumstances such a force should succeed 
in its immediate object — the destruction of our arse- 
nals and the capture of our metropolis — ^it must in- 
evitably be cut off from all support and retreat, and 
that a knowledge of the eventual fate reserved to 
an expeditionary army would suffice to deter from 
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such an attempt the most reckless projectors ever 
likely to have the power of making it. 

On the defensibilitv of our condition, and on the 
practicability of invasion, the opinion of the Duke 
of Wellington (with so many means of ascertaining 
facts, and so eminently fitted to judge of them,) is 
the highest conceivable authority, against which the 
dictum of Mr. Cobden is worthy of as much weight 
as the Duke of Wellington's notions on calico 
printing, free-trade, or on the organisation of poli- 
tical agitation, in contradiction to Mr. Cobden's. 

On the ultimately pacific tendency of extended 
intercourse — ^with the consequent identification of 
feelings and of interests to which it leads — Mn 
Cobden — considering what he has achieved already 
— is entitled to be heard with the most profound 
respect. No one has a more fervent faith in the 
eventual fulfilment of that prediction than the 
writer, but it is not yet fulfilled. 

Truthful as the theory may be, its results belong 
to the future not the present, whilst it is with the 
present that we have to deal. 

There is involved in this question — ^which in more 
than one sense depends upon a matter of time — 
a query from which all its practical importance is 
derived. 

It is respectively alleged on the one side and 
denied on the other, that the actual state of popular 
party or administrative feeling in France renders 
war possible — or that in the event of war the at- 
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tempt to invade this country be amongst the possi- 
bilities which come within the category of pro- 
bability. 

On this subject the opinion of the Duke ceases 
indeed to be an authority so imposing, but is never- 
theless, — considering his long connexion with foreign 
politics and with office, — entitled to more credit than 
that of Mr. Cobden, whose recent rapid tour on the 
continent, bringing him principally into contact with 
peculiar sections of opinion, has been rather cal- 
culated to convey erroneous impressions than the 
instruction which it came more within the scope of 
his mission to impart than to receive. 

It is a part of the question, on which all, 
having any practical experience of the temper of 
the French people, may be permitted without pre- 
sumption, to offer an opinion, whilst criticism is 
invited by the confusion in which the subject 
has been entangled through the inaccuracies, er<* 
rors or truths, calculated to mislead, advanced by 
many of the advocates and opponents of both opi- 
nions. 

The English public is so safe a dupe of any 
mystification, however palpable, on military affairs, 
because thirty-nine men out of forty, — being as ig- 
norant of all thereunto relating, as the South Sea 
islanders of the construction of a locomotive, — are 
utterly unable to judge of the merits of a contro- 
versy. Prone to attach equal weight to every 
professional opinion, they are far from suspecting 
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that out of every ten officers who wear creditably their 
epaulettes, nine neither know — nor require to know 
— more of the higher branches of their art, than the 
masons, who chiselled out the stones for Wren, of 
the principles of architecture. 

Not only absolute fallacies have been set forth in 
this important controversy, but contingent truths, 
more mischievous, are urged in contradiction of 
assertions, both relatively and positively true, till 
the reader is utterly perplexed between the black 
' and white which seems equally well supported by 
the advocates of either. 

To unravel this complication, it is necessary to 
resolve the question into these enquiries — 

Whether the power of Gfeat Britain has under- 
gone, since the last war, any comparative dimi- 
nution ? 

Whether Great Britain be not liable, if unpre- 
pared, to dangerous or fatal surprise ? 

Whether in the event of war, invasion of these 
islands be practicable ? 

Whether, if practicable, affording prospects to 
tempt an enemy, and if so, why this danger should 
be now, more than in preceding years, obtruded 
on the public notice ? 

On the first of these questions, whether Great 
Britain have undergone any comparative diminution 
of power, the whole tenor of the preceding volumes 
expresses the convictions of the writer, but it may, 
notwithstanding, be expedient here to recapitulate 
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the resources to which he has called attention, and 
to point out their applicability to warlike purposes 
and bearing on our military strength. 

Briefly and boldly, but with a full sense of the 
import of his words, he does not hesitate to affirm 
that — whilst France has increased her power since 
the last century, beyond the chief continental states, 
— ^where the increase of France has been arithmetical^ 
the progression of Great Britain has been geometrical 
in all the solid elements of power. 

He may venture, as the result of long and patient 
investigation, to assert that if France at the present 
day (considering the confidence and unity of her 
population, and the artificial composition of the 
chief continental states,) be competent to cope 
single-handed with the whole of trans-Rhenane 
Europe, — the whole of Europe^ inclusive of France^ 
would be overmatched in a serious struggle with 
Great Britain. 

This assertion is based on no overweening confi- 
dence in comparative prowess, on no arrogant as- 
sumption of individual superiority. It is not founded 
on the hypothesis of Englishmen doing more with 
fewer numbers or with less resources than others, 
but on the modest supposition of their not doing 
less with larger numbers and with greater resources. 

Contemplation of the real power of Great Britain 
— when measured by comparison, we come to esti- 
mate the true dimension of the famiUar giant — is 
absolutely startling. The past has never had, the pre- 
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sent has not, anything wherewith to compare it. 
Its extent df empire — territorially the most vast, in 
population comprising one fifth of the world's in- 
habitants — ^instead of affording, as with Russia and 
China, a contrast to its strength, hardly yields a 
sufficient index whereby to measure the colossal 
proportions of its power. 

Supposing the population of these islands to be 
animated by the same determined spirit as in certain 
phases of their history so many nations have dis- 
played, — such as at the commencement of the pre- 
sent century made every Frenchman a soldier, and 
converted England into a huge camp, — it would be 
easy to shew, as a matter of fact and figures, that 
Great Britain, by the mere force of superior re- 
sources, must eventually prevail against the united 
continent, even if every reverse which has ever 
taken place in the longest war on every side were 
crowded into the campaigns required to establish 
her supremacy. 

The real elements of power for a state consist, at 
the present day, in disposable wealth, in maritime 
development, in the means of furnishing steam 
force, and in sufficiency as well as warlike aptitude 
of population. 

Power is increased in proportion as each of 
these requisites are possessed, except the last. 
Numerical extension alone, where sufficiency exists, 
has no effect in multiplying power, because a 
people, of ten or fifteen, can as readily, as a nation 
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of a hundred millions, furnish larger armies than it 
would be useful or has ever been found practicable 
to raise and maintain. 

It is an error, almost universal on the continent 
and common in this country, to estimate the strength 
of a state by the amount of its military force or 
marine. 

A moment's reflection will shew that it would be 
as reasonable to suppose the muscle and sinew of a 
man's arm augmented by the weight or length of 
the staflf he wielded. 

To hear foreign armies numbered by their hun- 
dreds of thousands, may astonish the Englishman, 
accustomed to see England and Ireland garrisoned 
by less than fifty thousand regulars, and who knows 
that even including pensioners and yeomanry, eighty 
thousand men would be the highest nominal amount 
we could now assemble, of which not more than 
twenty or five and twenty thousand could be spared 
from indispensable duty. 

He is startled to hear that Russia has under arms 
or embodied her million of regulars, Austria her 
eight hundred thousand soldiers, Prussia her half 
million, (including regulars, landwehr and landsturm) 
and France, her four hundred thousand men, which in 
the event of war may be immediately extended, to 
leave at her disposal five hundred thousand men 
for oflfensive purposes, whilst two hundred and 
forty thousand regulars, and two millions of na- 
tional guards, secure, at home, the integrity of her 
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territory, and feed beyond the frontier her expedi- 
tionary armies. 

— ^That in fact the numerical force of the French 
armies may be multiplied to ail almost indefinite 
extent, when it is considered that fifty thousand 
men annually quit the army, which taking the aver- 
age of life in France at forty years, leaves one million 
of veterans, (or one million four hundred thousand, 
inclusive of the standing army,) who have served in 
the regular troops, whilst in 1832, the national 
guard alone numbered on its lists between six and 
seven millions. 

But in reality, these imposing enumerations shew 
rather an incessant, though incomplete, preparation 
for war, than any development of the elements of 
force. On the contrary, these needless and exag- 
gerated demonstrations are like the perpetual bend- 
ing of the bow, of which the spring is injured by 
the unnecessary tension which keeps it ever ready 
when not required. 

The ukase of an emperor, or the fiat of a re- 
presentative assembly, can call the whole male adult 
population to arms. Every four millions of popula- 
tion will give you thus in round numbers, a million of 
soldiers, and each million of these soldiers may 
possibly be armed for the million of pounds sterling, 
which a million of muskets will cost. 

The emperor of the Flowery land, supposing 
his empire to contain one hundred and eighty 
millions of subjects, may organise from his cabinet, 
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by an imperial chop, an armed force of forty-five 
millions, or of fifteen millions of warriors, if he 
moderately elects to enrol only one able bodied man 
in three. But would any man in England suppose 
that he had multiplied by forty-five, or by fifteen, 
his power through that enactment, or would a 
British leader feel any more apprehension in push- 
ing on to a given point, with his fifteen hundred 
Anglo-Saxons, than at present ? 

Yet this is the childish bugbear, by which the 
British public is sometimes imposed upon, neglect* 
fnl of the fact, that a vote of the British parliament, 
by embodying every other adult male, could in a 
day, give us legally our four millions of soldiers, that 
our workshops could arm them in ^ix months, and 
that a like period would suffice to bring them into a 
higher state of discipline than the hosts which figure 
on continental war lists. 

These are armed men, not what were formerly 
understood in Europe — or what in England we un- 
derstand by soldiers. They do not even generally 
constitute the material from which soldiers — but 
only substitutes for them — can be made. 

Again, Russia has fifty sail of the line, and fifty 
thousand sailors in her navy. Great Britain rarely in 
peace times more than forty and sometimes only six 
and twenty thousand. Greece is without a line of bat- 
tle ship, Holland has only eight, Sweden and Norway 
have only ten, — since a steam fleet has been decided 
on — never intended to be commissioned. 
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But Russia has attempted to form a navy, arti- 
ficially, out of all proportion to her maritime re- 
sources. Holland, Sweden, and even Greece, exceed 
or even double her in their merchant tonnage, 
whilst in the number of their seamen the dispro- 
portion is far greater. 

Having seamen, the possession of a given amount 
of capital, and collection of required materials, 
would enable any of these, to drive from the seas 
the unwieldy Russian vessels, whose collective 
crews could not furnish seamen decently to man 
two line of battle ships. In a maritime war 
with the individual cities of Liverpool, New York, 
Glasgow, Hull or Bristol — ^supposing each, as in 
times of the mercantile republic-cities, to be de- 
pendent on its sole resources, — the Russian navy 
would as assuredly be worsted as the junks of the 
Chinese in a contest with the British. 

In truth, wherever a merchant navy exists, 
when the requisite capital is found, you have no 
limit to your military sailing navy, but the num- 
ber of sailors it furnishes. Wherever a warlike 
people and strong government are found, there are 
no limits to the armies you may raise, but your ca- 
pacity to pay, feed, and equip them. 

But pre-eminence in steam power involves other 
conditions, than even commercial development, men 
or money. It is contingent on the number and ex- 
tent of factories, and iron-work^, raised for civil 
purposes, the ttne arsenals, in which the engines, 
and materials of steam vessels are prepared. 
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Without this superiority, it is the fault of states 
possessing it ever to allow your steam navy to pre- 
ponderate, and it is in their power always to out- 
strip a rival, or a neighbour. 

Let us now see how Great Britain is in all these 
requisites provided, by comparison with the con- 
tinent. 

She has a sufficient and concentrated population, 
— ^warlike if not military, and of the soldier-like 
merits, of which mention has elsewhere been made 
— to furnish larger armies than have ever been 
brought into the field. 

The agricultural labour of every one family in 
Great Britain feeds four others — including in the 
average Ireland three — whilst in France, (far more 
favourably situated in this respect than the chief 
part of the continent,) it requires the labour of two 
families to furnish the surplus which feeds one. 
The shipping of the United Kingdom might readily 
supply the deficiencies of the soil, machinery 
multiplies the exertions of the operative, and hence, 
having at its disposal a far larger command of 
labour, proportionately, with other nations, above 
the exigencies of strict necessity, it would be far 
better able than others, if expedient, to spare for 
warlike purposes, its hundreds of thousands. 

The wealth of Great Britain exceeds that of the 
collective continent of Europe ; that is to say, if, by 
wealth, we understand whatever nations can by pos- 
sibility spare. 
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The coarsest food which keeps life and soul to- 
gether, in a hundred milUons of peasantry, may 
give a collective produce, as costly as would be 
comprised in the total sum, at which might be esti- 
mated the necessaries, luxuries, and annually created 
capital of the wealthiest nation, numbering only a 
population of ten millions. 

But the hundred millions, with bare necessaries, 
would have no wealth whatever, because it would 
be impossible, without encountering the decimation 
of starvation, to abstract one tenths or any other 
portion of their produce. 

The ten millions, it is obvious, could more easily 
devote nine tenths of their substance to warlike or 
any other purposes. 

Wealth is therefore the superabundance of pro- 
duce, not over a people's expenditure, but over the 
requirements of its absolute necessity. 

It is in this sense that Great Britain may be 
accounted more wealthy than the united continent. 

At the commencement of the present century 
this country was far from possessing the same re- 
sources as at present. Considering that its rated 
property, its shipping, and its commerce have dou- 
bled, — it is even assumed that its resources have 
been two-fold tncreased. Yet at that period, for ten 
consecutive years (1806 to 1815) its expenditure 
averaged £84 millions. 

. It raised in the five last years of war £96 millions. 
During the last three^ £102 millions annually, and 
in one single year (1814) £108 millions. 
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During the five years in question, its population 
was only two-thirds its present amount, its total 
commerce little more than half. 

Inclusive of imports and exports, it averaged only 
76 millions from 1811 to 1815. In 1845, its total 
trade is £146 millions. 

Mr. Porter, in his " Progress of the Nation,** cal- 
culates that the total personal property in the king- 
dom had increased from £1200 millions, at that 
period, to £2200 millions, in 1845. 

As our wealth has everywhere augmented more 
rapidly than our population, the one having doubled, 
the other only increased by half, we may at least 
measure the present capacity of the nation, by 
« that increase of j)opulation, which would thus shew 
it, without more effort than in 1814,* able to raise in 
each year, and for several years if required, £162 
millions ! 

The total revenue of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
does not actually exceed £38 millions ; France has 
never yet in one year been able to raise more than 
£.^8 millions, and if for Germany, Spain, Italy, Tur- 
key, Greece, Holland, Belgium, and Scandinavia, we 
allow £42 millions, we have a total of onlv £138 
millions, or £24 millions short of what Great Britain 
alone could command, according to the most humbfe 
computation of her increased resources. 

It is to be observed, that in the event of war, 

* Assuming the population of the United Kingdom, to have 
been 19 millions in 1814^ 28^ millions at present. 
VOL. II. b 
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taking one of these states with the other, that total 
would be diminished, whereas, a general war — how- 
ever much detrimental to the ultimate prosperity 
of Great Britain — woald, through fortuitous circum- 
stances connected with her antecedents and posi- 
tion, give her the command of greater wealth than 
in the most prosperous season of peace she can 
dispose of. 

At the commencement of the present century, 
throughout all Europe, the same insecurity imme- 
morially existing, made men convert their wealth 
into gold, and bury it in troublous times, which 
now prompts the oriental to invest his worldly 
substance in shawls, treasures, and portable para- 
phernalia — which renders furs and jewels still occasi- 
onally the chief fortune of Russian nobles, and 
throughout Russia, irresistibly impels the plebeian 
cultivator, wherever possible, and at whatever sacri- 
fice, to convert land and its produce into merchandize 
and roubles. 

No investment was popularly known on the con- 
tinent during peace, except in the soil. Loans to 
government and on private mortgage, never general, 
became proverbially discredited by bankruptcy and 
confiscation. During war, the accumulations of agri- 
cultural and manufacturing produce, or of commer- 
cial gain — converted intogold or silver, — were buried 
or hidden, for the life of half a generation, some- 
times beyond the immediate reach of its owner, 
and past all power of recovery by his successors. 
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In France, Holland, Belgium, and Germany, the 
declining generation every^vhere admit this hoarding 
system of their younger days. 

The rich man, everywhere a miser, was content to 
save what he possessed by long concealment. But 
a period of protracted peace ensued. The dull- 
est avarice has become acquisitive. The most 
timid accumulator has learned to place his money 
out at interest, and keenly feels that if for fourteen — 
or as the case may be twenty — ^years, unproductive, 
his hoard has been one half diminished in amount, 
because he has learned to calculate the compound 
interests which would have doubled it. 

A general war would bring on all the former in- 
security, but not the former results of panic. 
Those who have capital would no longer invest with 
those whom they trust now, but they would not 
either bury or conceal their wealth. They would 
confide it only to the very highest security, with 
that disregard of political predilection or antipathy, 
which in its fluctuations the flow of capital has ever 
exhibited. 

The market price of funds inexorably determines 
that most safe security, and considering the superior 
credit of Great Britain would leave hers — now 
ascendant — then, without competition.* 

* This is not the case when that depression is the result of 
comnnercial embarrassment as recently j but only — though in- 
variably the consequence of any decline in prices through 
political causes. 

b 2 



>. close of 184 7* 
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Whenever there are wars or rumours of wars, for 
every one per cent, the funds of England fall, those 
of other countries decline two or more. 

Credit stands in Europe somewhat as follows. 
On an average, English five per cents, (considering 
the price of consols for the last eighteen years) 
would be worth 160. 

French, ditto 123^ 

Dutch, ditto 106 

Russian, ditto '104 f 

Austrian, ditto 109 J 

In 1830, prior to the revolution of July, British 
3 per cents, were at 95, after the revolution (in 
1831), they fell to 85 and 82, that is to say, from 
ten to thirteen per cent. 

At the same period, French 3 per cents, had 
fallen to 57, Dutch 5 per cents, to 7 1 , whilst the 5 
per cents, of Austria and of Russia (less immedi- 
ately threatened), sunk respectively to 76 and 83. 

Compared with their peace prices in 1847, Rus- 
sian funds had fallen twenty, French twenty-one, 
Dutch twenty-one, and Austrian twenty-six. 

In the event of actual war, this disproportion has 
always been increased between the credit of the con- 
tinental powers — ^all at some time or another bank- 
rupt, and England, which has never ceased to pay 
the interests of a debt so astonishingly colossal, that 
no conceivable increase of it would alarm or aston- 
ish, more than the computation of a few additional 
millions of miles between the fixed stars and the sun. 

But if we suppose the continental credit only to 
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decline in double ratio, it is obvious tbat in a strug- 
gle between Great Britain and the continent, by the 
time British consols had fallen to 56, (which would 
not be much below the actual credit of Russia and 
of Austria,* even French credit — which stands 
highest, its three per cents, being at 74f — must 
have sunk to zero. 

Then- — or proportionately as matters verged to- 
wards the extreme case supposed — must take place 
on an extended scale, what occurred to a limited de- 
gree five and thirty years ago, when the capital of 
our most inveterate enemies found its way into our 
keeping, and we should find ourselves the purse 
holders of hostile Europe. 

The caution of its monied population, however 
much foreign politicians might dissuade, would pour 
its disposable wealth into whatever channel the 
quotations of the market indicated right or wrong, as 
most eligible. 

Furthermore, — setting aside all prestige of stabi- 
lity — those commercial instincts by whi.ch the flow of 
capital is guided, will discern that we are commer- 
cially safe, notwithstanding our enormous debt. 
That debt is near £800 millions — more than half the 
value of our soil, and nearly two years of the nati- 
onal income — ^but nevertheless, since the war, we 
have reduced thirty millions of taxation, or as much 

* At the close of 1847, Russian 5 per cents, at 104, equal to 
6^1 3 per cents. Austrian 5 per cents, at 10^, equal to 6ll 3 
per cents. 

t 1848, Feb. 
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as if re-imposed, would pay the interest of a debt 
as large again, so that to say nothing of the notori- 
ous augmentation of our wealth — of the increase 
by £1000 millions of personal property in these 
islands — since we proved ourselves able to bear 
that burthen, we are clearly good in a mercantile 
point of view, for £800 millions more. 

The United States — ^the only country besides Great 
Britain, during the last half century unsubdued 
and unshaken by external pressure — could alone 
have competed with us, had not their individual im- 
providence and dishonesty ruined for years to come 
their collective credit. 

In the event of a great struggle, antecedental cir- 
cumstances must therefore give England the com- 
mand, not only of pecuniary resources, greater than 
she ev.er possessed before, but in every human pro- 
bability pour into her lap, so to say, the disposable 
riches of the World.* 

* This is a view of the case recommended by the writer to 
the attention of Monsieur de Sarrans> wbo^ in his work '' De 
la decadence de V AngleterrCy* observes, " En Angleterre le credit 
est la condition de la richesse nationale et la richesse nationale 
est lie6 k I'existence du gouvernement. En France la richesse 
nationale ayant pour principe le sol et la population survit k 
tous les governements k toutes lea dynasties/* and which might 
serve to enlighten those quidnuncs of the Bureaucracy of Prussia, 
who a few years back observed, with ill disguised complacency 
to Englishmen, " England, nahrt sich ihren untergang, der 
Russichen Bar hat scbon seine Tatzen ausgestreckt." Eng- 
land approaches its fall, the Russian bear outstretches already 
its paws. 
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Having thus established that Great Britain might 
command greater resources than united Europe, and 
that her population is sufficiently large to enable her 
to furnish (if it could ever be expedient which it 
cannot,) larger armies than the whole continent of 
Europe can afford to bring into the field — having 
shewn that she has an unlimited command of men 
and money, the elements from which in a few months 
an incalculable land force might be constituted, let 
us turn to her sailing and steam navy. 

Before passing in review the means she possesses 
of securing that maritime ascendancy, by which the 
offensive and defensive power of armies is multi- 
plied, — ^but which something more than men and 
money is indispensable to procure — it is necessary to 
remind the reader of the fallacy of measuring, as 
too frequently measured, the maritime power of a 
nation by its war navy, or even by its navy in 
commission, which gives only the force it can im- 
mediately bring to bear — possibly, all or nearly all it 
possesses — whereas the extent of its seafaring po- 
pulation, and still better of its merchant tonnage, 
indicates the true proportions of its solid strength. 

The sea-might of Great Britain must be com- 
puted by the number of its seamen afid its tonnage, 
not by its navy in commission, or even by its total 
war navy, though even this is very imposing. 

According to a report made to the American 
Congress in 1846 by the secretary of the navy, the 
British navy mounted 
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18,328 total. 



>28,e04. 
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Guns. 

In commission 4,718 

In ordinary 13,054 

Indian navy 310 

Contract Steamers 246 

France. 8,78« 

« 

Russia 5,9?^ 

United States 2,406 

All otlier countries 11,640^ 

Europe 24,721 

Thus in number of guns the navy of Great 
Britain is about three to four compared with that of 
all Europe, and as more than three to five by com- 
parison with the naval forces of the whole world. 

From other sources we find we may deduce these 
navies, building, in ordinary, or in commission, to 
have been thus distributed about the same period. 

Line of Battle Ships. Frigates. 

England, 74 guns and upwards 101 75 

Europe * 100 116 

America and Egypt 23 

* The total number of ships of the line in Europe, account- 
ing as such all above 50 guns, and including the unseaworthy, 
was recently computed at, viz : 

Ships of the line. Frigates. 

France 46 45 

Russia , 50 25 

Spain, Portugal, Turkey 16 30 

Austria, Naples, Sardinia 10 18 

Holland, Sweden, Denmark 25 37 



147 165 

But from these must be deducted as utterly unfit to be com- 
missioned, 10 for Spain, 15 for Russia; at least, 15 for other 
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If we now turn from the war sailing to the com- 
mercial and steam navies, a result still more strik- 
ing is apparent as regards comparison with Europe. 

Merchant Navy. 
The total tonnage of Great Britain is 3,58B,387 (1845.) 
Total tonnage of Europe under 2,7i}OflOO. 

The British seamen are numbered at 216,000, 
whilst at the lowest computation, 25.000 more 
serve in the United States navy, making upwards 
of 240,000 sailors. No means exist of forming 
any exact comparison with Europe, because gene- 
rally customary to register all connected with mari- 
time pursuits as seamen, but the relative amounts 
of tonnage justify the inference, that, independent 
of quality. Great Britain could furnish a larger num- 
ber of sailors than the united continent."*^ 

nations^ in addition to the recent abandonment of 10 sail of the 
line in Sweden^ to adopt exclusively a steam navy. 

(The navy of Sweden has been recently fixed at 33 steam 
ships^ viz. four of 400 horse power, eight of 500 horse power, 
eight of 300 horse power^ four of 200 horse power, eight of 
100 horse power, and one mortar ship.) 

It is computed that a similar deduction must be made of be- 
tween 40 and 50 frigates. 

By a like undiscriminating summary. Great Britain had (in 
1835,) ships of the line H2 Frigates. 12^ 

Since built or building. ... 26 

Total 146 

* The French seamen for instance are reckoned at 125,000, 
but amongst these are registered 12,000 workmen, 30,000, su- 
perannuated, 35,000 novices and boys, which leave 48,000 able 
bodied men. 

The Russian navy reckons 50,000 seamen, of which not more 
than one-fifteenth (about 3000 men) are sailors. 
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In the steam power, that new element of mari- 
time warfare, for which something more than even 
the addition of commerce and nautical pursuits to 
men and money is required, that is to say coal, 
iron and mechanical ingenuity — in steam power as 
applied to naval locomotion, — England is far in 
advance of Europe, and of the world combined. 

As it is impossible yet to determine that any 
sea-going steamer may not be put to some military 
purposes, and equally difficult to decide what steamer 
may not under certain circumstances be used at sea, 
it is necessary to take the total steam power of coun- 
tries into account. In such an estimate we have, 

Steamers. 

^ Commercial 988 

For Great Britain 1,131 J Indian Navy a2 

L Government* \%\ 

France 103 

Russia 65 

For the whole of Europe . . 419^ Sweden 61 

Holland 38 

Rest of Europe 152 

In France, (according to Fulchiron, 1846), of 
103 steamers, 80 only are sea-going. In 1847, 
(report to the Chambers), 51 were commissioned 
by government, and several answer to our contract 

Naples is said to have 36,000. 

Piedmont upwards of SO^OOO- 

Norway fishermen and sailors 20,000. 

Sweden 24,000. 

* Total government steamers since given as 150, of which, 98 
in commission, viz: 13 steam frigates, ^1 steam sloops, 64 
smaller steam vessels. 
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steamers. The total horse power of French steamers 
was 9,027. The total horse power of Russian 
steamers, 7,000. 

The British government war steamers, amounted 
recently (exclusive of those building), to 22,122 
horse power in commission, 1 i ,705 horse power in 
ordinary. Thirty-eight contract steamers belonging 
only to two companies. Peninsular and Oriental, 
and Royal Mail Steam Companies, built to carry 
heavy guns, reckon 13,800 horse power, making a 
total of 47,627 horse pow^er. It is computed that 
another 160 British merchant steamers more would 
bear heavy, and 200 smaller, light armament. 

England in fact could easily put to sea two 
steamers for every one Europe possesses, and it 
may safely be asserted that, if the continent at- 
tempted to outbuild her she has the mechanical 
means of constructing four for every one Europe 
could put together. 

Let us now suppose the whole continent banded 
against Great Britain with the implacable unanimity 
of the Romans against Carthage. 

In conjunction with an hypothesis so wild, it is 
no improbable assumption that the population of 
Great Britain would shew the same determination, 
and use the same exertions as in 1805 and 1814. 

Calculating these exertions to be proportioned 
to the augmentation of the national means, and 
guided by the experience which has now universally 
impressed the conviction that we must have no 
little or protracted war, let us see what, according 
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to the pre-cited data, it lies within the power of the 
British nation to accomplish. 

Let us suppose £162 millions raised for three 
years by loan and taxation. 

About £3 millions will meet the charges of aur 
civil government, £31 millions those on the consoli- 
dated fund. Our navy in commission, (more than 
one -fourth the whole, reckoning by number of 
guns), and manned by 40,000 marines and seamen 
cost in 1845, £65 millions. With £28 millions we 
could therefore put the whole of that gigantic navy, 
— which we have seen to equal that of collective 
Europe — ^with 160,000 seamen in commission. 

There would remain £100 millions a year to de- 
vote to purposes purely military. 

We hear of the million of regulars which Russia 
can send forth, of the three-quarters of a million 
which France and Austria each can furnish, and of 
the half million of Prussians. 

Practically the cost of soldiers in these countries 
averaging the three armies, is in round numbers, 
per man, in Russia, about £10, in Austria £15, 
in Prussia £15, in France £25 annually.* 

The total of three millions of regular troops which 
figure on the war roll of these four countries cost 
therefore something under £46 millions sterling; 
double which sum. Great Britain, according to our 

'*' Roughly estimated, not by dividing the total military ex- 
penditure by the number of men in time of peace, but taking 
into account the proportionately reduced rate at which with the 
existing frame -work the war establishments may be completed, 
and then averaging. 
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hypothesis, would have to devote to her military 
armaments in quantity or quality. 

Three millions of armed men scattered over a 
continent, some two thousand miles by fifteen 
hundred in extent, would clearly not be equal to 
one-fourth their number, possessing absolute com- 
mand of the sea, with a prodigious fleet of steam, 
store and transport ships, and with the ocean 
everywhere for basis of operations, from beyond 
which, their unmolested merchant navy might sup- 
ply them. 

For the first step in such a contest, would of 
course have been to sweep every hostile flag from 
the waters, an achievement which, if superiority of 
concentration, numbers, weight of metal and skill, 
are trustworthy, might be done with the same cer- 
tainty as the engineer makes his approaches, and 
batters in breach within the calculated time. 

The British soldier, inclusive of the due propor- 
tion of artillery and cavalry, of transport to distant 
colonies, and barrack room at home, costs some- 
where about £50 per annum, or about double the 
price of the Frenchman, treble of the Austrian, 
and five-fold of the Russian. 

like all expensive soldiers, in all ages, and in all 
countries, he is proportionately valuable ; now the 
sum devoted to the war would pay, feed and pro- 
vide on that scale, a couple of millions of such 
soldiers, if they could be obtained, or by increasing 
the comforts and emoluments of one million of men, 
might obtain them by voluntary enrolment. 
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The soldier now has four pence per day to spend, 
he would thus, besides his keep, be tempted by a 
clear three shillings and four-pence. 

A million of English troops ! may sound like 
the ravings of insanity to the reader, calculating 
perhaps how, inclusive of pensioners, we could eke 
out a disposable five-and-twenty thousand, but it 
must not be forgotten that three or four-and-thirty 
years ago, independent of militia and volunteers, 
we had very near half a million of Englishmen 
under arms by land and sea. Our army, (besides 
that of the East India Company) , was quarter of a 
million, our navy manned by 140 thousand seamen. 

Since then our population has increased by 
nearly half. Redundant labour has at least 
doubled the arms disposable, and the rate of pay 
proposed would assuredly tempt even a larger 
number than assumed from less productive wages. 

A dozen armies, of each some eighty thousand 
men, combining where it was fitting to combine, 
distracting where it was intended to divert, and 
flitting along the sea-board, each with its attendant 
fleet, would unquestionably enable the British to 
overmatch in actual numbers on any given point, 
all the hosts that even figure on paper in continen- 
tal war offices, if Great Britain, rising with unani*- 
mous determination, and straining every nerve, were 
to Dverstride its boundary, as France once did. 

But there is a superiority — ^more valuable than 
the superiority of numbers — which may exist even 
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with numerical inferiority, and in conjunction with 
parity of natural aptitude. It is that of the system 
by which military force is condensed. Two theories 
—or rather two practices— may be distinguished in 
the development of offensive and defensive means 
in states. 

In accordance with one — until within the last half 
century — the military science of all ages had been 
accustomed to confide to a chosen and well-cared- 
for few the fall of battles and campaigns. 

It associated the overgrown host with ideas of in- 
discipline, barbarism and defeat — with the routs of 
Xerxes or Darius, or with the untoward fate of 
Peter the Hermit's disorderly crusaders. 

All the armies most victorious in ancient or 
modern times, had been limited in numbers. Those 
that fought at Marathon, or under Xenophon, 
Alexander and Caesar, as well as the Swiss and 
Swedish. The hosts of Morgarten, of Lutzen, 
and of Narva, like those of Marlborough, Frederic 
the Second, Conde and Turenne. Wherever on 
the page of history we find, in the enumeration of 
the combatants, a small army embattled against an 
overgrown host, we may safely conclude, without 
reading further, that victory will prove to have been 
with numerical inferiority. 

Small but well seasoned bands, appreciated for 
their veteran excellence, came to be so treasured by 
every skilful leader— even though like the flock 
by its shepherd treasured for the shambles — that by 
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dint of encumbering them with baggage and with 
tents, by dint of saving them upon the march, and 
stalling them in winter quarters, it became almost 
traditionally accredited at the close of the last cen- 
tury, that soldiers could only fight at all within 
given seasons. 

The other practice — ^to which only barbarism had 
previously resorted — consisted in the application, as 
best feasible, of science to the direction of count- 
less multitudes. 

Originating with the French revolution, its prin- 
ciples might be likened to the mythologic war of the 
giantSi rooting up mountains to hurl against the 
(rods, for so it almost rooted up a population 
wherewith to overwhelm an enemy by its masses, — 
in utter disregard of the proportion in which they 
perished in the act. 

It has been called by reference to Napoleon — 
who first thoroughly developed it— r-the thousand- 
men-a-day system ; but in fact a thousand men a 
day would not satisfy the consumption occasioned 
by that system during some of his campaigns. 

No longer as before, volunteers or outcasts, the 
redundance of society — men were forced to march 
in numbers, whose only limitation seemed to be, 
calculation of the stock required to furnish year by 
year, an able bodied crop to supply the ravages of 
war. 

This method with its coincident tactical changes 
was adopted, and continues to be employed to this 
day, by all the continental states. 
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Whenever fifty thousand men had been col- 
lected in preceding centuries, half a million were 
raised, and when levies of half a million had melted 
away with frightful rapidity, other half millions 
were dragged forward to supply their place. 

Marched without tents, without real commissa- 
riat, without adequate provision for their wants, 
not one out of twenty of these men, in campaigns 
the most sanguinary, died from the direct effects of 
shot or steel, which formerly had principally deci- 
mated armies. 

The calculation is easily made. Without resort- 
ing to an extraordinary example of the operation 
of famine and of the elements in the retreat from 
Moscow, let the reader follow, during war, the career 
of any hundred thousand men, of French, Prussian, 
Austrian, or Russian levies. Let him deduct from 
their number — ^according to the estimate of their 
enemies, — the dead and wounded in every battle and 
skirmish throughout the campaign which reduces 
them to a few skeleton regiments. 

Let him add together the dead,- wounded prison- 
ers, and the remnant, and for once that he finds 
fifty thousand, he will three times not be able to 
discern even five-and-twenty thousand men ac- 
counted for out of the hundred. 

What has become of the other seventy-five or 
fifty thousand — the three-fourths, or half of the 
whole ? 

They have dwindled through fatigue, sickness, 
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cold, famine, nostalgia, debilitation, and may fairly 
be considered as victims of the new system, who 
would not have perished under the old. 

A regiment, a division, or a corps d'arme^, re- 
cruited indiscriminately from an involuntary po- 
pulation, was ordered by determined marches to 
reach a given point by a certain day without cal- 
culating the performance of these bodies, or the 
real powers of endurance of the men, but only 
measuring the time in which the ground was to be 
got over by that in which, irrespective of all con- 
sequent deterioration and loss, it was possible to 
traverse it. 

Difficult as it had been found eflfectually to 
provide for the small armies formerly in use, it 
became, when tenfold increased, impossible. 

Under-paid and under-fed at home, troops de- 
pending in a great measure in war for subsistence 
on the countries through which they passed, alter- 
nated excess with privation. Billeted where prac- 
ticable, as they were unencumbered with baggage, 
and consequently with tents, they bivouaced where 
they had formerly encamped. 

The habitual encampment of troops as formerly 
everywhere practised, and as still customary witb 
our Indian armies, may at first test the material of 
which they are composed, but is both conducive to 
discipline and war efficiency. The bivouac is ruin- 
ous. Averaging the inclemency and vicissitudes 
throughout the year of a European climate, a cou- 
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pie of weeks sleeping in rain, frost, or night-dew, is 
more detrimental to an army than the slaughter of 
a drawn battle. 

It is an error to believe that men — or at least, the 
vast majority of men, even when fed and fortified 
for the purpose — ever become really hardened to 
the bivouac. They do not, it is true, die on the 
spot. The regiments dispatched respectively, per- 
haps from the Carpathian mountains and the Loire, 
meet, as commanded, on the Adige or the Po. But 
how many have they left upon the road ? 

How many remain whose shattered frames give 
way before the first scratch received or the march- 
ings, counter-marchings — inevitable privations and 
fatigues — of a campaign or two ? 

To this question a frightful answer is afforded 
by the pre-cited deduction from the levies raised of 
the myriads who have melted away, not on the 
field of battle, but before or after reaching it. 

It is a result for which the modern system pro- 
vides by its recruiting system, which forwards its 
fresh hundred thousands to replace the hosts it can- 
not save. 

In the old wars most minutely chronicled, — in the 
thirty or the seven years wars, — the amount of rein- 
forcements dispatched to whole armies, would hardly 
have filled the gaps in one continental corps d'arm^e, 
in a modern pampaign. 

It is questionable whether the British troops in the 
Peninsula, under the Duke of Wellington, — raised 
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and provided according to the old system, — met with 
losses so heavy during the campaigns and battles of 
consecutive years, as during one season was experi- 
enced by foreign armies of the same extent, who 
comparatively never came into contact with an 
enemy. 

The writer has had occasion elsewhere to observe, 
that in the last war against Turkey, the Russian 
armies had suffered more before crossing their own 
frontier, than the British in Portugal and Spain, 
during their memorable contest in those countries 
with the French. 

English armies possess, conducive to the conden- 
sation into the smallest numbers of military force, a 
further advantage in addition to that afforded by the 
old system, of saving men from the wholesale de- 
struction of the march, to produce them compara- 
tively undiminished on the more merciful battle 
field, or to mature the survivors of its perils into 
veterans. 

Enlistment in the British army theoretically 
voluntary, is so practically to a great extent. To a 
still greater, perhaps the recruit is seduced, by the 
misrepresentations of the recruiting serjeant, through 
erroneous notions of his new career, through sheer 
desperation or in liquor, to adopt a mode of life 
whose restraints prove subsequently irksome to him, 
though less so than sometimes contended, as proved 
by the proportion of men who re-enlist. 

Our troops are thus composed either of the 
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most reckless in disposition, of those bound by the 
most slender ties to society, or of volunteers, 
amongst whom redundancy of labour and the 
limited extent of our armies enables us to make 
choice.* 

A moment's reflection will establish the superiority 
of such elements, over the forced levies of the con- 
tinent, where the peasant or artizan, dragged by 
lot from his occupations and family, is forced into 
a mode of life which coercion of itself would ren- 
der odious, and which is so clearly irksome, that 
laws have been enacted to punish the mutilation, 
by which the conscription is sought to be evaded, 
and that in France, re-enlistment is of rare occur- 
rence, notwithstanding the temptation afforded by 
the fifty or sixty pounds — or in war time double or 
treble that sum — to be obtained as substitute for 
those wealthy enough to pay for the exemption. 

Let us ask, if one man armed with the authority 
of parliament or chambers, stood on London bridge, 
or the Pont neuf, and detained the first hundred able 
bodied passers-by, forcing them to submit to disci- 
pline, and obliging them to march against the enemy, 
whilst another by dint of persuasion, collected out 
of the thousands flowing past him another hundred 

* In Great Britain the military profession is followed only by 

about 1 in 154 of the population. 
In France, by about I in 86 
In Russia^ by about 1 in 65 
There are only in £urope the Papal States where there are 
proportionately fewer soldiers^ viz. 1 in 181. 
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voluntarily devoted to the same purpose — what rea- 
sonable being would argue that these two hundreds, 
drawn from an identical population, would have the 
same military value ? 

There are few military men who would not, un- 
hesitatingly, consider even fifty volunteers as over- 
matching the hundred indiscriminately collected and 
unwillingly torn from their pursuits and associa* 
tions. 

It is probable, that the disparity under such cir- 
cumstances, is still greater even between men of 
the same race, similarly fed, paid, and tended. 
We have seen that the effects of that care denied 
by the one system, — possible to lavish on the 
other. Considering that the best troops are yet 
under-fed and under-paid, and that the highest 
priced have hitherto proved the most economical,- 
it may even fairly be doubted, whether France, Aus- 
tria, or Prussia, by expending on a selected half of 
every hundred thousand soldiers the pay and ra- 
tions of the whole, would not greatly increase their 
military strength, on the principle by which one 
horse in condition will do more work than two 
jades under-fed. 

In every country where forced and copious levies 
are made, one soldier raised and purveyed accord- 
ing to the English method, would probably fill the 
place of several, but it is certain that at least, the 
English soldier does so. 

Besides, the causes of superiority which have 
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been cited, the tactics by which he fights, though 
only applicable to first class soldiers, and therefore 
abandoned with the adoption of armed multitudes, 
and substitution of quantity for quality by continen- 
tal states — is peculiarly calculated for the multipli- 
cation of force. 

He still fights according to the method introduced 
by Gustav Adolph, and perfected by Frederick the 
Second. His chief reliance is on the musket, the 
roost formidable of all arms, when you can get men 
firm enough, through spirit of race or discipline, to 
stand steadily behind it. 

Dealing death twenty fold further than it will 
admit of being aimed, it drives its leaden missiles 
with ease through the [double breast plates of the 
most heavily cuirassed horseman that ever rode. 
With troops who possess or have acquired sufficient 
nerve not to waste their shots in distant discharges, 
but to reserve their fire, its physical eflfects are 
irresistible. Columns melt away before it like wax 
in the sun. Cavalry, when its attempt to surprise 
by rapidity is over, wheels off like a moth with 
singed wings from the flame, and artillery, whose 
round shot produce little more effect on a line than 
the humble musket bullet, cannot live within the 
range at which its grape is murderous, exposed to 
a well sustained fire of musketry. 

The British infantry is formed in a double line, 
two deep, so that exclusive of reserves, ten thou- 
sand foot soldiers will present a front of battle 
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a mile wide, and such a line as from the first 
action in the Peninsula to Waterloo, the most fierce 
and skilful assailants never by force broke through. 

Within the same space, continental armies fight- 
ing only in column, would crowd fifty or a hundred 
thousand men. 

Modern French military writers, almost unani- 
mously incline abstractedly to prefer the system of 
line to the column system. They consider it as 
the best — but admit that unfortunately, it is not 
applicable to the temper of their troops, that is to 
say, to vast and indiscriminate levies 

Both in the strategical operations which lead the 
soldier to the field of battle, and in the tactics re- 
sorted to on it, there are hence solid reasons why 
British military force should go farther than conti- 
nental with its present organization. In the last 
great war, it may be said to have been proved to be 
so. The most numerous British army ever assem- 
bled, even at Waterloo, did not muster fifty thou- 
sand bayonets. It was seldom the Duke of Wel- 
lington could muster forty-five or even forty thousand 
Englishmen. It could not be reckoned even by its 
tens — where the armies of the allies were counted by 
their hundreds of thousands, yet, in general estima- 
tion and influence on fate of war, was held to equal 
them. 

The exclamation of Napoleon on the eve of 
Waterloo : ** There are forty thousand Englishmen, 
then we have only to deal with forty thousand sol- 
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diers," expresses — whatever the rancorous preju- 
dice of Imperialist writers and civilians — the opi- 
nions of every Imperial veteran with whom the 
writer ever conversed, who had faced both the 
English and the allies. 

This obvious condensation of military force will 
perhaps be held to justify the assumption of the 
writer, that if Great Britain, proportionately to her 
augmented strength, were impelled only to the 
same energetic efforts which she once wasted and 
misdirected against the continent, (when maintain- 
ing in different parts of the world between four and 
five hundred thousand men in her regular service 
at the annual cost of £7 1 millions, to say nothing 
of volunteers and militia, who several years pre- 
ceding numbered upwards of six hundred thousand) 
she might, on any given point during the three 
years of hypothetical campaign in question, ensure 
an overwHelming physical superiority in the field, 
with a million — or with three-quarters of a million , 
or with even half a million of disposable soldiers. 

Transported from place to place, and abundantly 
purveyed by many hundred steamers and an im- 
mense sailing fleet, — whose prodigious superiority 
and improved means of locomotion, neither the 
sinuosities of Brest navigation, nor the converg- 
ing batteries of Cronstadt, nor Cronslot, nor any 
known fortifications could resist, — what series of 
mischances could prevent them from, in the long 
run, exhausting the enemy, who with means so 
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widely inferior would have to keep up an armament 
ten-fold more extensive because diflfused so widely ?* 

If, in fact, Great Britain were forced into so 
desperate a contest, which could only occur, if the 
.conviction were forced upon its population that it 
was the sole means of transferring the struggle 
from her own soil, — but on which she would cer- 
tainly adventure if impressed with that conviction, — 
all the chances of material and physical superiority 
are in her favour, as much as they would be in that 
of France against the central and eastern continent 
of Europe. 

That relative superiority must still continue for 
years to come, until France, which during thirty 
years of peace has been rapidly advancing in 
prosperity, shall have attained to the same point 
as ourselves, or until free government and civi- 
lisation shall have brought central and eastern 
Europe to her level, and when that eventuality is 
accomplished — when the march of progress is thus 
far forwarded — war between European nations will 
be no more possible than return to cannibalism*. 

* The advantage of railways, great in the concentration of 
small bodies of troops, is singularly modified by application 
to the vast armies and scale of warfare above supposed. An 
essay *' submitted to and approved of by the Prussian govprnment" 
calculates, that with the system of German railways, it would 
require fourteen days to transport a considerable force from 
Konigsberg to Cologne. In that space of time a steam fleet 
would easily reach St. Petersburg from Plymouth, so that it 
would actually have the advantage in time without limitation 
of numbers, or probability of ascertaining its direction. 
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Whatever therefore the future have in store we are 
ascendant in the present. AH approach to equal- 
isation of resources seems improbable, for the next 
quarter of a century. But events march rapidly, 
especially with the French, — loitering tardily by the 
way, on which for centuries the Anglo-Saxons have 
so steadily pressed forwards, only fitfully to ad- 
vance by prodigious bounds in the same direction. 
But come that time when it may with its concomit- 
ant enlightenment and harmony, where is the 
Englishman by whom its advent will not be wel- 
comed ? 

Having, by this retrospection of the colossal 
and augmenting resources of Great Britain, endea- 
voured to shew what foundation exists for the sup- 
posed declination of its power — we pass to the con- 
sideration — 

Q. Whether Great ritain be not liable, if unpre- 
pared, to dangerous or fatal surprise — whether, ex- 
hibiting at present such want of defensible prepara- 
tion — whether, though unprepared, invasion of these 
islands be practicable, and what prospect it would 
afford to the invader ? 

The writer, who, whether in the preceding sum- 
mary, or from the general tenor of these volumes 
can hardly be charged with underrating the re- 
sources of his country, unhesitatingly replies to 
the first of these questions : that in this mpnth of 
February, 1848, Great Britain, — though so colossally 
powerful with time to collect its strength, — lies 
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helplessly exposed to a danger which if hardly immi- 
nent is not improbable, and if scarce likely to 
prove fatal, might be incalculably detrimental. 

Great Britain might be likened to an armed giant 
in his tower of strength — but asleep and with open 
doors exposed to be stabbed to the heart by a child — 
or to a noble ship with its hundred guns bristling 
and its thousand bold mariners, but its crew on 
shore, and its unguarded hull at the mercy of a 
solitary incendiary. 

It may be compared to the confident leader of a 
mighty host slumbering in the midst of his own 
camp, but in whose tent Judith watches. 

Any conceivable increase in the giant's strength and 
stature, in the number of the ship's guns and crew, 
or in the power of the drowsy chief, would only 
serve to throw into relief the magnitude of the 
destroyer's achievement — not to save the devoted. 

The men and money wherewith soldiers may be 
made are not soldiers — the war ships scattered over 
every part of the globe, the contract steamers to 
be recalled from all points of the compass and 
armed, cannot protect us — the quarter of a million 
of sailors, the innumerable shipwrights, the build- 
ing materials, the hulls upon the stocks or in or- 
dinary, the countless steamers and the twenty 
thousand guns in Woolwich arsenal, are mere sterile 
elements of force without adaption, and to embody, 
discipline, recall, commission, build, arm and adapt, 
time must be afforded. 
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Failing that, — to avert consequences fearfully dis- 
astrous, we should have only to rely on means of 
defence pronounced inadequate by an authority so 
competent, that any attempt to elucidate the cor- 
rectness of that position would be presumption, if 
it had not been called so frequently and flippantly 
in question. 

With a country like Great Britain, affording, 
from the nature of its surface, singular military im- 
pediments, a numerous, warlike, energetic popula- 
tion and abundant means of armament — with a 
people politically and socially the least centralised 
in the old world, and each section of which, if 
violently divided is calculated to display rather a 
polypus-like vitality than the inertia of an organ- 
ism's dissevered limbs — the supposition is inad- 
missible, that any conceivable misfortune should 
compromise its independence. 

But the consequences of invasion, varying accord- 
ing to circumstances, might involve the capture of 
our arsenals, the occupation of our metropolis, of 
the chief seats of manufacturing industry and com- 
merce, and incalculable injury to both. 

To these perils, public attention has been called 
by numerous pamphlets suggested either by direct 
allusions contained in Prince Joinville's essay '* on 
the State of the Naval strength of France, &c.'' — 
by the effervescence on the Tahiti affair of popular 
feeling, which political fanaticism in one country 
and religious fanaticism in the other so unexpect- 
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edly induced, or by the open rupture of the cordial 
understanding between the Tuilleries and St. 
James's« 

In 1844, the subject had been generally touched 
upon in a couple of pamphlets, the oue entitled 
** Lord Chatham roused," principally remarkable 
for its apt historic citation of meditated or at- 
tempted invasions ; the other, termed " National 
Regeneration, social, political and military," a well 
meant but somewhat fanciful production, whose 
author seems to think the desideratum his title 
implies, to be attained " by cherishing and respect- 
ing a military spirit in these islands." 

Towards the close of 1 845, the question was re- 
vived and gave rise to numerous subsequent essays. 

One of the earliest, most complete and practical 
of these which excited some attention at the time, 
was published by Lord Ranelagh in November of 
that year. 

Lord Ranelagh, though neither a speculative 
civilian nor a feather-bed soldier, was principally 
known for his advocacy of the claims of Don 
Carlos, in whose cause, at the storming of a fort, 
called San Mames, he led the forlorn hope through 
the breach, the officers in command having been 
shot down in attempting to creep through an 
embrasure. He had not, in such occupations, ac- 
quired enough popularity, nor was his military ex- 
perience sufficiently important to give weight to his 
opinions. 
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Though supported by an article in Fraser, attri- 
buted to the pen of the Rev. Mr. Gleig, his 
suggestions were met with ridicule instead of argu- 
ment.* 

At the very time that his lordship was endeavour- 
ing to innoculate the public with precisely the same 
views that the ''captain of the age " was urging on 
the administration, a periodical, which has since 
seen occasion to change its note, commented in the 
following effect on a passage. in the said pamphlet, 
wherein to illustrate the number of men a steamer 
may possibly transport^ its author states that the 
passage boats occasionally carry across the Irish 
Channel from 1200 to 2200 passengers. 

" We had once the pleasure," says the critic, 
pleasantly and logically, ** to have as fellow pas- 
sengers 400 pigs, they were so closely jammed as 

* Since the above was in type, the writer has received a 
letter from which the following is an extract : — 

* * * * permit me to observe that you hardly do Lord 
Ranelagh justice by the inference, to which the wording of 
your remarks may lead. You do not seem to be aware that 
he has made a peculiar study both of his former profession 
and of his subject. 

Besides serving in the cavalry, infantry and on the staff of 
the British army, he has, since the siege of Antwerp, — during 
the whole of which he was present in the trenches, — assisted 
at the principal warlike operations and camps of instruction in 
Europe, and has personally surveyed with great care by land 
and sea both coasts of the channel. * * * 

G. M. 
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not to be able to lie down ; now as a pig occupies 
more space than a man, we should like to know 
how 2200 men, &c." 

Lord Ranelagh, in his pamphlet, — which it is fair 
to quote in 1848, because as applicable now that it 
has received the corroboration of a weighty opinion 
as in 1845, when flippantly laughed down, — adduces 
steam navigation as the cause which has impaired 
the security of our defences. He points to the rail- 
way, *' which in three or four years from the pre- 
sent time" will radiate from Paris as a centre to 
every part of the French coast, as the means by 
which troops may be collected without publicity 
or delay. 

It is this development of steam by land and sea, 
(to which the attention of so many public men in 
France, as well as in this country has been directed,) 
on which the question of our national defences 
chiefly hinges. 

Let us therefore briefly examine the defensive and 
ofiensive capabilities of steam, by reference to States 
possessed of naval steam-power in the relative pro- 
portions of France and Great Britain to each other. 
It has been already observed, that that proportion, or 
rather disproportion, cannot readily be altered to the 
advantage of the former, because though steam- 
navigation, by rendering necessary fewer sailors, 
removes one obstacle to the extension of the French 
navy to the standard of our own — that advantage 
is neutralised by the superior number of our steam- 
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factories, a superiority dependent on the natural 
advantages of coal and iron, and which must even he 
augmented by the use of hollow shot and concussion 
shells, rendering eventually indispensable an increased 
number of compartments and consequent exclusive 
recourse to iron in the construction of war-ships. 

Taking that inequality as it exists, the power of 
steam locomotion by sea will render it impossible 
to blockade in harbour vessels thus propelled. 

It enables war or transport ships against wind 
and tide, to reach, with comparative certainty, given 
points within a determined time, or to creep along 
the land without the same dread of a lea-shore. 

It is supposed to equalise the dilSbrence, supe- 
riority of seamanship might make between ships 
armed alike, and crews similarly resolute. 

But this position is doubtful. Steadiness and 
coolness at the guns has probably as much to do as 
seamanship with the success of naval contests. It 
is difBcult to find in the accounts of any French or 
Spanish ships captured by the British, one case 
where the loss of the vanquished crew was not 
greater — often two, three, or four times greater — 
than the casualties of the captors, even where the 
capturing shiphas been early crippled, so as to have 
had no opportunity through superior seamanship, of 
dealing more efiective broadsides. 

Between two powers of tolerably even strength in 
steam-ships, the offensive means of both would be 
increased, their defensive means in the same ratio 
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diminished. Here the advantage would clearly be 
with whichever of the two possessed the most de« 
feasible coast harbours and territory. 

Where, on the contrary, as between France and 
Great Britain, an immense disparity exists, steam 
navigation, where due preparation is made^ is all in 
favour of the most powerful. 

Formerly small fleets secure in harbour kept our 
larger fleets, exposed to the wear and tear of tem- 
pests, years blockading them, to escape at last. 

The blockade is more difficult than ever, but in 
the event of war we must now, for our immediate 
security, destroy at any cost every hostile steamer 
afloat, and this, if unmindful of the cost, numerical 
superiority ) and the properties of steam propulsion, 
will enable us to do within the sheltering harbours. 

Wherever that step has not yet been taken, dur- 
ing the short life of the weaker navy — for a surprise 
simultaneous with) or directly following, a declara- 
tion of war — its ofiensive power is manifold multi- 
plied, the defensive capacity of the larger navy 
proportionately weakened by the substitution of 
steam-navigation for the mere impulse of wind or 
tide. 

By land, railway communication (much modified 
in its use on the theatre of war, by liability to in- 
terruption,) is of vast use in moving troops and 
military stores with celerity across a friendly coun- 
try, always, providing those armies are of reasonable 
dimensions. 
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The invebtioDy therefore, of steam locomotion, 
which would yield a powerful access to the strength 
of Great Britain, when prepared for war, renders her 
on the other hand peculiarly amenable to surprise. 

The railway which may rapidly collect those 
troops the steamers disembark upon her shores, will 
serve equally to concentrate troops for the defence 
of the invaded country. But to concentrate force by 
railway she must have it. France, be it remem- 
bered, has got both force and railways by which to 
concentrate it. 

.Those who argue the impossibility of steam-loco- 
motion by land or sea being made subservient, in 
the present offensive and defensive state of the two 
countries — to the invasion of Great Britain by a 
French force, readoa on the hypothesis that notice 
of the hostile intent will be duly given. 

Some assume two months as time for prepa- 
ration, and prove triumphantly that the Southamp- 
ton contract steamers — which might by that time 
be recalled, would almost alone suffice to guard the 
channel, to say nothing of our steam and sailing 
navy, the vessels We might arm, &c. &c. 

Supposing two months' or even one month's pre^- 
paration — the writer is disposed unreservedly to 
coincide with these gentlemen. 

Others argue on the hypothesis, of a month's or 
a fortnight's, or even a week's inevitable notice. 
'* The very least you can grant is a week," exclaims 
the anti^armament advocate, deprecatingly, and on 
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these premises he proceeds entirely to his satisfac- 
tion. 

But you cannot be allowed a week gentlemen, 
nor six days, nor four, nor even three, because, if 
ever the French come at all, they will not allow it 
you. Happy if you have eight and forty hours 
warning of a calamity which may most likely burst 
over you in fourteen ! 

The projectors of such an invasion would feel 
too keenly that their chances of success were like 
the volumes of the Sybil, re-presented each day in 
diminished number. They would estimate too highly 
the value of surprise to allow you much time for 
preparation. 

If such a storm were to burst at all, it would arise 
from political causes subsequently explained, and 
break upon our heads without any preparation. Our 
ambassador would probably just disembark at Dover, 
as the expedition was touching land somewhere 
else upon our shores. 

It is to be observed that not only that France but 
the whole of Europe would consider such a pro- 
ceeding only as a just retribution. Our expedi- 
tions to Copenhagen, in 1801 and 1807, — the habit- 
ual seizure attributed to us simultaneously, with our 
declaration of war, of vessels, in latitudes so distant 
that it must have been months premeditated, — our 
recent proceedings at Canton, are all distorted in 
the popular opinion, into an insolent violation of 
the laws of nations. We pique ourselves on the 
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observance of the treaties we have made, and be- 
cause made maintain with governments against 
their people — unless, where the people is weak, 
as with Sicily and Italy, after the peace, and in 
Poland, through a series of violations, down to 
Cracow — but whilst we plume ourselves on our 
attachment to our bond, foreign nations tax us 
universally with duplicity. The governments we 
have upheld against them, but which nothing will 
reconcile to our contagious institutions, encourage 
the belief, till the faithlessness of Great Britain has 
become as generally accredited abroad as the per- 
fidy of Carthage. 

Besides, if a precedent were wanting, what of 
the seizure of English residents after the peace of 
Amiens ? 

But, even admitting war without previous decla- 
ration, it is contended that the collection of any 
considerable number of troops, steamers or trans- 
ports would arouse suspicion, and that the embar* 
kation of stores, cavalry, artillery, would practically 
occasion sufficient delay to give us warning. We 
are told that the principal harbours on the French 
coast are tidal, that the rendezvous of a steam fleet 
in the harbour of Boulogne would take many tides — 
that at worst steamers can be heard and seen for 
miles before they come upon us. The electric tele- 
graph is adduced, signalizing our war steamers 
to run down from Portsmouth, Plymouth, and 
pounce upon the crowded ships, whilst lastly, the 
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satisfactpry coDclusion is come to, (bat if the expe- 
dition did land, its retreat would be barred, its basis 
of operations and lines of communication gone, 
without which no army can possibly move forward. 
If, ^evertheless, it would persist in advancing, in 
defiance of the rules of war — ^as French armies have 
obstinately done before now, even into an enemy's 
capita], more miles than ours is furlongs from the 
French coast — we are assured that it would be five 
days on the roacl> which would give ample time to 
cover our capital. 

Let ^s now turn from that consolatory picture, 
to sketch — not what w^e would wish the French to 
do, if they invaded us — but to reflect how we should 
act in the place of a French minister, bent upon 
invasion, aware that it could only succeed by sur- 
prise, and determined to surprise us. 

Premeditating bis blow, whilst be lulls the rival 
cabinet into security, he collects as many French 
steamers, and as large a naval force as can without 
suspicion, be got round from the Mediterranean to 
the North-western harbours, 

The remaining steamers on the Mediterranean sta- 
tion receive orders, to start on a given day, so as to 
arrive in the channel, about the time the expedition 
crosses. 

Tbe next point is to collect troops without ob- 
servation. 

France has never on foot less than 340,000 
regulars. Deducting 80,000 for the army of 
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Algiers, there rexnaia 260,000 men garrisoned 
through the country. Sixty thousand of these are 
frequently quartered in Paris, or its envirouis. 
From Paris, one completed line of railway runs 
south-west, at least beyond Blois. Another north- 
westward, from Paris to Havre, a third from Paris 
nearly to Boulogne. 

The extent of country which these lines traverse 
is occupied by an amount of men, within a day's 
march of the line, (or who may, without exciting 
notice, be brought there), to the extent of at least 
another fifty thousand. 

The telegraph on the Sunday reports fine and 
steady weather, it returns the first orders for naval 
preparation, and signals along the Orleans railway 
the departure of troops, who by daybreak arrive in 
Paris. 

Including the garrison of Paris, they are dis- 
patched, on their arrival northwards, by two lines 
of railway, the Paris and Boulogne, and the Paris 
and Dieppe, along which stream all the contingents 
habitually cantonned within reach of either line. 

You have a railway running through Valenciennes, 
Lille, Douay, and Arras, which may gather its mili- 
tary tribute, and, already at Amiens, pour into the 
Paris and Boulogne line — a short time hence con- 
vey it direct to Dunkirk and Calais. 

It is calculated in a report already quoted, approved 
by the Prussian government, that every league of 
railway has a locomotive and corresponding trains in 
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good order, and that every train will convey 450 infan- 
try and 70 cavalry. Every 100 trains, it is com- 
puted, might in one day transport 30,000 men, with 
artillery from Paris to the coast. 

Supposing, (on which the writer may be misin- 
formed,) the guage to be the same on all the French 
lines, there were already some time back three long 
lines in operation, having their termini in Paris, 
and two shorter, but provided to convey whole 
crowds on holidays, to Versailles, Melun or St. 
Germain. Let us suppose these locomotives and 
carriages moved on to the two northern lines, say 
we have for 

Boulogne and Paris 60 trains. 

Br)ulogne to Havre 60 do. 

Paris to Orleans, &c 60 do. 

Versailles, Melun or St. Germain to Paris 30 do. 
Lille and Amiens 50 do. 

^60 trains. 

Thirty trains will give us 2000 cavalry, 230 more 
70,000 men with their artillery, in addition to which 
not less than another 30,000 men might, by ^ 
simultaneous order, be collected from the garrisons 
of the different sea-ports or their vicinity. 

Whether or not the British ambassador have 
during the day suspected anything from this move- 
ment of troops, he can dispatch no. courier, and 
receives his passports in the afternoon, about the 
same hour that the troops are arriving in the sea- 
ports. 
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Supposing only thirty out of the fifty-two French 
commissioned government steamers, to have been 
contrived in readiness, and some twenty merchant 
steamers, French or foreign, to have been embargoed 
in the ports, according to the size of the vessels and 
difference of the run, they might carry from 8 to 
1 ,600 men, too crowded perhaps to be agreeable, 

Uke the pigs with which the critic of the crossed 

the Irish channel ; but the first day at sea is seldom 
a pleasure trip for landsmen, and it signifies little 
for a passage varying from three to twelve hours, 
unless with heavy steamers making from Brest or 
Cherbourg for the Thames. 

It is calculated in the French navy that a large 
steamer will carry 1,000, a small steamer 500 
soldiers, with a week's provisions, ammunition and 
baggage, hut this is supposing considerahle distances 
to he traversed, such as from France to Africa. 

Short passages will allow of men heing packed 
on deck as close as wedged together, and inclusive 
of knapsacks, every man occupies only three square 
feet or two feet with knapsacks in the hold. Some 
of the British war steamers on the coast of Spain, 
are said to have carried from one port to another 
1,500 Spanish infantry. 

The Neapolitan steamers recently took over to 
Sicily the average of 1 ,000 men apiece. 

Lord Ranelagh declares that the Irish passage 
boats sometimes carried 2,200 passengers, and that 
a Thames penny steamer has carried 500. 
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To the knowledge of the writer a Gravesend boat 
has carried between 900 and 1,100 people. 

In illustration of the utmost capacity of steam 
ships, it may be stated, that measurement of three 
steamers' decks (respectively of 600, 800, and 1200 
tons), gives about 3000, 4000, and 5000 square feet. 
1500, 2000, and 2500 men, closely wedged, might 
therefore be crowded on the surface. That portion 
received below deck subtracted from the crowd 
above, would leave rdom, in some measure, for the 
crew to circulate. 

Let us suppose that every craft that could be got 
ready with twenty-four hours' preparation, sailed if 
the wind was fair, or was towed if otherwise, and 
the weather propitious across the shortest passage. 

It is to be observed, that all these operations till 
the embarkation, complicated as they seem, are not 
subject to the casualities which mar the most ordi- 
nary and best concerted combinations dependent on 
the weather, the movements of an enemy or 
the secrecy of friends. 

All these bodies of men may be set in motion 
without the faintest notion of the service to which 
devoted, without knowing (until progressively and 
beyond their power to communicate information 
which would travel no faster than they do,) that 
such large bodies are involved in the movement. 
No step calculated to alarm the most observant eye 
would thus have been taken four and twenty hours 
before, and until the hour at which the ambassador 
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was dismissed, there need not be four individuals out 
of the cabinet in the secret. 

We now oome to the embarkation to which the 
evening and night would be devoted, like all sub- 
sequent operations it is certainly far from admitting 
of the same precision. There would be no rendez- 
vous of a fleet in any particular harbour, the expe- 
dition would simultaneously steam or sail in one or 
two successive tides. We are here met by the 
objection of stores, cavalry, artillery and infinite 

delay- 
But these notions of delay are derived from 
troops, with heavy baggage, long provision and 
numerous horse. 

An expedition proceeding to England, need take 
nothing of the former, but the two days ration 
every man carried in his canteen. A thousand horse 
and four or five thousand dismounted dragoons, to 
find horses in the country and a moderate proportion 
of artillery would suffice. The infantry at least 
would embark by the same process in less than the 
time it takes 200 passengers to step on board a 
Margate steamer, the smaller steamers inside form- 
ing, as usual on those occasions, a bridge to the 
larger outside. 

Due attention to the commissariat department, 
no doubt, constitutes one half of the art of war. It 
is as important to the behaviour of the soldier in 
the field, as to the performance of the race-horse 
on the course. 
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But though of so much moment in districts where 
subsistence is with difficulty obtained, and where 
the finest armies may be lost from inattention in 
this department — ^no organised commissariat is re- 
quired in certain densely peopled champaign coun- 
tries, such as Belgium, and the banks of the Rhine, 
where the annual stores of food, accumulated for 
tens of thousands, is always within reach to supply 
the wants of passing armies. 

On the contrary, at the outset of the revolution- 
ary war, the French obtained considerable advantage 
over the Austrians and Prussians, who pedantically 
encumbered themselves with so heavy a kind of 
baggage, in countries where it was easy to live from 
hand to mouth, and in turn the French generals 
from long habit of making war in rich countries, 
had fatally forgotten the art of directing their com- 
missariat when they came to make war in Russia 
and in Spain. 

In the southern counties of our merry England, 
no invading army could for a long time starve. 
There is no spot at which a body of troops could 
land, where by pushing forward a few foragers right 
and left, they could not secure the cattle and com 
of several farms and villages. 

The calculation is easily made. Supposing every 
ox and cow to average 750 lbs., and every quarter of 
wheat to weigh 4801bs., forty-two quarters of wheat 
and twenty-five cows or oxen, which a single farm 
might supply, will feed for a whole day 20,000 men. 
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As regards cavalry, a thousand men would suffice, 
because as much as the nature of the country and 
the number brought for some time to oppose them 
would require. With respect to artillery, none but 
field guns would be needful, and the most slender 
proportion which accompanies French armies would 
suffice to insure superiority in that arm. 

The embarkation, infinitely more rapid than 
under ordinary drcumstances, might take place 
during the night simultaneously on various points. 

We have supposed thirty out of the fifty-two 

war steamers in commission, premeditatedly in the 

northern ports. 

It is probable that an order transmitted from 

Paris, to seize on every merchant steamer in those 

harbours would secure not less than another twenty 

steam passage boats. 

Ten more of the Mediterranean steamers, pre- 
viously ordered round, might enter the channel to 
the appointed day. 

There are besides in Brest and Cherbourg always 
sailing men of war ready within a few hours' notice, 
which, if the wind be fair might sail, if the weather 
is calm be towed over full of men. 

There are in all these harbours numerous small 
fishing and merchant craft which, with favouring 
circumstances, might be rendered available for the 
same purpose. 

Two of these contingencies — the towing over 
sailing vessels, and the arrival of the Mediterranean 
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steam ships, would be exposed to many chances, but 
nothing short of a sudden change from fine to 
rough weather could prevent the fifty war steam 
and passage boats from crossing over. These alone 
might convey in one run from 40 to 50,000 men. 

On the morrow of the afternoon on which the 
ambassador had received his passports^— from Brest^ 
Morlaix, Cherbourg, Havre, Dieppe, St. Malo, 
St. Valery, Boulogne, Calais and Dunkirk — by the 
same tide — the whole fleet of war and trading 
steamers, and possibly the sailing vessels of war 
and merchant craft — ^puts to sea and makes for the 
British shores. 

The first notice we might have would be the 
suspicious approach of so many lines of smoke. 
For though it is alleged with truth that we can 
hear and see steamers — to say nothing of a night 
passage — ^we may hear and see too late even in the 
broad daylight. The electric telegraph conveys in 
a few minutes the startling intelligence to London, 
from London to Portsmouth, and to Plymouth. 

Whatever steamers we have in readiness get 
up their steam and sweep down the channel. 

But what have we ready for the purpose ? 

Are we ever likely to have three, or four, or half 
a dozen, to cope at a day's notice with some dozen 
or twenty of the largest French steamers which — 
some in observation, others having landed their 
cargoes— might engage us. 

We have supposed a hundred thousand men to 
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have assembled, 70,000 by railway, 30,000 within 
reach of or garrisoning the sea ports. Of these, 
we suppose 50,000 embarked by day-light. But 
the projector of such a movement would not be 
content with a result so humble. As the troops 
from Paris and the vicinity of the Loire flowed 
away, others would be called up and continue the 
next day pouring to the sea coast. 

If the first landings should be successful, and 
the concentrated steam fleet keep the channel, 
either by force or stratagem, clear for a day — or two 
or three days — these reinforcements would be still 
poured over. It is within the verge of strong pro- 
bability that seventy, eighty, a himdred, and — ^if the 
distraction at home be very great — even a hundred 
and fifty thousand men, might be within a short 
period landed. 

Their destination might be various. 

For in the same manner that they would not 
oblige us to rendezvous in one harbour, so they 
might not disembark on one point. 

From the North Foreland to Selsey Bill we have 
the testimony of the warden of the cinque ports, 
that there is no one harbour except that of Dover 
slightly defended — that on numerous points infantry 
might be landed from steamers, and that seven 
inlets or mouths of rivers would aSbrd a safe land- 
ing place for guns and cavahy. 

There is no point at which a detachment landing 
could not, in a few hours, supply itself, with several 
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days' provisions, and if separated from the main body, 
throw up some kind of entrenchment, with the con- 
viction that if close pressed a diversion must soon 
be operated in its favour. 

Twenty thousand men conveyed up the Black- 
water might land at Maldon, within thirty-five 
miles of London, some thirty hours after war had 
been declared in Paris. 

Every hour might bring accounts of the landing 
. of fives, tens, or twenty thousands, whether in totally 
opposite directions or within reach of junction. 

A vigorous attack by land and sea might be 
made on our western arsenals, whilst simultaneously, 
along the Kent and Sussex coasts, small or large 
expeditions might disembark in every haven. 

Whilst our attention was distracted by tele- 
graphic accounts of attacks in such direction, an 
attempt might be made to force the passage of the 
Thames. Chatham, Sheerness, and Woolwich, might 
be captured, or a twelve hours' march might bring 
the vanguard of an expedition landed by the Essex 
Blackwater to the suburbs. 

Our ambassador might have received his passports 
on the Monday afternoon; in the course of the follow- 
ing Tuesday intelligence of invasion might be first re- 
ceived about the same hour. An expedition landed 
eastward on Tuesday night would be in sight of Lon- 
don on the Wednesday by the time the Morning Pa- 
pers, giving the first hint of the calamity, were laid 
upon the breakfast tables of their readers. Fifty thou- 
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sand men, disembarked with sufficient suddenness in 
the right direction, would undoubtedly now surprise 
our capital — ^ hundred thousand occupy our metro- 
polis and arsenals — a hundred and fifty thousand 
undoubtedly take possession of metropolis, arsenals, 
and chief manufacturing and commercial cities. 

Even if we had sufficient force instantly to 
bear down, and cut off further communication and 
retreat, 40 or 50,000 men might be thrown upon our 
shores —whilst if, through a premeditated concen- 
tration of steam force, the French were able for a 
space more or less prolonged, to command the 
channel, every man the railways could bring to the 
coast, and the shipping convey across, might con- 
tinue to pour over. 

On the first eventuality, the projector might cal- 
culate with as much confidence as can ever be 
placed in warlike operations — of the second, many 
chances would be afforded. 

Until the introduction of steam, uncertainty of 
wind and weather was a chief obstacle to the 
invasion of England, both as regards the passage 
of transport ships, and the combinations by which 
necessary to obtain temporary igupremacy in the 
channeL 

Both are by that new agency, singularly facilitated, 
yet even before its discovery, invasion of Great 
Britain was incessantly contemplated, frequently at- 
tempted, many times effected. 

There has recently been a great deal of declamation 
about no hostile landing having taken place for eight 

VOL. II. € 
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centuries in these islands, and about the tacit recog- 
nition of their invubierability by the hesitation of 
Napoleon, which will presently be noticed. But 
history tells a very different tale, recording ais it 
does from the Norman conquest to the last expe- 
dition to Bantry Bay, no less than forty-eight dis- 
tinct hostile disembarkations, or attacks upon our 
harbours. 

The projects entertained, and thie ' attempts made, 
have been numerous and incessant, from the sailing 
of the armada to the embarkation of Hoche. In 
1688, a Dutch expedition, giving the English fleet 
the slip, landed under WiUiam and occasioned the 
Revolution. James expulsed, returned with a mili- 
tary force from France to Kinsale, Schombui^, Wil- 
liam's general, to oppose him, crossed to Carrick- 
fergus. James was joined from France by 6,000 
men reinforcement; and lastly, William himself 
landed in the same port as his lieutenant with 
fresh troops. 

In 1744, Admiral Norris being drawn oflf by 
Count Roquefeuille's fleet, a French expedition of 
20,000 men, under the Comte de Saxe and with the 
young pretender on board, sailed out of Dunkirk, 
but were driven back by stress of weather. 

In 1759, an expeditionary army was assembled 
on the French coast, but injudiciously, not at Brest, 
where Conflans with his fleet was blockaded by 
Hawke. Hawke being obliged to run for Torbay, 
Conflans came out, and was only fallen in with, by 
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the English admiral, because instead of directly 
crossing, obliged to take up in another port the 
expedition. 

In 1 770, the French minister was only frustrated 
in his plans of inva&ion, by the influence of the mis- 
tress of Louis XV. 

In 1779, a combined French and Spanish fleet of 
sixty-five sail of the line, swept the channel with a 
view of transporting across a formidable force as- 
sembled at St. Malo, but retired in dread of the 
equinoctial gales. 

In 1796, Hoche's expedition fi^ed, through the 
separation of his fleet ; in 1 798, invasion was ^gaia 
meditated, and a small French force actually landed 
at KiUalla, whilst in 1804-5, Nappleon, as it is well 
known, prepared on an extensive sqale to carry the 
war into Great Britain. 

Napoleon counted for the execution of his plan 
on obtaining, as had been so frequently effected, a 
temporary mastery in the channel. 

A mere accident prevented Villeneuye, instead of 
sailing to Cadiz from joining Gantheaume at Brest, 
thus uniting fifty sail of the line — or even seventy 
T— against seventeen. 

As Thiers has observed, if he had even lost before 
Brest the fleet which perished at Trafalgar, Gan- 
theaume would have come out. 

In 1840, during the misunderstanding on the 
Syrian question, the French admiral, being in su- 
perior force, is said to have proposed an impracti- 
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cable plan of invasion, of which the destruction of 
the British fleet in that sea was to have been a 
preliminary. 

During the Tahiti squabble, a danger far more 
imminent threatened Great Britain. Ten war 
steamers and twenty thousand men ready to embark 
were at Cherbourg, and our western arsenals and 
harbours utterly undefended. 

Whether in the neglect of opportunities won, or by 
the casualities which frustrated the enemy in obtain- 
ing them, it is obvious that for a considerable period 
Great Britain was singularly fortunate. The moral 
of these events might in one sense be, to indicate 
the incertitude of the elements and the doubly pre- 
carious nature of a combination, by which fleets 
must first rendezvous, and armies afterwards be 
transported across seas ; but on the other hand 
did it not obviously point out to Great Britain, how 
ineflectual the most vigilant guardianship of fleets ? 
No one of the five successive passages of troops, by 
James or William, were impeded by the hostile 
fleets. In Hoche's expedition, his vessels were for 
several weeks driven backwards and forwards, without 
being fallen in with, and notwithstanding all the 
vigilance of the indefatigable Nelson, whilst he was 
led off* to the West Indies, the accidental meeting 
of Villeneuve with Sir Robert Calder alone pre- 
vented the fleets of France from uniting in over- 
powering force to command the channel. 

In fact, the traversing seas by a land force in the 
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face of a hostile fleet like the passage of guarded 
rivers in campaigns on shore, is theoretically sup- 
posed to present insuperable difficulties, which fre- 
quently deter from the attempt, but in practice 
seldom, if ever, impede armies making it. For 
twenty instances recorded in history of bold attempts 
at crossing rivers or seas, it would be difficult to 
find one where the defenders barred successfully the 
passage. 

To have trusted to our fleets alone, would there- 
fore have been imprudence the most reckless, of 
which in war time Great Britain has indeed never 
been guilty, rarely until now in peace. 

This was the case when ships could only be pro- 
pelled by wind, oars or tide. We now live in an age 
of steam, incalculably advantageous to the power of 
this country, in as &r as speedily conducing, in the 
event of war, to the utter extinction of hostile 
navies ; but which is almost universally acknow- 
ledged to have increased the offensive power of navies, 
as long as they exist at all. 

To return to our hypothetical invasion, — it is pro- 
bable that after one run between the more distant, 
and two between the nearer points of embarkation 
and landing, communication might be cut off*, but 
it cannot, judging by the past, be considered im- 
possible, that two, three, or several days might 
elapse before we were in sufficient strength on the 
channel, even without supposing the surprise of our 
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dockyards and arsenals, of the effect of which the 
writer has no means of judging. 

A little sooner or a little later, it may perhaps be 
with certainty assumed, that the sea would be barred 
for reiiiforcement or retreat to the ihvader — a ques- 
tion of time which may make the difference between 
twenty-five or fifty, and a hundred and fifty thousand 
soldiers in our island. 

Here we are met with the technical objection, by 
which the unlearnedly timorous are reassured, that, 
few or many, the invaders aire cut off from their 
basis of operations, and intercepted in their hnes of 
communication, the moment that a British fleet re- 
sumes mastery of the sea. 

Both must be, and frequently are, dispensed with, 
as easy to explain to the unprofessional reader. 

To afford an illustration from civil life — when the 
Englishman travels for pleasure in Ireland or in 
France, the three per cents., the rents of his houses 
and land, or the emoluments of his profession are 
his basis of operations. The chain of bankers and 
agents through whom his cash is transmitted, his 
lines of communication. He would be equally em- 
barrassed in his operations by the loss of one or in- 
terruption of the other. But, nevertheless, travel 
is attempted and accompUshed too, though neither 
so pleasantly or safely, without either property at 
home or channels through which to draw it, as 
those thousands of Irish emigrants, or those hundreds 
of French artistes — attest, who come to carry on. 
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in the land of the Saxon, without other support 
than their heads and hands, a campaign difficult for 
the Englishman to retaliate in either country. 

Cutting; off communication hy sea, would un- 
doubtedly prevent the invaders' return, but inevitably 
urge them to press forward more energetically. Few 
or many, what force have we to oppose them ? 

Of recent years, we have had in these islands 
habitually about 50,000 regulars. We have 10,000 
pensioners embodied, and it is said 15,000 more, not 
wholly incapacitated for service. We have some 
dockyard battalions, a few thousand yeomanry, and 
an imaginary militia. 

Of this force, some 20,000 effective raieu are 
usually in Ireland. 

Of the 30,000 in England, it is computed that 
at least one quarter must be deducted for undrille^ 
recruits, men sick, wanting, or on furlough. 

From Ireland it would be tw^o, three or four days 
before troops could be recalled. A large numbfsr 
of the 22,500 effective men in Great Britain, are so 
widely scattered through it, that twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours would be necessary to convey 
them to the scene of action. The yeomanry could 
not for several days be assembled. Forty-eight 
hours at least would be required for any extensive 
armament of the remaining pensioners. 

Supposing eighteen thousand of the regulars 
within twenty-four hours reach, we have thus a 
total of twenty-eight thousand men at the outside, 
to defend the south of England. 
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The Duke of Wellington declares forty-five thou- 
sand men necessary to the defence of Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, Milford, Dover, Sheerness, and Chat- 
ham. 

If, exclusive of the dockyard militia, we allow 
only one third the number fixed by the Duke, we 
reduce the whole force we could collect in the field 
to thirteen thousand men. Without leaving our 
arsenals uncovered, we can therefore, in every 
human probability, for forty-eight hours, muster no 
larger force to keep the invader from the metropolis. 

If he land on the Sussex coast, forty-eight hours' 
march will bring him to London, if in Essex, less 
than twenty-four. 

If we concentrate the whole of our force, either 
London or our naval dep6ts are wholly at his 
mercy. If he lands sinmltaneously in Essex and in 
Sussex, as we cannot divide so small a force, from 
one side or the other he must reach the capital, 
which cannot be defended by an army in it, and is 
still less able to defend itself. The reader must not 
be misled by the examples of Saragossa, Paris, and 
Brussels. Saragossa is a vaulted, thick-walled, in- 
combustible southern city. Marmont could easily, 
with a thousand men from Montmartre, have 
burned Paris, and Prince Frederick of Orange, 
though not a soldier Uke his brother, might (if he 
had left oflF crying,) easily have reduced Brussels to 
ashes, from the hill upon the Louvain road. Both 
tried alike to take forcible possession of these capi- 
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tals, but did not dare to destroy them for political 
reasous. Foreign armies use less ceremony, and, ex- 
cept sometimes in the south, resistance to them by 
unfortified cities is unknown. London, with her 
contract houses, would blaze like a huge stack of 
"fire revivers," if she refused to surrender to a 
vanguard intrenched on Highgate Hill, no more 
numerous than the policemen who keep order in 
her thoroughfares. 

The handful of troops brought together, though so 
scanty in numbers, would it is true be excellent in 
quality, chiefly guards and pensioners. These guards 
— even though the cavalry are tall and heavy enough 
to carry their fat horses, of which it may be doubted 
whether the three regiments could send eight hundred 
and fifty into the field — are certainly unequalled 
in Europe. Those pensioners, so unjustly aspersed 
in this pontroversy, if unfitted by their infirmities to 
march, are eminently calculated through their vete- 
ran experience to fight ; for those who ridicule them 
may be assured, that it would fare ill with the fiery 
valour of the youth, which came to test its edge on 
the case-hardened bravery of those quaint old men. 

It may too perhaps be computed — even supposing 
a perfect similarity of warlike aptitude in the invaders 
and invaded — that the peculiar choice and embodi- 
ment of the British force, renders it equal to double 
the amount of opponents. 

For something like that computation we have 
the authority of a military genius — if not the most 
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lofty — the most unerring ever kaowQ> In one of 
his dispatches from the peninsula, Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley expresses his confidence, if he can do no 
better, in attacking the same enemy, 90,000 strong, 
with 52,000 British and Portuguese soldiers. 

Such regulars as we have might probably be de- 
pended on with as much certainty against double the 
number of French soldiers, as one French soldier (for 
a long time to come) against any two volunteers or 
militia men we might embody. But that regular force, 
be it remembered, for all immediate purposes utterly 
unsupported, is so small that if an invading army 
took up strong positions — before it could be dis- 
lodged by an attack made at the risk of defeat, — the 
flank of the British army would be turned by other 
corps, and the capital lost in its rear. 

That force would be unsupported, because the 
expectations formed of the effects of a general rising 
would prove utterly fallacious. No man can enter- 
tain a higher idea than the writer, of the indomitable 
spirit of the Anglo-Saxon race ; but though devoted- 
ness and courage be powerful ingredients in the con- 
stitution of warlike force, organization and discipline 
are indispensable,and unhappily not to be imparted in 
eight and forty hours — unhappily, because that fatal 
science has for ages served to subjugate the noble 
by the base, and to keep milUons, at the cost of 
misery and degradation, in the bondage of the few, 
making whole nations to consist on one hand of the 
captives, on the other of the jailors, scarce less 
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wretched than the victims they oppress. There 
are probably in London and its suburbs, half a mil- 
lion of adult males. .If this crowd, or any part of it, 
arm^d in a day, could be poured out, there is no 
geaetBl, who, as far as the chances of victory for his 
army went, would not much rather see them pass 
over to the enemy than side with him to involve his 
troops in the irresistible vortex of confusion and 
flight. Something analc^ous to Lord EUesmere's 
hypothesis of the retreat of the guards on one side 
of London, as an enemy marched in from the other, 
might under many circumstances, be realised in the 
field operations of our whole force, under the guid- 
ance of leaders the most fearless. With patience, 
energy, and time, the latent elements of strength^ 
which fill the breadth and width of the land, would 
receive available development. 

The thorough confidence of the nation in its own 
credit — ^that confidence which when, in the last war 
the bank stopped its payments, bore the country 
through, would furnish sinews to its muscle. 

There is no man who would not prefer the ac- 
knowledgment of the state to property at the in- 
vaders' mercy. 

A few days would serve to organise a prodigious 
guerilla horse and foot — ^for even a guerilla is not a 
desultory mob without organisation, object or sub- 
ordination—amongst the impassible inclosures which 
would render whole counties as inaccessible as la 
Vendue, where the armies which had overcome 
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mountains, deserts, and broad rivers, came to perish. 
But only inaccessible if thus defended, — for, as ob- 
served in a pamphlet already noticed, '' hedgerows 
or chalk hills will not fire musket shots, cannon 
will not discharge themselves, and handspikes can- 
not help them."* 

Sheltered by these guerillas — around the nucleus 
of regular troops — ^an imposing force might be em- 
bodied and trained. Eventually, whether forty 
or a hundred and fifty thousand, or even double 
that number of the enemy, had obtained a footing, 
the result would be identical. More would never 
repass the channel than scrambled half drowned 
out of the frozen Beresina. 

But meanwhile, what would have become of Lon- 
don, Portsmouth, Plymouth, and perchance of Hull, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham ? How 
many years would the spread of free trade theories 
be thrown back? How long would this country 
remain stationary, or rather bow far would she not 
actually be retrograded f How would the nation be 
disposed to settle down to peace whilst any flag 
floated on the water to occasion it further disquiet ? 
And lastly, what could you answer more than the 
trader, who having left rich wares unprotected, com- 
plains of robbery, and is comforted with " Serves 
you right, why did you expose the passers-by to 
such temptation ?" 

We now come to the question — Invasion being 

* Ranelagh's " Defences." 
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practicable, what prospects does it afford, and what 
probability exists of its being undertaken ? 

Throughout, the assumption, that in the present 
state of our defences, invasion is not only prac- 
ticable, but likely to be attended with more or less 
success, it has been admitted, that whatever the 
amount of hostile force landing in these islands, 
whatever the mischief it occasioned us, nothing 
but defeat and destruction could await it in the end. 

It may be furthermore allowed, that the most 
influential French statesmen and politicians are per- 
fectly aware of the colossal resources of the people, 
whose implacable resentment would be thus pro- 
voked, and conscious of the ephemeral nature of 
the advantage, which surprise, to a great but uncer- 
tain extent, might give them over us. 

It may be allowed, that utter failure must, in 
such an enterprise, come within the comtemplation 
of the most sanguine projector, together with the 
certain retribution it would bring down on his head, 
whilst the eventual loss of the forlorn hope which 
crossed the channel, however brilliant its first suc- 
cesses, would offer no temptations to induce a risk 
so great. 

"If so " — argue the anti-armament advocates, 
"granting those premises — does it stand to rea- 
son, that rational men, with such knowledge, will 
plunge into so desperate an enterprise ? Is it 
probable that the monied and commercial class, the 
members of the chambers, and their constituents, 
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would permit a step so rash and profitless ? Is it 
probable, as Mr. CobdeD says, that the French 
masses— the enormous small proprietary comprising 
two thirds of the whole nation-— would submit to 
be burthened with its expenses ?" 

It may be answered ; — 

This proprietary class is very poor and very ig- 
norant — so poor that half the properties in the 
country, averaging ninepence farthing weekly, leave 
the proprietor more to hope than to fear from any 
change. It has no experience like the British 
people of increased taxation as the consequence of 
a state of hostilities ; on the contrary, it was charged 
less heavily under the Napoleon of war than under 
the Napoleon of peace. It conceives war to be an oc- 
cupation productive to the state ; and to compensate 
the prospect of augmented conscription, sees officers' 
epaulettes — ^revolutionary leaps into fortune — and 
marshals' batons in the distance. 

Profoundly prejudiced, the small proprietor is 
morbidly sensitive on the point of national honour, 
and might be led to join clamorously in a demand 
for war, under any pretext the most specious, in the 
conscientious belief of the justice of a cause, and the 
invincibility of the French power by which upheld. 

Without the slightest share in the representation, 
these proprietary masses are influenced by a wealthier 
class, the electoral body. 

The majority of this electoral body, sharing the 
spoils of the nation, with which the sovereign and 
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bis minister bribe tbem, are all place-holders or dis- 
pensers of patronage. An immense number of 
petty offices, which they divide, raise the civil 
government of France to several fold the extent of , 
that of England. The minority are becoming dis- 
gusted with that system. The suspicion of the pub- 
lic is being awakened. Extended representation 
and reforms are beginning seriously to be asked for* 
Whenever they come, the majority ceasing to be a 
majority, will be obliged to disgorge its plunder, the 
statesmen, hitherto at the head of affairs, driven 
from office, may never re-assume it, and the throne 
of July, propped up by these accomplices, may 
Crumble in the dust to make way for a presidential 
chair. 

To avert such a catastrophe — if clearly imminent 
— the straight-forward Louis Philippe, the upright 
Guizot, and the immaculate electoral majority of 
place-holders, may at any moment adopt the lesser 
evil. 

War — ^war with England — a successful invasion 
to avenge together Waterloo, and some suppo^tious 
grievance, trumped up for the occasion, would give 
such a turn to the blood of France, that king, mi- 
nisters, and place-holders, would have for another 
seven years a secure lease of places. 

It is better, they might calculate, to reign over a 
country, suffering through disastrous war — ^better 
to administer it and fill its offices, than not reign 
at all — than to fill no more official stations, or 
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to find oDe's accustomed hand thrust out of the 
natioaal pocket rudely and for ever. 

If we allow for a period of political transition, 
from despotism towards free institutions, during 
which men's convictions have become unhinged, and 
our parliamentary corruption of the preceding cen- 
tury revived — we can hardly be surprised that men 
with their hands in the public purse, and to whom 
the alternative is poverty, should think it due to 
their families and themselves, to rush in a war they 
believe will be disastrous, to avoid the ruin which 
must otherwise overwhelm them. 

However small be the positive amount of our 
actual pubUc morality, we haye, comparatively with 
France, advanced into another century — but even 
in England, how many patriot place-holders are 
there with salaries from four to fifteen hundred 
pounds, who would have the Roman fortitude, 
honestly to dissuade from a ruinous war which 
would prevent their being thrown placeless and 
penniless upon the world at large ? 

Yet on the possession of such self-denial may 
hinge at any moment the vexed question of peace 
or war. 

Though the restoration of the elder Bourbons 
was owing in a great measure to the support of the 
British government, that family and its advisers 
could no more forgive Great Britain her institutions 
than other of the continental absolutisms do, 
notwithstanding our having so often taken part with 
them against their people. 
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Towards the close of the reign of Charles X.,*it 
obviously became the policy of the cabinet of the 
Tuileries to court popularity with the liberals and 
imperialists by hostility towards England. The ex- 
pedition to Algiers was undertaken, it might almost 
be said, in boastful defiance of her. The British 
ambassador was treated with gross rudeness by the 
French minister, and a treaty was negotiating to 
league the continental powers against Great Britain, 
and deprive its sovereign of his Hanoverian do- 
minions. 

The revolution of 1830 scattered these projects 
to the wind, drove the old king into exile, and 
obliged his ministers to dispute their heads wfth the 
scaffold. 

It is not more than probable that in hopeless exile, 
or in sad captivity, the monaroh and his counsellors 
may often have bitterly regretted that those hostili- 
ties against Great Britain, which they were obviously 
preparing, had not been ripened into that actual 
war which no doubt would have propped up for 
years to come the crumbling throne, and that even 
France, curtailed, defeated, or humbled, would have 
been better to lord over than the dingy chambers of 
Holyrood ? 

If these reflections suggested themselves forcibly 

when too late to the elder branch and its advisers, 

may they not some day, in time for mischief, strike 

the citizen king or his ministers as applicable to 

the moment ; and if so, will not both feel sure of 
VOL. II. g 
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accomplices in a venal majority and of dupes in the 
people to whose ignorance they may appeal. 

It will hence be apparent that, if we continue 
in a condition so defenceless, as to tempt, by the 
prospect of a brilliant achievement, we need not 
wait for the blow to be struck at us till the 
death of Louis Philippe, nor think to avert it by 
concession. It may be the result of an extensive 
conspiracy in the army, of the reports of the pre- 
fect of police, or of an anti-dynastic turn given 
to reform agitation, and is as likely with the old 
man as his successor. 

If it be now asked how the Napoleon of peace 
can be conceived to meditate an attempt, of which 
the difiBculties deterred the boldest adventurer who 
ever embarked upon a daring enterprise, when an 
army of 150,000 men was ready, and a flotilla of 
2,000 boats prepared for them ? The answer is very 
simple. 

Napoleon had no steam. 

Napoleon's expedition was the object of a vast 
navy's vigilance. 

Napoleon knew that he would have to encounter, 
on landing, half a million of volunteers, quarter 
of a million regulars, and a highly disciplined militia. 

Napoleon knew that if his retreat were cut ofi", if 
his expedition proved a failure, his ambitious views 
were cut off^ in the bud. 

Louis Philippe's existence or career would not be 
compromised in the expedition. He will not come 
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with it. The writer will pledge himself to do him 
homage if he does. On the contrary, its object 
may be to avert revolution, to blind by some dazzling 
exploit — or achievement chronicled in the Moniteur 
as such — and to feel that he has involved an inter- 
national quarrel, on which his dynasty and follow- 
ers may batten for another dozen of years to the 
detriment of two people, between whom, every 

firebrand thrown is a crime against humanity and 
civilisation. 

He counts upon surprise. Characteristically — 
and as he stole into monarchic respectability from 
his plebeian lieutenant-generalcy — not as the bold 
Corsican placed on his own temples the Lombard 
crown, or the Imperial diadem — so the citizen king 
would filch from us a triumph, when our vigilance 
slumbers, and we have not twenty thousand bayonets 
to repel the attempt. 

To effect his purpose he has steam by sea and 
steam by land — steam by land lately placed at his 
disposal by the completion of the railways which 
connect with the coast his capital, aud afford the 
answer why 

The defencelessness of our condition should just 
now he made the subject of animadversion after so 
mxiny seasons of past confidence ? 

At all previous periods of our history we have 
had on foot far more extensive preparations for 
defence by land. 

Elizabeth, at the time of the threatened landing 
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of the Armada, had a disposable army of 79,000 
men. In 1591, 145,000 infantry, and 10,000 
cavalry appear on the muster roll. Under James I. 
the militia was 160,000, and in 1805-6 we had 
740,000 regulars, militia and volunteers in these 
islands. 

From the first to the .last of these periods 
France had never had one half of her present dis- 
posable force.* 

Steam navigation diminished the difficalty of the 
passage over sea, but it was still difficult (though 
less difficult, considering that the armed force re- 
quired was permanently on foot), to collect secretly 
enough for a surprise a sufficient force for invasion. 
The establishment of railway communication has 
rendered possible utter surprise, and it is now 
doubtful whether we could on any point take the 
field with 20,000 soldiers ! 

It is therefore obvious that we are not in a suffi- 
cient state of defence, and this conclusion leads us 
to the consideration of the means of placing the 
country in a state of security. 

lanumerable remedies to the evil have been pro- 
posed, from shooting at the popingay and the 

* Her navy in commission (except in steamers) is now 
usually little inferior to our own. In 1846, the British navy in 
commission (report to Congress) mounted 4^718 guns, the 
French navy in the same year, 4,157 guns, which, considering 
its comparative concentration and the dispersion of our fleets, 
may be accounted a superiority. 
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erection of a fort upon the Goodwin, to the circum- 
vallation of London hy a bold sweep, whether of 
detached forts, or enceinte continued, inclosing 
Hampstead, Highgate, Erith, &c.,some sixty miles, 
at a rough guess, in circumference, and which to 
man indifferently would only require some two 
hundred thousand soldiers. 

' The defence of the coast by any martello-tower, 
or other system involving a continuous chain of 
forts or works, would be clearly as absurd as the 
circumvallation of the metropolis. 

Chatham, Sheemess, Portsmouth and Plymouth, 
it may be urgent to place in perfect security against 
a coup-de-main — not as landing places — but on 
account of the valuables they contain. 

That object may be efficiently attained by works, 
of which the embrasures will not crumble by the 
recoil of their own guns, nor fly like glass by the 
concussion of hostile shot — by a few of the old line 
of battle ships propelled by steam, mounted entirely 
with heavy guns and turned into block ships to 
defend* the harbour, instead of being converted 
into razees as at present-r— and through an extended 
development and application to artillery service 
of the dockyard militia. 

Except in these instances, a coast line of the 
strongest fortresses would never in the present state 
of the art of war be worth maintaining. 

Several centuries ago high battlemented walls of 

* See Ranelagh's paruphlet. 
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stone, beyond the reach of escalade, afforded security. 
Improvement in the art of gunnery soon enabled 
the besieger to crumble in a few hours the mason- 
ry of any tower or curtain at which a clear aim 
could be obtained. The system introduced about 
the time of Vauban, substituted for these frowning 
walls of stone, defences wholly hidden from the eye, 
and sloping banks of turf, in which the shot buried 
itself harmlessly. A strong fort assumed from the 
foot of the glacis the aspect of a vast grassy knoll, 
and it was only by judging of the declination of 
shot, that the besieger learned precariously to batter 
in breach the wall he could no longer see. 

But a new era has commenced with the recent 
practice of firing point blank (or horizontally and 
straight to the mark) hollow shot or shells — so con- 
trived that they explode on striking against mason- 
ry, or burrow into earth banks, bursting in them 
with the effect of so many mines, instead of being 
flung aloft as formerly from mortars, and allowed to 
descend vertically by their own weight, to ravage 
within the inclosure of defences, instead of, as at 
present, overturning them. 

Fortifications are therefore in some measure re- 
turning to what they were — the turf bank is as easy 
to destroy as the former wall of naked masonry. 

It has, besides, become doubtful, how far, under 
cover of a rifle fire from the trenches, fortifications 
may not be carried without even battering in breach 
by artillery. The citadel of Antwerp, or at least 
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its key, the lunette St. Laurent, was in fact taken 
by a concentered fire of musketry, which enabled 
the assailants to cross the moat and spring a mine. 

Fortresses are liable to be turned by an enemy^ 
they occupy many defenders and discourage those 
who find protection within their walls. 

The majority of modern military authorities in-* 
cline to doubt whether, except in very peculiar 
situations, the benefit of fortifications is not counter- 
balanced by disadvantages, and seem clearly to 
regard those of Paris as utterly unworthy of their 
cost in as far as conducive to the defensible con- 
dition of France. 

A chain of coast forts, if we possessed them, 
would, if ungarrisoned, only constitute a point 
d^appui for the eneray^ whilst it would be folly to 
isolate in them garrisons which, from a common 
inland centre, could be conveyed to any point 
menaced in undivided force by the rail, destined to 
fulfil so many defensive purposes. 

It has even been proposed to substitute the rail- 
way for all other means of litoral protection. A 
Mr. Mallins * suggests the idea — if the author be 
rightly informed, either originating with or coinci- 
dentally entertained by a distinguished naval officer 
— of a railroad along the high water mark from 
Dover to Portsmouth, or beyond, on which pro- 

* See Pamphlet, by William Mallins, " On the Defences," 
published by Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
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digious batteries might be moved with celerity to 
any point required. 

Inclusive of getting up the steam of their loco- 
motives from a given station, two hundred guns of 
the largest calibre, might in three quarters of an 
hour — ^that is to say before a steamer from its first 
apparition off the coast could land its men — be 
moved thirty miles either way, so that such a 
double or treble brigade would effectually protect 
the coast for sixty miles from hostile landing. 

Two such stations thus protecting it from Dover 
to Portsmouth, three more from Portsmouth to 
Plymouth, a total distance of from 270 to 290 
miles. 

Twelve hundred artillerymen at least would be 
permanently required at such a station, but one 
third or fourth royal artillery, the remainder militia 
regularly relieved, would suffice. 

But this plan, as set forth by Mr. Mallins, 
though affording valuable hints, offers these dif- 
ficulties : — 

Istly. A railway line along high water mark 
would in stormy weather be ^washed over by the 
sea, which, for instance at Ramsgate, sometimes 
dashes up a cliff sixty or eighty feet high, wetting 
with its spray the windows of the Paragon, a row 
of houses at least a hundred feet removed from the 
cliff^s edge. 

If such a road met therefrom with no material 
deterioration (?), the necessity of constantly cleans- 
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ing and repairing would render it too uncertain for 
commercial purposes. Applied to uses wholly 
military it would be too costly, 

2ndly. It provides nothing against a night at- 
tack. 

Srdly. In the event of a surprise, a few agents 
preceding an expedition, might, by springing a 
single rail between each station, reduce this tre- 
mendous apparatus to inutility. 

The first of these objections might be obviated 
by an ordinary coast line beyond reach of sea- 
damage, but with embranchments a few hundred 
yards long to the beach or cliffs edge in every de- 
sirable position. The last by vigilant guardianship 
of the whole line during war or whenever it was 
anticipated. 

Like every other rational system of defence, it 
involves an augmentation of men, particularly in a 
branch of the service — the artillery — ^in which we 
are singularly deficient, and in which time is indis- 
pensable to efficiency. 

With well disciplined regulars as fugelmen and 
guides upon the wings of every section into which 
infantry is split in its manoeuvres, the files between 
may be filled up with recruits, and yet in a few 
weeks be produced creditably on the battle field. 
Cavalry, with an equestrian population, might, by 
a modification of the present system, in a like man- 
ner be procured, but it is impossible, by any stretch 
of ingenuity in the officer or of good will and 
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courage ia the men, to make artillery, without long 
training and practice, effective. 

Artillery is so useless in the hands of untutored 
forces, that we have recently seen the Chinese with 
a thousand heavy guns, in strong position, unable 
to inflict on about a thousand men, who captured 
them, as much loss as would have been entailed by 
one well served field piece. 

Great Britain, inclusive of marine artillery (lately 
700 men) had, in 1846, 11,179 men. A recent 
increase has taken place to the extent of about 
2,000. 

France — without the colonies of Great Britain — 
had 25,000 land and 2,000 marine artillery in 
1841, notwithstanding which a commission of en- 
quiry into the coast defences strenuously recom- 
mended its augmentation by 17,000. 

Practicable or impracticable, these suggestions are 
in fact necessarily comprised under the two heads 
of living or material defences. 

If the latter be inadequate, it is beyond all dis- 
pute that they are out of all proportion greater 
than the former. We have indisputably three-fold 
more ships, forts and guns than men to render them 
available, it is therefore obviously to the augment- 
ation of the human elements of defence that attention 
must be first directed. 

Our navy, should of course, never be overlooked 
.as. a chief, if not infallible means of defence. 

A sufficient number of steamers (not scattered 
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through the world or in ordinary — which we have) 
ready in our harbours, if not a specific against 
surprise, would prove so against mastery of the chan- 
nel and a continuous flow of invasion. 

The wooden walls in which Athens put her trust 
might not save Great Britain from calamity more 
than it saved Athens. Railway batteries, if prac- 
ticable, are not less infallible, and forts, however 
strong, not unfrequently turn out rather inclosures 
in which garrisons are blockaded than nations made 
secure. To the Athenian maxim of wooden walls 
we should add the principle of un-walled Sparta, 
which relied for its defences on the martial valour 
and training of its children. 

We have the authority of the Duke of Wellington 
for the fact, that in war time 45,000 men are re- 
quired for the defence of our coast and arsenals, 
viz., 10,000 at Sheerness and Chatham, 10,000 at 
Dover, 5,000 at Milford, 10,000 at Portsmouth, 
1 0,000 at Plymouth. 

Let us suppose that, besides our dockyard batta- 
lions,* in peace time 20,000 men suffice for that 
service. 

We cannot with less than the present force 
garrison Ireland, nor under 10,000 men more 
perform within Great Britain all those duties which 
take men beyond the reach of immediate concen- 
tration. 

It is necessary to the safety of the country, that 
we should be able at any time to collect imme- 

* 9,800 men. 
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diately ia the field 40,000 disciplined men with a 
reserve of half that number. 

Our whole military force embodied and instantly 
available for the defence of these islands, consists, 
or rather will consist, of only about 70,000 well 
disciplined troops, from which we have to deduct for 
indisposable duty 57,000, viz.: — 

Regular troops (Ist Jan. 1848) 65,000 

Shortly to be recalled from India . . 5,000 

Pensioners ^ 10,000 

Deduct on passage or 

under orders 10,000 

70,000. 

Deduct. 

In Ireland 20,000 

Furloughs, &c 7,000 

Beyond reach 10,000 

Coast garrison 20,000 

57,000 

There remain therefore only 13,000 men disposable 
with which to take the field, without leaving points 
of vital importance unprotected. 

Twenty-seven thousand additional men are there- 
fore required to afford this country, in case of inva- 
sion, the fair chances of a battle, 47,000 to furnish 
a reserve in the event of a first mischance. 

Fifteen thousand out of these might, probably, at 
small cost be supplied from the remaining pensioners 
(in all about 50,000.) There remain 32,000 men. 

The cost of 32,000 regulars would approach £1^ 
millions. As there is little probability this expense 
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will be incurred if resort be had to militia, at 
least double the number of men will be required. 

The expense of a militia force one month in the 
year on foot is computed at about one tenth the an- 
nual cost of regulars. 

But one month will only keep in practice, not 
form a miUtary force, which cannot probably be 
rendered effective by any process more economical 
than one year's continuous embodiment, which will 
be found in the long run to have doubled for suc- 
cessive years the price of each month's service. 

If a militia is to be a year embodied, its cost — 
equalUng for the time that of the line, and un- 
steadying a citizen to make an indifferent soldier 
after the Prussian landwehr fashion — will prove 
more onerous in the long run to the community 
than the maintenance of regulars. 

If a militia is to be like that of the United States 
or the French national guard, it is only by vast 
numbers and general difiusion you can compensate 
its incompleteness. 

Hundreds of thousands of men are armed at a 
cost seemingly trifling, but really exorbitant to the 
state, as with the United States, whose militia, when 
the loss of time and labour is taken into account, 
is reckoned at £10 millions sterling. 
. The conduct of the French national guard in 
1814 and 15 give us the measure of the value of 
such a force without proportionate support from 
regular troops against an enemy. 
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It 18 unquestionable that the habituation of a 
population to the use of arms is a useful accessary 
of defence. 

It is equally true that that use is generally un- 
known amidst our population. 

Rifle shooting made, as in Switzerland and Ame- 
rica, a popular diversion — an object readily to be 
attained by distribution of the cups and prizes to 
which we owe our breed of horses, — would give us the 
elements of a guerilla infinitely more valuable than 
a national guard, without taking any man from his 
labour. As it has been suggested, every certificated 
sportsman having leisure, or the servant of one 
who had leisure to pursue his sports, might advan- 
tageously and without hardship be enrolled into a 
peculiar corps. 

Adaption of the discipline of our yeomanry, now 
about 17,000 strong, but in 1835, numbering near 
23,000, would furnish a most valuable force without 
absorbing more than the leisure of the class from 
which constituted. 

But independent of such auxiliaries and inde- 
pendent of the framework, such as now exists with 
the stafl* of 136 militia regiments, for raising a 
larger force in time of war, we require, and for 
many years may continue to require, a competent 
force (which we have not) always ready to prevent 
surprise. 

It must consist either of regulars or of supCTior 
militia, which, means may perhaps be found to in- 
crease in efficiency by admixture with the line. 
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The introduction of able-bodied pensioners, 
as non-commissioned officers, into such a force, 
would conduce more to its discipline in six months 
than the three years of Prussian landwehr service 
without it. 

It is already questionable whether the prolonged 
service of our regulars in India and other distant 
countries be not more costly than a shorter term 
would prove. May it not be found advantageous to 
pension the veteran five years before his present 
term of retirement, and to adapt ten or fifteen years 
of his subsequent life to the reinforcement of a 
defensive corps at home. 

Diffusion of armament amongst the people is 
likely to give umbrage to certain classes, extension 
of the regular army has always given umbrage to 
the people. 

But to avow that you dare not trust the people 
with arms, is to avow that it is ill-governed — to 
dread an organised force is to confound its use 
with its abuse, its efficiency as an instrument with 
the misapplication of its controul and patronage. 

A portion of the community is disposed to re- 
gard the question of the defences as one of a 
permanently warlike and pacific tendency, as a 
reckless and certain expenditure to avert an uncer- 
tain danger ; another endeavours, by popularising 
these arguments, to forward selfish views. 

But what would the anti-armament advocates 
think — what would Mr. Cobden say, commercially 
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and not politically speaking — of the mill-owner or 
warehouseman who neglected to insure his premises 
because a certain cost was annually incurred to 
meet an uncertain danger ? 

How on the one hand, purely defensive prepara- 
tions are to endanger pacific relations, it is difficult 
to perceive, whilst taking as the writer does a view- 
wholly pacific of the controversy, he cannot [^con- 
ceive anything more conducive to the peace of both 
nations than removal of the strong temptation to its 
violation which our defenceless condition affords. 

Those governing in that country, who, to avert 
the reckoning to which France day by day may call 
them, might plunge both people into disastrous war, 
would never dream of the attempt, if aware that 
through our vigilance it must result in failure or 
disgrace. 

When they have fallen without making us the 
scape goat of their need, the French people, pro- 
gressing in enlightenment and liberty, will even- 
tually understand that all rivality between the 
French and English nations must henceforward be 
that of emulation in pacific pursuits, not of hostility, 
and when that entente cordiale comes to be estab- 
lished, we may with safety neglect or throw down 
our defences — not — either for pur neighbour's good 
or for our own — before. 

THE END. 
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